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ADVERTISEMENT 





Tus volume forms the thirty-third of a series, composed of original memoirs 
on different branches of knowledge, published at the expense and under the diree- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. The publication of this series forms part of a 
general plan adopted for carrying into effect the benevolent intentions of Jamxs 
Swrrnson, Esq., of England. This gentleman left his property in trust to the 
United States of America to found at Washington an institution which should 
bear his own name and have for its objects the “¢ecrease and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” This trust was accepted by the Government of the United 
States, and acts of Congress were passed August 10, 1846, and March 12, 1894, 
constituting the President, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and the heads of Executive Departments an establishment under the name 
of the “SmrrHsontaNn LystrruTion, FOR THE INCREASE AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE 
among MEN.” ‘The members of this establishment are to hold stated and special 
meetings for the supervision of the affairs of the Institution and for the advice 
and instruction of a Board of Regents to whom the financial and other affairs 
are intrusted. 

The Board of Regents consists of two members ex officio of the establishment, 
namely, the Vice-President of the United States and the Chief Justice of the United 
States, together with twelve other members, three of whom are appointed from the 
Senate by its President, three from the House of Representatives by the Speaker, 
and six persons appointed by a joint resolution of both Houses. To this Board is 
given the power of electing a Secretary and other officers for conducting the active 
operations of the Institution. 

To carry into effect the purposes of the testator, the plan of organization 
should evidently embrace two objects: one, the increase of knowledge by the addi- 
tion of new truths to the existing stock; the other, the diffusion of knowledge, 
thus increased, among men. No restriction is made in favor of any kind of knowl- 
edge, and hence each branch is entitled to and should receive a share of attention. 

The act of Congress establishing the Institution directs, as a part of the plan 
of organization, the formation of a library, a museum, and a gallery of art, together 
with provisions for physical research and popular lectures, while it leaves to the 
Regents the power of adopting such other parts of an organization as they may 
deem best suited to promote the objects of the bequest. 

After much deliberation, the Regents resolved to apportion the annual income 
specifically among the different objects and operations of the Institution in such 
manner as may, in the judgment of the Regents, be necessary and proper for each, 
according to its intrinsic importance, and a compliance in good faith with the law. 

The following are the details of the parts of the general plan of organization 
provisionally adopted at the meeting of the Regents, December 8, 1847: 
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DETAILS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE PLAN. 


I. To rorEase Knowiepcr.—Z/t is proposed to stimulate research by offering 
rewards for original memoirs on all subjects of imvestigation. 


1. The memoirs thus obtained to be published in a series of volumes, in a 
quarto form, and entitled “Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 

2. No memoir on subjects of physical science to be accepted for publication 
which does not furnish a positive addition to human knowledge, resting on original 
research; and all unverified speculations to be rejected. 

3. Each memoir presented to the Institution to be submitted for examination 
to a commission of persons of reputation for learning in the branch to which the 
memoir pertains, and to be accepted for publication only in case the report of this 
commission is favorable. 

4. The commission to be chosen by the officers of the Institution, and the 
name of the author, as far as practicable, concealed, unless a favorable decision be 
made. 

5. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged for the transactions of literary 
and scientific societies, and copies to be given to all the colleges and principal 
libraries in this country. One part of the remaining copies may be offered for 
sale, and the other carefully preserved to form complete sets of the work to supply 
the demand from new institutions. 

6. An abstract, or popular account, of the contents of these memoirs to be 
given to the public through the annual report of the Regents to Congress. 


Il. To morgask Know.eper.—T/t 7s also proposed to appropriate a portion of the 
income annually to special objects of research, under the direction of suitable 
persons. 


1. The objects and the amount appropriated to be recommended by counsel- 
lors of the Institution. 

2. Appropriations in different years to different objects, so that in course of 
time each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 

3. The results obtained from these appropriations to be published, with the 
memoirs before mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

4. Examples of objects for which appropriations may be made: 

(1) System of extended meteorological observations for solving the problem 
of American storms. 

(2) Explorations in descriptive natural history, and geological, mathematical, 
and topographical surveys, to collect material for the formation of a physical atlas 
of the United States. 

(3) Solution of experimental problems, such as a new determination of the 
weight of the earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of light ; chemical analyses 
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of soils and plants ; collection and publication of scientific facts, accumulated in the 
offices of Government. 

(4) Institution of statistical inquiries with reference to physical, moral, and 
political subjects. 

(5) Historical researches and accurate surveys of places celebrated in Ameri- 
ean history. 

(6) Ethnological researches, particularly with reference to the different races 
of men in North America; also explorations and accurate surveys of the mounds 
and other remains of the ancient people of our country. 


[. To prrrusr KnowLeper.—/t ts proposed to publish a series of reports, giving an 
account of the new discoveries in science, and of the changes made from year 
to year in all branches of knowledge not strictly professional. 


1. Some of these reports may be published annually, others at longer inter- 
vals, as the income of the Institution or the changes in the branches of knowledge 
may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collaborators eminent in the different 
branches of knowledge. 

3. Each collaborator to be furnished with the journals and publications, 
domestic and foreign, necessary to the compilation of his report: to be paid a 
certain sum for his labors, and to be named on the title-page of the report. 

4. The reports to be published in separate parts, so that persons interested in a 
particular branch can procure the parts relating to it without purchasing the whole. 

5. These reports may be presented to Congress for partial distribution, the 
remaining copies to be given to literary and scientific institutions and sold to indi- 
viduals for a moderate price. 


The followiny are some of the subjects which may be embraced in the reports : 
I. PHYSICAL CLASS. 


1. Physics, including astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and meteor- 
ology. 

2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, geology, ete. 

3. Agriculture. 

4, Application of science to arts. 


Il. MORAL AND POLITICAL CLASS. 


Ethnology, including particular history,comparative philology, antiquities, ete. 
Statistics and political economy. 

Mental and moral philosophy. 

. A survey of the political events of the world; penal reform, ete. 
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Il. LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


9. Modern literature. 
10. The fine arts, and their application to the useful arts. 
11. Bibliography. 
12. Obituary notices of distinguished individuals. 


Il. To prerusr Knowiepcr.—/t és proposed to publish occasionally separate treatises 
on subjects of general interest. 


1. These treatises may occasionally consist of valuable memoirs translated from 
foreign languages, or of articles prepared under the direction of the Institution, or 
procured by offering premiums for the best exposition of a given subject. 

2. The treatises to be submitted to a commission of competent judges previous 
to their publication. 


DETAILS OF THE SECOND PART OF THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


This part contemplates the formation of a library, a museum, and a gallery 
of art. 

1. To carry out the plan before described a library will be required consisting, 
first, of a complete collection of the transactions and proceedings of all the learned 
societies of the world; second, of the more important current periodical publica- 
tions and other works necessary in preparing the periodical reports. 

2. The Institution should make special collections particularly of objects 
to illustrate and verify its own publications; also a collection of instruments of 
research in all branches of experimental science. 

3. With reference to the collection of books other than those mentioned above, 
catalogues of all the different libraries in the United States should be procured, in 
order that the valuable books first purchased may be such as are not to be found 
elsewhere in the United States, 

4, Also catalogues of memoirs and of books in foreign libraries and other 
materials should be collected, for rendering the Institution a center of bibliographi- 
cal knowledge, whence the student may be directed to any work which he may 
require. 

5. It is believed that the collections in natural history will increase by dona- 
tion as rapidly as the income of the Institution can make provision for their recep- 
tion, and therefore it will seldom be necessary to purchase any article of this kind. 

6. Attempts should be made to procure for the gallery of art, casts of the 
most celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

7. The arts may be encouraged by providing a room, free of expense, for the 
exhibition of the objects of the Art Union and other similar societies. 
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8. A small appropriation should annually be made for models of antiquities, 
such as those of the remains of ancient temples, ete. 

9. The Secretary and his assistants, during the session of Congress, will be 
required to illustrate new discoveries in science and to exhibit new objects of art. 
Distinguished individuals should also be invited to give lectures on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 


In accordance with the rules adopted in the programme of organization, the 
memoir in this volume has been favorably reported on by a commission appointed 
for its examination. It is, however, impossible, in most cases, to verify the state- 
ments of an author, and therefore neither the commission nor the Institution can 
be responsible for more than the general character of a memoir. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dr. Frederick W. True, the author of the present memoir, has here brought 
together extensive original data relative to the external and osteological characters 
of the large whales of the western North Atlantic, for the purpose of determining 
whether the species are the same on both sides of that ocean. The facts have 
been derived from a study of fresh specimens at the Newfoundland whaling 
stations, the collection of the United States National Museum, and the skeletons 
in other large museums of the United States. Special study was given to the 
type-specimens of American species proposed by Professor E. D. Cope and Captain 
G. M. Scammon, all of which, with one exception, were examined by the author. 

The investigation is preparatory to a study of the geographical distribution 
and migrations of the larger cetaceans in the North Atlantic, which could not be 
undertaken until the identity of the species themselves was determined. Numer- 
ous facts, however, relating to the occurrence of whales at different points off the 
coasts of North America, and the seasons of their appearance and disappearance, 
have been assembled. 

The results of the investigation show that several American species which 
have been proposed are quite certainly nominal, and that, as a whole, the species 
of the Atlantic coast of North America cannot be distinguished from those of 
European waters. 

Some attention has been paid to the whales of the North Pacific. The in- 
formation previously recorded has been brought together in orderly sequence and 
various new facts added, but the amount of material at present available is insuffi- 
cient to serve as a basis for discrimination of closely allied species. It is certain, 
however, that the whales of the North Pacific, with one exception, bear an ex- 
tremely close resemblance to those of the North Atlantic. The California Gray 
whale, Rhachianectes glaucus, has no counterpart in the Atlantic. 

One well-known European species, the Pollack whale, Balwnoptera borealis, 
not previously known in North American waters, was observed at the Newfound- 
land whaling stations while this volume was passing through the press. 

The illustrations include views of the type-specimens of the species proposed 
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by Cope and Scammon ; also numerous representations of the different individuals 
of the Common Finback and the Sulphurbottom, from photographs taken by the 
author at the Newfoundland whaling stations. The latter are of special value for 
the study of individual variation in these huge animals. 

In accordance with the rule of the Institution this paper has been referred to 
a committee consisting of Doctor Theodore Gill, Associate in Zoology, United 
States National Museum, Doctor J. A. Allen, Curator of Mammalogy in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, and Doctor Leonhard Stejneger, 
Curator in the Department of Biology, United States National Museum. 


SP; LANGE: 
SECRETARY. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., June, 1904. 
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By Freperick W. True, 


HEAD CURATOR, DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Several years ago I began a study of the species of whalebone whales which 
frequent the western North Atlantic, with a view of ascertaining the facts regarding 
their distribution and migrations. I was confronted at once by the uncertainty 
in the nomenclature of the species frequenting European waters, with which the 
American forms were known to be closely allied, and my first undertaking was to 
ascertain the identity of the species described by Linnzeus in the tenth edition of 
the Systema Nature. The results of this search for correct scientific names were 
published in 1898." 

Having fixed the names of the European species as far as possible, I next 
endeavored to locate the material on which the American species described by 
Cope and other cetologists had been based, and began a comparison of these types 
and of such other material as existed in the National Museum and other similar 
establishments in the United States with the European forms. For a considerable 
time I was so situated as to be unable to work on specimens, and during this 
period I colleeted from every available source records of the occurrence of whale- 
bone whales on the Atlantic coast of North America, beginning with the very 


On the nomenclature of the whalebone whales of the tenth edition of Linnzeus’s Systema 
Nature. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 21, 1898, pp. 617-635, No. 1163. 
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earliest literature relating to the continent. It seemed probable that the investiga- 
tion of the species themselves and of the records of their distribution could be 
carried on together and the results in both directions made ready for publication 
in one work. In this I have been disappointed. The work on the species has 
occupied a much longer time than was anticipated, and has made it necessary to 
defer the intimate study of the records of geographical distribution. It has seemed 
to me desirable, however, to publish with the discussion of the species a summary 
of the distribution records, so that in case the work originally projected cannot be 
completed by myself, the time of any subsequent investigator in this field may 
be economized. 

It happened very opportunely while the study of the American species was in 
progress that a fishery for Finbacks and Humpbacks, similar to that carried on in 
Norway for many years, was established in Newfoundland. With the permission 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution I visited this fishery twice, and 
enjoyed the extraordinary facilities there afforded for the examination of fresh 
specimens of three species of baleen whales. No similar opportunity has, I believe, 
been open to American naturalists in the past. 

Not only could the matter of species be investigated under favorable con- 
ditions, but a good opportunity was afforded for the study of individual variation 
among these huge animals, whereby the probabilities as to the validity of sundry 
nominal species could be satisfactorily estimated. The plates published herewith 
contain many photographic figures of different individuals of the same species, 
showing the extent of variation in color, form, ete. So far as I am aware, no 
similar figures from photographs have been published heretofore. 

As nearly every cetologist takes occasion to say, the investigation of animals 
so large as whales is surrounded with peculiar difficulties. The physical labor 
involved in examining and turning about the massive bones and other parts is 
very fatiguing, and the mere weight of the specimens often thwarts the investigator. 

In museums whale skeletons are commonly suspended from the roof so as to 
be practically inaccessible without the use of ladders and other unwieldy appli- 
ances, or the bones are stored in dark and dusty corners where they can be studied 
only with much begriming of note-books, hands, and clothes. 

The size of the whalebone whales, the large expense involved in preparing 
specimens for scientific purposes, and the large amount of space such specimens 
occupy, render it improbable that extensive series of specimens will ever be as- 
sembled as is the practice nowadays with small mammals. Even if skeletons and 
casts were so assembled, they could not be compared one with another without the 
greatest difficulty. It follows that the methods of comparison which are employed 
advantageously in the case of small species can hardly be used here. Reliance 
must be placed instead on notes and photographs. So far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, there is a certain compensating advantage no doubt in the direct study of 
fresh specimens rather than of skins artificially prepared, though this applies only 
where conditions are at least approximately as good as they are at the Newfound- 
land stations. Many of the errors with which cetology is encumbered are due 
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to the observation of stranded specimens in various stages of decomposition, in 
which the natural appearance and relationships of parts were partially or entirely 
obscured, 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which systematic cetology has to deal is 
the problem of individual variation. The extent to which individuals of the same 
species vary is enormous, and one unacquainted with this fact would be disposed 
to multiply species liberally, only to find after more extensive comparisons that the 
characters were slipping away. On account of the extraordinary individual varia- 
tion.in this group of mammals, and the peculiar character of the material, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to treat the matter of species conservatively. To a 
certain extent the absence of definite barriers in the ocean permits the whales to 
range more widely than is usual with land mammals, and on this account geographi- 
cal races or sub-species are less likely to be formed. Still, from the observations of 
Scammon and others, it seems probable that species may in some cases be repre- 
sented in the ocean by distinct herds, which are distinguishable by various peculi- 
arities of size, form, proportion, and color. It is not certain, however, that these 
peculiarities may not be due to difference in sex and age. 

In the study of these animals, the question obtrudes itself whether groups of 
individuals belonging to certain species when separated from the remainder of the 
species by the width of a continent, can and do continue to reproduce their kind 
for an indefinite period without change. To decide the question negatively on a 
priori grounds, as is the tendency to-day, is, I think, unscientific. 

The present investigation, in so far as it reaches such questions, appears to 
support the view that detached groups of individuals of a species can perpetuate 
the characters of the species to which they belong for an indefinite period. 

To find a difference and erect upon it a species, is far easier than to prove that 
this difference is merely an individual variation or age distinction. Furthermore, 
species once established, though based on very unsubstantial characters, often 
acquire a standing which no amount of criticism can affect. Such “species,” it 
would seem, should have another name and be placed in a separate category. On 
the other hand, reluctance to accept species because they add to the length of the 
list, or to reduce them to synonymy without an examination of the material on 
which they are based, is to be decried. Between these two erroneous courses I 
have endeavored to steer in the present work. 

I appreciate that the conclusions arrived at here are little more than a confirm- 
ation of opinions held by Van Beneden and some other masters of cetology, but 
with few exceptions these opinions regarding American whales were not based on 
the examination of American material. If I am not deceived, they proceeded rather 
from the @ priori conclusion that it was not probable that other species existed 
than those frequenting European waters. 

With the exception of the type of Balena cisarctica, the types of the Ameri- 
ean species of Cope and Scammon are figured here from photographs for the first 
time. Cope intended to monograph his species, but never brought the work to 


completion, 
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The National Museum has incurred no small expense in obtaining the photo- 
graphs of the types and other specimens, and I am also indebted to the following 
museum officials for courtesies, for which I desire to express my very sincere thanks : 
To Dr. S. G. Dixon, President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and Mr. Witmer Stone, for assistance in locating the types of Cope’s species and 
other interesting specimens, and permission to study and photograph them; to the 
proprietor of the Niagara Falls Museum, for permission to photograph and study 
the type of Megaptera osphyia; to the director of the Field Columbian Museum 
and Dr. D. G. Elliot, for photographs and measurements of the skeleton of Lalena 
in that museum; to Mr. H. H. Brimley, Curator of the State Museum, Raleigh, 
N. G., for assistance in measuring the skeleton of Sa/ena in that institution and for 
photographs; to the director of the American Museum of Natural History and Mr. 
Sherwood, for measurements and photographs of the Ba/ena skeleton in that 
museum; to Dr. Horace Jayne and Dr. Greenman, for assistance in measuring the 
fine skeleton of Balenvptera in the Wistar Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
and permission to take photographs of it; to the director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy and Mr, Outram Bangs, for photographs of Balena, and for other 
aid; to Prof. Geo. H. Ashley, for assistance in measuring the skeleton of Balena 
in the Charleston College Museum, South Carolina; to Mr. F. A. Ward of Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, N. Y. 

I wish to express appreciation also especially for the opportunities afforded 
me by the Cabot Steam Whaling Company of St. John’s, Newfoundland, through 
the late Honorable A. W. Harvey, President of the Company, Mr. John Harvey, Sec- 
retary, Dr. A. Nielsen, Manager, and Captain Bull. Through the friendly co-opera. 
tion of these gentlemen I was enabled to pursue my investigations under conditions 
which were quite exceptional. I also owe to Dr, L. Rissmiiller a debt of gratitude 
for his enthusiastic forwarding of my desires in the matter of obtaining information 
and specimens. Mr. D. C. Beard permitted me to examine some interesting photo- 
graphs and sketches of the Galena figured in Holder’s article on that genus ; and 
Mrs. W. E. Crain allowed me to reproduce her valuable copyrighted photographs 
of a West Coast Humpback. 

In regard to the system of measurements used in this work and the use of 
English rather than metric measures, a word is perhaps called for. In measuring 
whales at the Newfoundland stations, I adopted for the total length the distance 
from the tip of the upper jaw to the notch of the flukes, measured along the back. 
I adopted this for two reasons: first, because it gave rigid points from which to 
measure, and, second, because it is nearly impossible under ordinary circumstances 
to have a whale placed so as to be in exactly a straight line from head to flukes, 
and measuring between uprights is less expeditious than along thecurves. Stranded 
whales are almost invariably measured in this way, and hence the measurements 
recorded in the literature can be more advantageously compared by employing the 
curvilinear total length rather than the rectilinear. The difference between the 
two is, in fact, much less than would be anticipated. In the tables included in 
this work, I have been obliged in some eases to cite lengths without knowing what 
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method was used. The difference is, I believe, immaterial where an average 1s 
drawn from a considerable number of specimens. It must be admitted that there 
is some uncertainty as to how to interpret the measurements of various observers, 
and I am fully conscious that the tables are not mathematically correct. Still, I 
am convinced that their inaccuracy is not such as to materially vitiate the result. 
The literature of cetology is in every language of western Europe, and the dimen- 
sions of specimens are similarly recorded in every variety of measure, such as 
Rheinland feet, old French feet, Spanish feet, Danish feet, Russian feet, and so 
forth. To avoid the great loss of time in converting all these measures to one 
system, I have reduced the dimensions in each instance to percentages of the total 
length. This has many advantages besides avoiding laborious calculations, which 
will be readily recognized. Where it has been necessary to cite actual measure- 
ments, I have reduced them all to English feet and inches, in the belief that for 
large dimensions this is preferable to employing the metric system. In the United 
States, at least, metric tapes for measurements up to 30 meters are not readily 
obtainable. All quoted matter is translated into English. 

No attention has been paid to the Greenland Right whale, or Bowhead, Balena 
mysticetus, in this connection, as no new material of value was available. The 
omission of this species is not especially important on account of the elaborate 
researches of Eschricht and Reinhardt, with which every cetologist is familiar. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE EARLIEST REFERENCES TO WHALEBONE WHALES IN AMERICAN WATERS. 


The first reference to cetaceans in American waters is in the Saga of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, giving an account of his voyage to Vinland. DeCosta’s translation 


contains the following : 


“ Afterward a whale was cast ashore in that place [Stream Bay]; and they 
assembled and cut it up, not knowing what kind of whale it was. They boiled it 
with water; and ate it, and were taken sick. Then Thorhall said ‘ Now you see 
that Thor is more prompt to give aid than your Christ. This was cast ashore as a 
reward for the hymn which I ‘composed to my patron Thor, who rarely forsakes me.’ 
When they knew this, they cast all the remains of the w hale into the sea and com- 
mended their affairs to God. From that time there was an abundance of food ; and 
there were beasts on the land, eggs in the island, and fish in the sea.”? 


DeCosta gives this the date of 1008 a.p., and identifies Stream Bay with 
Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Beamish” has a note S the effect that “this whale was 
probably a species of the Balena physals of Linnzeus, which was not edible, and 
being rarely seen in the Greenland and Iceland seas, was unknown to the Northmen.” 
This is hardly probable as Balena physalus of Linneus is the common Finback of 
European waters and is edible. It may have been a bottlenosed whale of the genus 
Hyperoddon, the fat of which is purgative. The fact that the Northmen could throw 
the remains into the sea shows that it was not one of the large whales. 


GREENLAND, DAVIS STRAIT, AND BAFFIN BAY. 


The narrative of Iver Boty (or Burt), maitre Phdétel of the Bishop of Greenland, 
as quoted from the papers of Barents in Henry Hudson’s possession, contains the 
following notice of whales: 


“Ttem, from Skagen Ford east lyeth a hauen called Beare Ford: it is not 
dwelt in. In the mouth thereof lyeth a riffe [reef], so that great ships can not 
harbour in it. 

“Ttem, there is great abundance of whales; and there is a great fishing for the 
killing of fhem there, abut not without the bishop’s consent, which keepeth the same 


*DeCosta, B, F., The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen, 2d ed., 1890, 
pp. 125-126. 
* Beamisu, N. L., Discovery of America by the Northmen, 1841, p. 91, foot-note. 
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for the benefit of the cathedrall church. In the hauen is a great swalth’; and 
when the tide doth runne out, all the whales doe runne into the s ayd salt? 


Boty’s account is of course pre-Columbian, and as it is supposed to relate to 
the most flourishing period of the Norse colonies in Greenland, we may properly 
consider that the events mentioned in it occurred in the 12th century. What- 
ever the fact as regards the date of this observation, we may well doubt that the 
whales referred to were whalebone whales. It is much more probable that they 
were white whales, Delphinapterus. 

Passing on to the times of Columbus and the great discoverers and explorers, 
the earliest bit of information about the larger whales of Greenland which I find is 
in Beste’s narrative of Martin Frobisher’s third voyage to Davis Strait in 1578. 
An odd accident happened to one of the vessels in his fleet, which is thus 
described : 


[1578. FROBISHER’S THIRD VOYAGE. ] 


“On Monday, the laste of June [1578], wee mette with manye greate whales, 
as they hadde beene porposes. 

“This same day the Salamander being under both hir corses and bonets, 
hapned to strike a greate whale with hir full stemme, wyth such a blow, that the 
ship stoode stil and stirred neither forwarde nor backward. The whale thereat 
made a great and ugly noise, and caste up his body and tayle, and so went under 
water, and within two dayes after there was founde a greate whale dead , swimming 


5 
above water, which we supposed was that the Salamander stroke.” 


The place where this happened must have been just east of Frobisher Bay, the 
entrance to which (Queen Elizabeth’s Foreland *) they sighted July 2d. 

It is somewhat singular that there is no vessel named Salamander in the roster 
of the fleet. As there is a Salomon or Sollomon, however, it is probable that the 
name is misspelt in the paragraph quoted above. 

From the expression “greate whales, as they hadde beene porposes,” in the first 
sentence, it might be inferred that the Sa/omon ran against an Orcinus or Hyperod- 
don, rather than a baleen whale, but it seems hardly probable that either of these 
could stop a vessel of above 130 tons under full sail. Furthermore, I presume it 


* An eddy, or whirlpool. 

7 A Treatise of Iver Boty a Gronlander, etc. In Asher’s Henry Hudson the Navigator 
(Hakluyt Society, 1860, p. 231). From Purchas His Pilgrimes, v, 3, pp. 518-520. Writings of 
William Barentz in Hudson’s possession, 

The complete heading of the narrative is as follows: “ A Treatise of Iver Boty a Gronlander, 
translated out of the Norsh language into High Dutch, in the yeere 1560. And after out of High 
Dutch into Low Dutch, by William Barentson of Amsterdam, who was chiefe Pilot aforesaid [of the 
expedition of 1595 to the Northeast]. The same copie in High Dutch is in the hands of Ilodocvs 
Hondivs, which I haue seene. And this was translated out of Low Dutch by Master William 
Stere, Marchant, in the yeere 1608, for the vse of me Henrie Hudson. William Barentsons Booke 
is in the hands of Master Peter Plantivs, who lent the same vnto me.” 

*The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher. Ed. by R. Collinson. Hakluyt Soc., 1867, p. 
234. Reprinted from the rst ed. of Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

“Or Cape Resolution, Resolution Island. 
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is not necessary to suppose that the “greate whale” which was struck was of the 
same sort as those referred to as resembling porpoises. These early narratives 
usually contain no more than a passing word regarding the animals observed 
and anything like satisfactory identifications are impossible. 
From the accounts of the voyages of John Davis to the strait which bears his 
name we are able to get a little better idea of the whales which were encountered. 
In the narrative of his first voyage to Greenland in 1585, is the following note: 


“ Between the 16 and the 18 [of July, 1585] great numbers of whales were 
also seen,” ? 


This was just before Davis made a landfall at Cape Discord on the east coast 
of Greenland, which he sighted on July 20, 1585. Soon afterwards he passed into 
Davis Strait and crossed to the vicinity of Cumberland Sound, where, according to 
the narrative written by John Janes, the following incidents occurred : 


[1585. DAvVIS’s FIRST VOYAGE. ] 


“The 17 [of August, 1585] we went on shoare [in Cumberland Sound] . . . 
Our Captaine and master searched still for probabilities of the [ Northwest] passage, 
and first found, that this place was all Islands, with great sounds passing betweene 
them. . . . Thirdly, we saw to the west of those Isles, three or foure Whales 
in a skul, which they judged to come from a westerly sea, because to the Eastward 
we saw not any whale. Also as we were rowing into a very great sound lying 
southwest [Irvine Inlet ?—Ep.], upon a suddayne there came a violent counter 
checke of a tide from the southwest against the flood which we came with, not 
knowing from whence it was maintayned.” * 


Davis was at this time, as the narrative shows, exploring Cumberland Sound 
with the hope of finding the much-sought Northwest Passage. We may suppose 
that the whales seen there were either Humpbacks or Finbacks; though from lack 
of a description it is impossible to determine which of the two they were. The 
Greenland whale is not in these parts in August. 

In the narratives of Davis’s third voyage to Greenland in 1587 we find other 
allusions to whales, as follows: 


“The 24 [of June, 1587] being in 67 degrees and 40 minutes, we had great 
store of Whales, and a kinde of sea birdes which the Mariners called Cortinous 
[| probably a misprint.—Eb. ].” ° 


This was in Davis Strait opposite the Cumberland peninsula. The kind of 
whale, as before, is uncertain. It may have been the Beluga. 
Another allusion, about a month later, is as follows: 


“As we rode at anker [July 23, 1587, among the islands “in the bottome” 


‘Voyages toward the Northwest. Ed. by Thos. Rundall. Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 36. 
*The Voyages and Works of John Davis the Navigator. Ed. by A. H. Markham. Hakluyt 
Soc., 1880, pp. 12-13. 
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of Cumberland Sound] a great whale passed by us, and swam west in among 
the isles,” ? 


Twenty years later Henry Hudson was in Greenland waters, seeking like his 
predecessors that ignis fatwus, the Northwest Passage to Cathay. In the narratives 
of his voyages there are occasional references to whales. The earliest of these, in 
the narrative of the first voyage in 1607, is as follows: 


[1607. HUDSON'S FIRST VOYAGE. ] 


“ Also wee saw [June 13] a whale close by the shoare. Wee called the 
head-land which we saw Youngs Cape; and neere it standeth a very high mount, 
like a round castle, which wee called the Mount of Gods Mercie.” * 


This place appears to have been in Hudson Strait. A few days later we find 
another reference: 


“This day [June 18, 1607] we saw three whales neere our ship, and having 
steered away north-east almost one watch, five leagues, the sea was growne every 
way.”® 


This appears to have been on the east coast of Greenland. Finally, in that 
narrative of Hudson’s last voyage, by Prickett, which contains the tragie story of 
his fate, we find another mention of whales, as follows: 


[1610. HUDSON’S FOURTH AND LAST VOYAGE. ] 


“Our course [soon after the 4 of June, 1610] for the most part was betweene 
the west and north-west, till we raysed the Desolations, which is a great iland in 
the west part of Groneland. On this coast we saw store of whales, and at one 
time three of them came close by us, so as wee could hardly shunne them: then two 
passing very neere, and the third going under our ship, wee received no harme by 
them, praysed be God.” 4 


This locality was in the vicinity of Cape Farewell, the “ Desolations” being 
on either side of that cape. In the perusal of this account one is reminded very 
forcibly of Seammon’s description of the habits of the Common Finback of the North 
Pacific, Balenoptera velifera Cope. “It frequently gambols about vessels at sea,” 
he writes, “in mid-ocean as well as close in with the coast, darting under them or 
shooting swiftly through the water on either side, at one moment upon the surface, 
belching forth its quick ringing spout, and the next instant submerged deep 
beneath the waves.” ® 

Close after Hudson follows Baffin, who was pilot of the ship Discovery for the 
company for the discovery of the Northwest Passage, and approached the Green- 


‘Voyages toward the Northwest. Ed. by Thos. Rundall. Hakluyt Soc., 1849, p. 47. Davis’s 
Traverse Book. From Hakluyt, 3, pp. 153, 154. 

* Henry Hudson, the Navigator. Ed. by Geo. Asher. Hakluyt Soc., 1860, p. 3. 

* Op. cit., Pp» 4. 

* Op. cit., p. 99- 

* Proc. Acad. Nat. Sct. Phila., 1869, p. 52. 
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land coast in May, 1612. The record for the 12th day of that month contains the 
following note: 


[1612. BAFFIN’S FIRST RECORDED VOYAGE. ] 


“This day [May 12, 1612] the water changed of a blackish colour; also, we 
saw many whales and grampus’s.”’ 

This was near (and east of) Cape Farewell, which they sighted May 138th, and 
again May 14th. In 1616, in the same month, Baffin was once more in Greenland 
waters, and the narrative of that voyage contains an interesting account of the find- 
ing of a dead whale in Davis Strait somewhat north of Disco Island. Baffin 
records the incident thus: 


[1616. BAFFIN’S SECOND VOYAGE TO GREENLAND. (FIFTH RECORDED VOYAGE.)] 


“The two and twentieth day [of May, 1616], at a north sunne, wee set saile 
and plyed still northward, the winde being right against vs as we stood off and 
on. Vpon the sixe and twentieth day, in the afternoone, we found a dead whale, 
about sixe and twentie leagues from shoare, hauing all her finnes [whalebone]. 
Then making our ship fast, wee vsed the best means wee could to get them, and 
with much toile got a hundred and sixtie that euening. The next morning the sea 
went uery high, and the winde arising, the whale broke from vs, and we were 
forced to leaue her and set saile, and hauing not stood past three or foure leagues 
north-westward, came to the ice, then wee tacked and stood to the shoare-ward, a 
sore storme ensued.” * 


This dead whale is mentioned again in a letter which Baffin wrote to Sir John 
Wolstenholme, one of the principal promoters of the enterprise, in connection with 
quite extended remarks on the whales of Baffin Bay, so that we are enabled to 
identify it as a Greenland Right whale. The paragraphs which are pertinent to 
our subject are as follows: 


[1616. BAFFIN’S LETTER TO SIR JOHN WOLSTENHOLME. ] 


“ Now that the worst is knowne (concerning the passage) it is necessarie and 
requisite your worship should vnderstand what probabilitie and hope of profit 
might here be made hereafter, if the voyage might bee attempted by fitting men. 
And first, for the killing of whales; certaine it is, that in this Bay [Baffin Bay] 
ave great numbers of them, which the Biscayners call the Grand Bay whales, of 
the same kind as are killed at Greencland, and as it seemeth to me, easie to be 
strooke, because they are not vsed to be chased or beaten. For we being but one 
day in Whale Sound (so called for the number of whales we saw there sleeping, 
and lying aloft on the water, not fearing our ship, or ought else); that if we had 
beene fitted with men and things necessarie, it had beene no hard matter to haue 
strooke more then would have made three ships a sauing voyage; and that it is of 
that sort of whale, theare is no feare; I being twise at Greeneland, tooke sufficient 
notice to know them againe ; besides a dead whale we found at sea, hauing all her 


*The Voyages of William Baffin. Ed. by C.R. Markham. Hakluyt Soc., 1881, p. 7. From 
Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 6, 1732, pp. 241-251. Written by John Gatonbe. 
* Op. cit., pp. 139-140. From Purchas. Written by Baffin. 
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finnes (or rather all the rough of her mouth), of which with much labour we got 
one hundred and sixtie the same evening we found her; and if that foule wether 
and a storme the next day had not followed, we had no doubt but to haue had all, 
or the most part of them: but the winde and sea rising, shee broke from vs, and 
we were forced to leave her. Neither are they onely to be looked for in Whale 
Sound, but also in Smith’s Sound, Wolstenholme’s Sound, and others, etca.,” 

(Pp. 146-147.) 

“As concerning what the shore will yeeld, as beach-finnes, morse-teeth, and 
such like, I can say little, because we came not on shore in any of the places where 
hope was of findinge them. 

“But here som may object why we sought that coast no better? To this I 
answere, that while we were thereabout, the wether was so exceeding foule, we 
could not. . . . When we had coasted the land so farre to the southward, that 
hope of passage was none, then the yeere was too farre spent [to seek a harbor], 
and many of our men very weake, and withall we hauing some beliefe that ships 
the next yeere would be sent for the killing of whales, which might doe better 
than we.” (Pp. 147-148.) 

“And seeing I have briefly set doune what hope there is of making a profit- 
able voyage, it is not vnfit your worship should know what let or hindrance might 
be to the same. The chiefest and greatest cause is, that som yeere it may happen by 
reason of the ice lying betweene 72 and a halfe and 76 degrees, no minutes, that the 
ships cannot com into those places till toward the middest of July, so that want of 
time to stay in the countrey may be some let: yet they may well tarry till the last 
of August, in which space much businesse may be done, and good store of oile 
made. Neuerthelesse, if store of whales come in (as no feare to the contrarie) what 
cannot be made in oyle, may be brought home in blubber, and the finnes will arise 
to good profit. Another hinderance will be, because the bottome of the sounds 
will not be so soone cleere as would bee wished ; by meanes whereof, now and then 
a whale may be lost. (The same case sometimes chanceth in Greeneland [2 @. 
Spitzbergen |.) Yet, I am perswaded those sounds before named [ Whale, Smith, and 
Wolstenholme] will all be cleere before the twentieth of July: for we, this yeere, 
were in Whale Sound the fourth day, amongst many whales, and might have 
strooke them without let of ice.”? 


This letter, which is undated, relates to the second voyage, 1616. 

The use of the name “Grand Bay whale” in this letter for the Greenland 
Right whale attracted the attention of Eschricht and Reinhardt, and they enter 
into an elaborate discussion as to its significance in relation to the primitive distri- 
bution of the species in their exhaustive memoir.” 

Thomas Edge was in Spitzbergen at the same time as Baffin, and in the narra- 
tive of his “ten several voyages” thither he takes pains to insert a description of 
the various species of whales found in those waters. The description begins thus: 


[1610-1622. VOYAGES OF THOMAS EDGE TO SPITZBERGEN.] 


“There are eight sorts of whales: The first is called the Grand-Bay, from a 
place in Mew-found-land, where they were first killed ; he is black, with a smooth 


‘Voyages towards the Northwest. Ed. by Thos. Rundall. Hakluyt Soc., 1849, pp. 146- 


149. Krom Purchas. 
20m Nordhvalen. Vidensk. Selsk. Skr., 5 Rakke, naturvid. og math. Afd., Bd. 5, p. 459. 
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Skin, and white underneath the Chaps: This Whale yields about 100 Hogsheads 
of Oyl. 

“The second is called Sarda, of the same colour, but somewhat less, and yields 
about 70 or 80 Hogsheads; he hath white things growing on his Back like to 
Barnacles.” c 


Edge thus corroborates Baffin, and there can be no doubt that the name “ Grand 
Bay whale” was in currency for Balena mysticetus at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century and perhaps earlier. 

Grand Bay, as the maps of that period show, was a name applied to that part of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence immediately within the Strait of Belle Isle. It is to be 
found on Allefonsce’s sketch, Champlain’s maps (1612, 1618, and 1632), Jacobsz’s 
map (1621), and others.” 

Now, although the latest writer on the Greenland whale places the southern 
limit of its range at about 58° n. lat., on the coast of Labrador,’ one would not be 
surprised to learn that in the winter months it followed the ice down to the Strait 
of Belle Isle, and became the object of a fishery there. But, as Eschricht remarked, 
the Newfoundland whale fishery of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
carried on exclusively in the summer months and on the theory that the Greenland 
whale was one of the species pursued, it is necessary to suppose that it remained 
after the ice had disappeared in these parts, which is entirely contrary to what is 
known of its habits. 

As a solution of the problem, Eschricht suggested that the Basques did not 
know of the visits of the Greenland whale to the Newfoundland coast until they 
had begun to establish settlements and winter there. In the instructions given 
Edge by the Muscovy Company the species is called the “ Bearded whale”; while 
in his account of his voyages to Spitzbergen, 1612 to 1622, it is called “Grand Bay” 
whale. The natural inference is that soon after 1611 certain Basques had dis. 
covered that the Greenland whale occurred in Newfoundland waters, and had 
afterwards shipped with Edge for the Spitzbergen fishery and reported to him the 
name “Grand Bay” whale. The matter quoted is chiefly interesting in the present 
connection as the first attempt to identify the whales in American waters with 
those of Europe, and as an early (though not the earliest) mention of whales at 
Newfoundland. 

A little later in this same voyage which we have been discussing, Baffin 

‘Harris's Voyages, 1, p. 574. Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 3, 1625, pp. 462-473. 

Champlain has the following regarding the name of “Grand Baye”: 

“Tl y a un lieu dans le golphe Sainct Laurent, qu’on nomme la grande baye, proche du passage 


du Nort de l'Isle de terre neufue, 4 cinquante deux degrés, ou les Basques vont faire la pesche 
des balaines.” 

(LaverpizRE, (Euvres de Champlain, 2d ed., 1870, 6, p. 1088. This is in the second part 
of Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France Occidentale, dicte Canada. Paris, 1632.) 

*See Justin Winsor’s Cartier to Frontenac, 1894, pp. 42, 102, 107, 125, and 140, where 
these maps are reproduced. 

“SOUTHWELL, THos., The Migration of the Right Whale (Balena mysticetus). Nat. Sci., 12, 
1898, pl. 12. 
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proceeded to very high latitudes and on July 3d, 1616, was in Wolstenholme Sound, 
to which he gave its present name. He writes thus of the whales: 


[July 3, 1616]: “ This Sound wee called Wolstenholme Sound; it hath many 
inlets or smaller sounds in it, and is a fit place for the killing of whales. a 


The next day he explored and named Whale Sound, of which he writes: 


“In this Sound [July 4, 1616] we saw great numbers of whales, therefore 
we called it Whale Sound, and doubtlesse, if we had beene provided for killing 
of them, we might have strooke very many. It lyeth in the latitude 77° 30/.”? 


HUDSON BAY. 


The narratives of Hudson’s (1610), Baffin’s (1612-1616), Button’s (1612), and 
Munck’s (1619) voyages contain nothing regarding whales in Hudson Bay and Strait. 
A passing reference is to be found in the account of Fox’s voyage of 1631, as follows: 


[1631. CAPTAIN LUKE FOX IN HUDSON Bay. |] 


“Fox obeyed his instructions, though he evidently entertained an opinion 
that this [7. e., Roe’s Welcome northward | was the fittest part to search for the 
passage ; ‘ being moved by the high flowing of the tyde and the whales, for all the 
tydes that floweth that bay [Hudson Bay ], commeth (neere) from thence.” ® 


Captain Coats’s Remarks on the Geography of Hudson’s Bay, from voyages 
I gt ) yag 
between 1727 and 1751, contains the following: 


“Near Whale Cove and Brook Cobham, it is agreed on all hands, their are 
such sholes of whales and seales, as is no where else to be met with in the known 
world.” 4 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


It is sometimes asserted that the Basques, who undoubtedly hunted the Right 
whale, Balena biscayensis, on the coasts of Europe in the Middle Ages, finally 
crossed to Newfoundland in pursuit of their quarry at a period antedating Colum- 
bus’s discovery. Thus, P. Fischer in 1872, in his account of the Basque whale 
fishery, writes: “When the Basques had destroyed the whales which arrived in 


‘The Voyages of William Baffin, 1612-1622. Ed. by C. R. Markham. Hakluyt Soc., 1881, 
p. 144. From Purchas. Written by Baffin. 

* Op. cit., p. 145. Ross also found whales in this vicinity in 1818, but Southwell regards both 
these instances as exceptional, and thinks it improbable that the Greenland whale (2. mysticetus) 
commonly passes beyond 75° n. lat. (Vat. Scz., 12, 1898, p. 408.) 

° Voyages towards the Northwest. Ed.by Thomas Rundall. Hakluyt Soc., 1849, p. 177. Abst. 
from N. W. Foxe. 

“Hakluyt Soc., 1852, p. 29. 
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winter in their parts, they sailed westward, and in 1372 reached the banks of 
Newfoundland, where they observed whales in abundance.” 

No authorities are cited by Fischer, and similar statements by other authors 
prove elusive. Justin Winsor summed up the evidence on this point in 1894 in the 


following language : 


“We need not confidently trust the professions of Michel and other advocates 
of the Basques, and believe that a century before Cabot their hardy fishermen dis- 
covered the banks of Newfoundland, and had even penetrated into the bays and 
inlets of the adjacent coasts. There seems, however, little doubt that very early in 
the sixteenth century fishing equipments for these regions were made by the Nor- 
mans, as Bréard chronicles them in his Documents relatifs @ la Normand.” ” 


Of post-Columbian explorers of Newfoundland and the St. Lawrence, the first 
to make mention of large whales is Cartier. Indeed, the allusions to cetaceans in 
his narrative of his second voyage to Canada appear to constitute the first authentic 
notice of whalebone whales on the east coast of North America. Cartier left 
St. Malo on his second voyage, May 19, 15385, and in July entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Soon afterwards he passed westward and proceeded to explore the 
St. Lawrence River. In his narrative of the journey we find the following: 


[1535. CARTIER’S SECOND VOYAGE. ] 


“ The said river [the St. Lawrence] beginneth beyond the Island of the Assump- 
tion, over against the high mountains of Hognedo, and of the seven islands: the 
distance over from one side to the other is about 35 or 40 leagues; in the midst it 
is above 200 fathom deep. The surest way to sail upon it is upon the south side ; 
and toward the north, that is to say, from the said seven islands, from side to side 
there is seven leagues distance, where are also two great rivers that come down 
from the hills of Saguenay, and make divers very dangerous shelves in the sea. 

“At the entrance of those two rivers, we saw many a great store of whales 
and sea-horses.” ® 


Exactly where these two rivers are is uncertain, but early maps show the 
‘Land of the Seven Islands” to be on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, near 
its mouth. The whales mentioned were most probably whalebone whales, as 
mention is made soon afterwards of porpoises and the Beluga, thus: 


“ All the said country on both sides the [St. Lawrence | river, as far as Hochelay 
and beyond, is as fair and plain as ever was seen. . . . There are also many 
whales, porpoises, sea-horses, and adhothuis [Beluga], which is a kind of fish that 
we had never seen nor heard of before. 


‘Fiscuer, P., Documents pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la Baleine des Basques (Balena bis- 
cayensis), Annal. Sct. Nat., Zool., 15, 1872, art. 3, p. 15. 

Van Beneden repeats the statement in his Hist. Nat. des Cétacés des Mers d’Europe, 1889, p. 25. 

* Winsor, JUSTIN, Cartier to Frontenac, 1894, pp. 9-10. 

* Narration of the Navigation to the Islands of Canada, etc. Pinkerton’s Voyages, 12, p. 657, 
Cartier’s Voyage, 1535. From Hakluyt, 3, p. 212. 
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“They are as great as porpoises, as white as any snow, their body and head 
fashioned as a greyhound, they are wont always to abide between the fresh and 
salt water, which beginneth between the river of Saguenay and Canada.”! 

At the date of Cartier’s explorations (and even somewhat before his time) 
whalers are believed to have pursued the Biscay whale, Balena biscayensis, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The records of this industry are for the most part buried 
in obscurity, or have been destroyed, and such as are now known contain no 
descriptions of whales. Eugen Gelcich, in an article on Duro’s Disquisiciones Nau- 
ticas, writes : 


“The regular appearance of the whale in the Bay of Biscay at the beginning 
of autumn and its disappearance with the first breath of spring must have been 
noticed very early by the Gascognes. Whether it occurred to any one, however, 
as early as the 10th century to follow the whale opportunely with its departure, 
in order to discover its summer station, is not demonstrable, although a tradition 
relative thereto existed in Spain, and perhaps still exists. Vargas Ponce [a cele- 
brated Spanish historian] in spite of the most diligent search found only records 
since the year 1530. These were in the municipal and parochial records of Brio. 
The names of the caravels as well as of their commanders are given. The celebrated 
Spanish admiral, Juan de Urdaire, began his maritime career in such voyages, 
which reached to the American coasts.” ” 


Later in the century we have the statement made by Anthony Parkhurst in a 
letter to Hakluyt, in 1578, to the effect that at that time from 20 to 30 Basque 
whaling vessels repaired to Newfoundland “to kill whale for Traine.” * 

For the year 1587, we have the following reference in the narrative of Davis’s 
third voyage : 


“The 17th [of August, 1587] we met a shippe at Sea, and, as farre as wee 
could judge, it was a Biskaine: wee thought she went a fishing for Whales, for in 52 
degrees or thereabout, we saw very many.” 4 


His Traverse Book at this date contains the following : 


“The true course, &e. This day, upon the Banke [Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land] we met a Biscaine bound either for the Grand bay or for the passage. He 
chased us.” ° 


1 Narration of the Navigation to the Islands of Canada, etc. Pinkerton’s Voyages, r2, p. 658. 
“ Aug. 18, 1535, the sailors saw more whales near Anticosti Id. than they could remember 
ever to have seen before.” (Eschricht, from Marc Lescarbot’s Histoire de la nouvelle France, 
4th ed., 1624, p. 285.) 
? Getcicu, E., Der Fischfang der Gascogner und die Entdeckung von Neufundland. Nach den 
“ Disquisiciones Nauticas ” von Cesaro Fernandez Duro bearbeitet. Zezt. Gesell. Erdkunde, Berlin, 
18, 1883, p. 258. 
° Hak.uyt, The Principal Navigations of the English Nation, 3, 1600, p. 132. 
‘The Voyages and Works of John Davis. Ed. by A. H. Markham. Hakluyt Soc., 1880, p. 48. 
* Op. cit, p. 57. Davis started Aug. 15th at noon in lat. 52° 12’ and 16 leagues from shore, and 
in the next 44 hours went 80 leagues about E. by S. 
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Edward Haies, in his account of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s voyage to Newfound- 
land in 1583, includes among the “commodities” of the island “abundance of 
whales,” “for which also,” he writes, “is a very great trade in ye bayes of Placentia 
and Grand bay, where is made Trane oyles of the whale.” ! 

Toward the close of the century, in 1594, the ship Grace of Dristoll made a 
trip to the Gulf of St. Lawrence for whales and reported finding some 700 or 800 
pieces of whalebone in two large Basque whaling vessels which had been wrecked in 
St. George’s Bay, Newfoundland. The account, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, is as follows 


[1594. VOYAGE OF THE “GRACE OF BRISTOLL” TO THE BAY OF ST, LAWRENCE. ] 


“In this bay of Saint George [Newfoundland, May, 1594] we found the 
wrackes of 2 great Biskaine ships, which had bene cast away three yeres before: 
where we had some seven or eight hundred whale finnes, and some yron bolts and 
chains of their mayne shrouds & fore shroudes: al their traine [oil] was beaten out 
with the weather but the caske remained still. Some part of the commodities were 
spoiled by tumbling downe of the cliffs of the hils, which covered part of the caske, 
and greater part of those whale finnes, which we mndemtoad to be there by foure 
Spaniar ‘ds which escaped & were brought to 8. John de Luz. : 

“Then being enformed, that the ‘Whales which are deadly wounded in the 
grand Baye [near the Strait of Belle Isle], and yet escape the fisher for a time, are 
woont usually to shoot themselves on shore on the Isle of Assumption, or Natisco- 
tee, which lieth in the very mouth of the great river that runneth up to Canada, 
we shaped our course over to that long Isle of Natiscotee. 

“ And after wee had searched two “day es and a night for the w ‘hales which were 
wounded which we hoped to have found there, and missed of our purpose we 
returned backe to the Southwarde.” 


In 1594 or 1595, Robert Dudley made a voyage to the West Indies, returning 
along the coast of the United States and Canada. On April 11, 1595, the following 
was recorded : 


“ After wee weare past the meridian of the Bermudes our courses brought us 
not far from the cost of Labradore or Nova Francia, which wee knew by the. great 
aboundance of whalles.” * 


Lescarbot, who took part in the establishment of the French colonies in Acadia 
and Port Royal in 1605, published in 1609 a history of the region, in the course of 
which he describes the whale fishery in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, though he does 
not describe the whale itself. This, however, was doubtless the Right whale. He 
remarks : 

[1609. LESCARBOT’S NARRATIVE. ] 


“JT leaue the maner of taking of her [Leviathan], described by Oppian and S. 
Lasil for to come to our French-men, and chiefely the Basques, who doe goe euery 


‘Hak tuyt, R., The Principal Navigations of the English Nation, 1589, p. 689. 

* Op. ctt., 3, 1600, p. 194. The voyage of the Grace of Bristol of M. Rice Sones, a Barke of 
thirty-five Tunnes, vp into the Bay of Saint Zawrence to the Northwest of Mewefoundland, as 
farre as the Isle of Assumption or Natiscotec, for the barbes or fynnes of Whales and traine oyle, 
made by Silvester Wyet, Shipmaster of Bristol/. 

* The Voyage of Sir Robert Dudley to the West Indies, 1594-1595. Hakluyt Soc., 1899, p. 53. 
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yeare to the great riuer of Canada for the Whale. Commonly the fishing thereof 
is made in the river called Lesguemin toward Tadoussac. And for to doe it 
they goe by skowtes to make watch vpon the tops of rockes, to see if they may 
haue the sight of some one: and when they haue discovered any, foorthwith 
they goe with fower shaloupes after it, and hauing cunningly borded her, they 
strike her with a harping iron to the depth of her lard, and to the quicke of the 
flesh. Then this creature feeling herselfe rudely pricked, with a dreadfull boister- 
ousnesse casteth herselfe into the depth of the sea. The men in the meane while 
are in their shirts, which vere out the cord whereunto the harping iron is tied, 
which the whale carrieth away. But at the shaloupe side that hath giuen the blow 
there is a man redy with a hatchet in hand to cut the said cord, least perchance 
some accident should happen that it were mingled, or that the Whales force should 
be too violent: which notwithstanding hauing found the bottome,and being able to 
goe no further, she mounteth vp againe leasurely aboue the water: and then againe 
she is set upon with glaue-staves, or pertuisanes, very sharp, so hotly that the salt- 
water pierceing within her flesh she looseth her force, and remaineth there. Then 
one tieth her to a cable at whose end is an anker which is cast into the sea, then at 
the end of six or eight daies they goe to fetch her, when time and opportunity per- 
mits it they cut her in peeces, and in great kettles doe seeth the fat which melteth 
it selfe into oile, wherewith they may fill 400 Hogs-heads, sometimes more, and 
sometimes lesse, according to the greatnesse of the beast, and of the tongue com- 
monly they draw fiue, yea six hogs-heads full of traine.” [Then follows quotation 
from Acosta’s account of Indians taking whales in Florida. |’ 


When Champlain was returning from Tadoussac on the St. Lawrence River to 
France, 1610, his vessel ran into a whale and he takes the occasion to describe the 
whale fishery in detail, as follows: 


[ 1610. CHAMPLAIN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE WHALE FISHERY IN NEW FRANCE, CHAPTER x11. | 


“Tt has seemed to me not to be inappropriate to give here a short description 
of the whale fishery, as many persons have never seen it and believe that they are 
taken by shooting with guns, while there are hars so unblushing that they affirm 
this to those who know nothing of it. From these false accounts many persons have 
obstinately disputed this with me. 

“Those then who are most skilful at this fishery are the Basques, who in order 
to prosecute it, place their vessels in a safe harbor, near where they judge there are 
numbers of whales, and equip many boats filled with good men and lines, which are 
small ropes made of the best hemp obtainable, having a length of at least 150 
fathoms; and have a great many lances of the length of a half-pike, which have the 
iron six inches broad,—of others a foot and a half or two feet long, very sharp. 
They have in each boat a harpooner, who is a man of the most agile and skilful 
among them, and draws the most pay after the masters, inasmuch as it is the most 
hazardous position. The boat above mentioned being outside the harbor, they look 
in all directions in order that they may if possible see and discover a whale feeding 
off one shore or the other; and not seeing any, they return to land and ascend the 
highest promontory they find, for the purpose of seeing as far as possible, and there 
they station a man as a sentinel, who seeing a whale, which they discover as much 
by its size as by the water which it spouts out of its blowholes, which is more than 


1 Lescarpot, Nova Francia, Or the Description of that part of New France which is one 
continent with Virginia, &c. Trans. by P. E. London, 1609, pp. 268-269. 
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a barrel at a time, and to the height of two lances; and from this water which it 
spouts up, they judge how much oil it will probably yield. There are some from 
which as much as 120 (s¢# vingts) barrels may be obtained, from others less. 

“On seeing this huge fish, they embark promptly in their boats and by force of 
oars or wind, go as close as they may. Seeing the whale between two waves, at 
the same instant the harpooner is at the front of the boat with a harpoon, which is 
an iron 2 feet long and one half broad at the wings, hafted on a staff the length 
of a half-pike, at the middle of which there is a groove where the line is attached ; 
and as soon as the harpooner sees his chance, he throws his harpoon at the whale, 
the same entering well forward. As soon as it (the whale) feels itself wounded, it 
goes to the bottom. And if by chance on returning a number of times, it assaults 
the boat or the men with its tail, it shatters them like a glass. 

“This is all the risk they run of being killed in harpooning it. But as soon as 
they have cast the harpoon, they let their line run out, till the whale is at the 
bottom ; and sometimes as it does not go down directly, it tows the boat more than 
eight or nine leagues, and goes as fast as a horse, and the men are very often com- 
pelled to cut their line, fearing that the whale may drag them under the water. 
But when it goes directly to the bottom it remains there a little time & then 
returns quietly to the surface; and as fast as it rises, they take in their line little 
by little, and then when it is on top they place two or three boats around it with 
their lances, with which they give it many thrusts; and feeling itself struck the 
whale descends directly below the surface, losing blood & becoming enfeebled in 
such a manner that it has no more strength nor vitality, and coming again to the 
surface, they succeed in killing it. When it is dead, it does not go down to the 
bottom again; and then they fasten to it good ropes and tow it ashore, in the place 
where they have their try works (degrat), which is the place where they boil the 
blubber of the whale in order to extract the oil. 

“Such is the manner in which they fish and not by shooting with guns, as 
many think, as I have said above.” ? 


This is repeated from Les Voyages du Sieur de Champlain, Paris, 1613, p. 226 
(Laverdiére, Guvres de Champlain, 2d ed., 3, 1870, p. 874), where it occurs in 
connection with the voyage from Tadoussac to France in 1610; but in the latter 
place it is introduced thus: 


“On the 13 of the said month we departed from Tadoussac, and arrived at 
the Isle Percée the next day, where we found a number of vessels engaged in the 
fishery for dry and fresh fish. 

“On the 18" of the said month we departed from Isle Pereée and passed along 
the 42° parallel of latitude without having any knowledge of the great bank where 
the fishery for fresh fish is carried on, for the said place is too narrow on this 
parallel. 

_ “Being half across, we ran into a whale which was asleep and the vessel pass- 

ing above it made a very large opening in it near the tail, which caused it immedi- 

ae wake (without our vessel being damaged) and shed a great amount of 
ood. 


“Tt seems to me not inappropriate to give here a brief description of the whale 
fishery,” ete. 


‘ LAVERDIERE, CEuvres de Champlain, 2d ed., 5, 1870, pp. 835-837. This is Chapter XII in 


Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France Occidentale, dicte Canada, faits par le Sr. de Champlain. Paris, 
1632. 
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At the close Champlain remarks as follows : 


“To take up again the thread of my discourse, after the wounding of the 
whale, as aforesaid, we took numbers of porpoises which our boatswain’s mate 
harpooned, from which we received pleasure and satisfaction.” ! 


From the fact that the whales mentioned by Champlain remained on the sur- 
face when killed it is evident that they were Right whales, and not Finbacks, or 
Humpbacks, as indeed we know from other sources. 

The branch of the Franciscan monks of the Roman Catholic church known 
as the Recollets had mission establishments on the St. Lawrence from 1615 to 
1629. Sagard-Theodat, a monk of this order, published in 1632 an account of his 
observations in the country, in the course of which he makes some very interesting 
observations on the whales of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which are among the 
earliest sufficiently detailed to indicate the kind of whale referred to. He writes: 


[1615-1629. SAGARD-THEODAT’S NARRATIVE. | 


“T amused myself at times, when I felt so disposed, by watching the whales 
spout and the little whales play, and have seen an infinity of them, particularly at 
Gaspé, where they disturbed our repose by their puffing, and the divers cruisings 
of both Gibars and whales. The Gibar is a kind of whale, so called on account of 
a protuberance that it seems to have, having the back much raised, where it carries 
a fin. 

“Tt is not smaller than the whales, but is not so thick or corpulent, and has 
the snout longer and more pointed, and a blowhole on the forehead, through which 
it spouts water with great force. Some on this account call it the puffer. 

“All the whales carry and produce their young fully alive, nursing them, and 
covering and shielding them with their fins. The Gibars and other whales sleep 
holding their heads extended a little out of the water, so that this blowhole is 
exposed and at the surface. The whales are to be seen and discovered from afar 
by their tail, which they show frequently on diving into the sea, and also by the 
water which they throw out of their blowholes, which is more than a hogshead at 
a time, and to the height of two lances, and by this water which the whale throws 
up, one can judge how much oil it will furnish. 

“There are such as one may obtain more than 400 hogsheads (Jarrzques) from, 
and others less, and, from the tongue one may ordinarily obtain five or six hogs- 
heads (and Pliny states that whales are found which are 600 feet long and 360 
broad). There are some from which one may obtain more. 

“On my return I saw very few whales at Gaspé, in comparison with the preced- 
ing year, and could not perceive the cause, nor the reason for it, if not that it might 
be in part the great abundance of blood which flowed from the wound of a large 
whale, that for pleasure one of our commissioners had given him with a shot of an 
arquebus, double loaded. This is, however, not the way to capture them, for it 
requires quite other inventions, and artifices of which the Basques know very well 
how to make use, but since other authors have written of them, I will refrain from 
describing them. 


‘ LAVERDIERE, CEuvres de Champlain, 2d ed., 3, 1870, pp. 376-377. 
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“The first whale that we saw at sea was asleep, and as we passed quite close 
the ship was turned a little, for fear that upon awaking it might do us some harm. 
I saw one among the others extraordinarily large, and such that the captain and 
those who went about there said assuredly they had never seen a larger one. 
That which enabled one the better to appreciate his bulk and size was that in 
throwing himself about and bearing up against the sea, he made visible a part 
of his huge body. I was very much astonished by a Gbar which with its fin 
or its tail (for I could not well discern or recognize which it was) struck so terribl] 
hard on the water, that one could hear it for a long distance, and I was told that 
it was to surprise and mass together the fish, in order afterwards to swallow 


them.” ! 
He remarks also: 


“ All this bay [of Gaspé] was so full of whales that at last they inconvenienced 
us very much, and disturbed our repose by their continual bustle, and the noise of 
their spoutings.” * 


We have already seen that Baffin in his letter to Wolstenholme relative to his 
voyage of 1616 mentions the “Grand Bay” whale (or whale of the Strait of Belle 
Isle) which Eschricht believed to be Lalena mysticetus. (See p. 10.) 

Champlain’s account of Canada, already cited, which was published in 1632, 
contains this note: 


“Codfish and whales are fished for along all the coasts of New France, in 
almost all seasons.” ® 


NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


None of the explorers of the 16th century make any reference, so far as 
I am aware, to the occurrence of whalebone whales in New England waters. In 
Brereton’s account of Gosnold’s voyage to Massachusetts in 1602, however, we find 
whales included in the list of “commodities” seen in the country, and the following 
remark : 

“On the north side of this island [ Martha’s Vineyard? March, 1602] we found 


many huge bones and ribs of whales.” 4 
y Aug 


Waymouth, who made a voyage to the coast of New England in 1605, remarks 
of the Indians : 


“One especial thing is their manner of killing the whale, which they call 
powdawe ; and will describe his form; how he bloweth up the water; and that he 
is twelve fathoms long; and that they go in company of their king with a multi- 


"SAGARD-THEODAT, G., Le Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons, 1632, pp. 24-27. 

“Op: Cit., Pp. 40: 

*“ LAVERDIERE, CEuvres de Champlain, 2d ed., 5, 1870, p. 663. 

* BRERETON, JOHN, A Brief and True Relation of the Discovery of the North Part of Virginia, 
Made this Present Year 1602. London, 1602. Mass. Hist. Coll. (3), 8, p. 87. 
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tude of their boats, and strike him with a bone made in fashion of a harping iron 
fastened to a rope, which they make great and strong of the bark of trees, which 
they veer out after him: then all their boats come about him, and as he riseth 
above water, with their arrows they shoot him to death: when they have killed 
him and dragged him to shore, they call all their chief lords together, and sing 
a song of joy: and those chief lords, whom they call sagamores, divide the spoil, 
and give to every man a share, which pieces so distributed, they hang up about 
their houses for provision: and when they boil them, they blow off the fat, and 
put to their pease, maize, and other pulse which they eat.”? 


His landfall seems to have been at Nantucket [Cuerno?] and he remarks: 


“Here [May 14, 1605] we found great store of excellent codfish, and saw 
many whales, as we had done two or three days before.” [Somewhere near the 
Island of Cuerno in lat. 41° 20'.]* 


He also includes whales among the profitable things to be found in New 
England. 


These notes furnish no information as to the kind of whales obtained, but in 
John Smith’s account of his voyage to New England in 1614 we find a definite 
allusion to the Finbacks. He writes: 


[1614. JOHN SMITH’S VOYAGE TO NEW ENGLAND. ] 


“Tn the month of April, 1614, at the charge of Captain Marmaduke Roydon, 
Captain George Langam, Mr, John Buley and Mr. Wilham Skelton, with two ships 
from London, I chanced to arrive at Monahigan | Monhegan] an isle of America, in 
434 [43° 40'] of northerly latitude: our plot was there to take whales, for which 
we had one Samuel Cramton and divers others expert in that faculty, and also to 
make trials of a mine of gold and copper; if those failed, fish and furs were then 
our refuge to make ourselves savers howsoever: we found this whale-fishing a 
costly conclusion, we saw many and spent much time in chasing them, but could 
not kill any, they being a kind of imbartes, and not the whale that yields fins and 
oil, as we expected ; for our gold it was rather the master’s device to get a voyage 
that projected it, than any knowledge he had at all of any such matter; fish and 
furs were now our guard, and by our late arrival and long lingering about the 
whale, the prime of both those seasons were past ere we perceived it, we thinking 
that their seasons served at all times, but we found it otherwise, for by the midst 
of June the fishing failed, yet in July and August some were taken, but not suf- 
ficient to defray so great a charge as our stay required: of dry fish we made about 
forty thousand, of cor-fish about seven thousand.” * 


‘Waymouth’s Voyage in the Discovery of the Land of Virginia, written by James Rosier. 
London, 1605. Mass. Hist. Coll. (3), 8, p. 156. 

OP), GiB iM: sieht 

ODS cits ps 1517. 

*Smiru, J., General History of New England. Pinkerton’s Voyages, 13, 1812, p. 207. 

Starbuck puts the matter in a somewhat different light, remarking that Smith “found whales 
so plentiful along the coast that he turned from the primary object of his voyage to pursue them.” 
There appears to be nothing in the original narrative just quoted to justify this view. —STARBUCK, 
History of the American Whale Fishery. eft. U. S. Fish Com., pt. 4, 1878, p. 5, foot-note. 
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In Bradford’s and Winslow’s Journal of events in Plymouth Colony from 
1602 to 1625 we find the following under date of November 11, 1620: 


[1620, CAPE COD. BRADFORD’s AND WINSLOW’S “ JOURNAL,” | 


[Nov. 11, 1620.] “And every day we saw whales playing hard by us; of 
which in that place, if we had instruments and means to take them, we might have 
made a very rich return; which, to our great grief, we wanted. Our master and 
his mate, and others experienced in fishing, professed we might have made three or 
four thousand pounds’ worth of oil. They preferred it before Greenland whale- 
fishing, and purpose the next winter to fish for whale here.” ! 


In the same Journal, among the arguments brought forward for the establish- 
ment of a settlement at Pamet River, on Cape Cod, is the following: 


[1620. CAPE COD, MASS. BRADFORD'S AND WINSLOW’S “JOURNAL.” ] 


“Thirdly, Cape Cod was like to be a place of good fishing; for we saw daily 
great whales, of the best kind for oil and bone, come close aboard our ship, and, in 
fair weather, swim and play about us. There was once one, when the sun shone 
warm, came and lay above water, as if she had been dead, for a good while to- 
gether, within half a musket shot of the ship; at which two were prepared to 
shoot, to see whether she would stir or no, He that gave fire first, his musket flew 
in pieces, both stock and barrel; yet, thanks be to God, neither he nor any man 
else was hurt with it, though many were there about. But when the whale saw 
her time, she gave a snuff, and away.” * 


An account of a voyage to New England in 1629 contains the following 
reference to whales: 


“This day [June 24] we had all a cleare and comfortable sight of America, 
and of the Cape Sable that was over against us 7 or 8 leagues northward. Here 
we saw yellow gilliflowers on the sea. 

“Thursday, [25 June] wind still N. E.a full and fresh gale. In the afternoon 
we had a cleare sight of many islands and hills by the sea “shoare. Now we saw 
abundance of mackrill, a great store of great whales puffing up water as they goe, 


*YounG, ALEx., Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth from 1602 to 
1625, Boston, 1841, p. 119. Bradford’s and Winslow’s Journal. Young comments on this para- 
graph as follows: 

“Whales are frequently seen in Barnstable Bay and on the outside of the Cape, and are killed 
by boats from Provincetown. Occasionally, though more rarely of late, they come into the harbour ; 
at the beginning of the present century, two or three whales, producing about a hundred barrels of 
oil, were annually caught ; the last that was killed in the harbour was in Dec., 1840, a humpback, 
that made fifty barrels of oil. The appearance of a whale in the harbour is the signal for a general 
stir among the hundred graceful five-hand boats that line the circling shore of this beautiful bay. 
The American whale fishery commenced at Cape Cod, where it was carried on entirely in boats, 
which put off whenever a signal was given by persons on the look out from an elevated station, 
that a whale was seen to blow. In 1690 ‘one Ichabod Paddock’ went from the Cape to Nantucket 
to teach the inhabitants of that isle the art and mystery of catching whales.—See A/ass. Hist. Coll. 
(Gay Sap rea 

"Op. cit., p. 146. 
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some of them came neere our shipp; this creature did astonish us that saw them 
not before; their back appeared like a little island.”—(P. 42.) ! 


On another page” are again mentioned “huge whales going by companies and 
puffing up water-streames.” 

Richard Mather, in his voyage to New England in 1635, mentions seeing near 
that coast “ mighty whales spewing up water in the air like the smoke of a chimney.” : 

In 1639, according to Starbuck, the Massachusetts colonies began to pass acts 
relating to the fisheries. The earliest paper relating to whales which he quotes is 
a proposition of the general court of Plymouth Colony respecting “ drift fish,” dated 
October 1, 1661.4 Neither this nor the later documents give any clue to the kind 
of whales pursued, beyond passing references to whalebone and statements of the 
amount of oil obtained, but it is probable, judging from evidence of later date, that 
it was the Atlantic Right whale, Lalena glacialis. 


NEW YORK BAY. 


The only early historian of New York whose writings, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, contain references to whales, is Adriaen Van der Donck. He 
came to New York about 1645, and about 1653 published the first edition of his 
Description of the New Netherlands. In this history he turns aside to mention the 
appearance of two whales in the Hudson River in 1647, and of four others which 
occurred there the same year, as follows: 


[1656. VAN DER DONCK’s “DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW NETHERLANDS.” ] 


“T cannot refrain, although somewhat out of place, to relate a very singular 
occurrence, which happened in the month of March, 1647, at the time of a great 
freshet Caused by the fresh water flowing down roa above, by which the water 
of the [Hudson] river became nearly fr esh to the bay, when at ordinary seasons the 
salt water flows up from twenty to twenty-four miles from the sea. At this season, 
two whales, of common size, swam up the river forty miles, from which place one 
of them returned and stranded about twelve miles from the sea, near which place 
four others also stranded the same year. The other run farther up the river and 
grounded near the great Chahoos falls, about forty-three miles from the sea. This 
fish was tolerably fat, for although the citizens of Rensselaerwyck broiled out a 
great quantity of train oil, still the whole river (the current. being still rapid) was 
oily for three weeks and Eorered with grease. As the fish lay rotting, the air was 
infected with its stench to such a degree that the smell was offensive and percepti- 
ble for two miles to leeward. For what purpose those whales ascended the river 
so far, it being at the time full forty miles from all salt or brackish water, it is dif- 
ficult to say, unless their great desire for fish, which were plenty at this season, led 
them onward.” ® 


1A True Relation of the Last Voyage to New England, begun the 25th of April, 1629, written 
from New England, July 24, 1629. Hutchinson’s Coll. Orig. Papers on Hist. Mass. Bay, 1769. 
* Op. cit., p. 46. 
*See his Journal. Quoted by Starbuck, of. cé¢., p. 5, foot-note. 
* STARBUCK, Of. Ccit., Pp. 7. 
° Van DER Donck, A., A Description of the New Netherlands, 2d ed., 1656. 2 WV. Y. Hist. 
Coll., 1, pp. 142-143. ‘The first edition, according to the editor, was published about 1653. 
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These whales were quite probably Finbacks, although there is nothing in the 
narrative whereby to identify them beyond the statement that they were “of com- 
mon size,” and that the one which stranded near “the great Chahoos falls” was 
“tolerably fat.” Van der Donck intimates that there was no fishery here at this 


time. He writes: 


“There are [in the waters of the New Netherlands] also porpoises, herring- 
hogs, pot-heads or sharks, turtles, &c., and whales, of which there are none caught, 
but if preparations were made for the purpose, then it might be easily effected ; but 
our colonists have not advanced far enough to pursue whaling. A lost bird, however, 
is frequently cast and stranded, which is cut up.” ? 


This is more likely to refer to New York Bay (or North Bay, as it was called) 
than to the Delaware, or South Bay, for, as we shall see presently, there had been a 
fishery in the latter region some fourteen or fifteen years previously, which Van der 
Donck mentions elsewhere. Furthermore, the context applies to New York rather 
than to Delaware, and Van der Donck’s residence was on the Hudson River. By 
the expression “a lost bird,” he seems to mean a stranded whale. 


LONG ISLAND. 


In 1644, according to Starbuck, the town of Southampton, Long Island, ap- 
pointed persons to attend to “drift” whales, and in 1651 the town of Easthampton 
arranged for persons to “loke out for whale.” These towns and Southwold drew 
up a petition in 1672, in which it was stated that they had endeavored to establish a 
whale fishery for “about twenty years,” but could not bring it to perfection until 
“within 2 or 3 years.” 

DELAWARE BAY. 


Nothing regarding the occurrence of whales in Delaware Bay appears to have 
been put into print until De Vries published his account of the attempt of a 
Dutch company to establish a fishery there in 1631. This undertaking does not 
seem to have been successful. The kind of whale sought for is not described, but 
from the fact that De Vries remarks that they “come in winter and remain till 
March,” it was presumably the Right whale. De Vries was employed as a patroon 
to plant a colony in the New Netherlands, The following references to this enter- 
prise are of much interest : 


[1631. DE VRIES’S NARRATIVE. | 


“We at the same time equipped a ship with a yacht for the purpose of prose- 
cuting the voyage, as well to carry on the whale fishery in that region, as to plant 
a colony for the cultivation of all sorts of grain, for which the country is very well 
adapted, and of tobacco, This ship with the yacht sailed from the Texel the 12th 
of December [1630], with a number of people and a large stock of cattle, to settle 
our colony upon the South River [Delaware River], which lies in the thirty-eighth 
and a half degree, and to conduct the whale fishery there, as Godyn represented 

“VAN DER Donck, A., A Description of the New Netherlands, 2d ed., 1656. 2 WV. Y. Hist. 
Colt; Vp: V6: 
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that there were many whales which kept before the bay [| Delaware Bay |, and the 
oil, at sixty guilders a hogshead, he thought would realize a good profit, and con- 
sequently that fine country be cultivated. 

“The 20th of same month, we understood that our yacht was taken the da 
but one before as it was running out the Texel, by the Dunkirkers, through the 
carelessness of the large ship. . . . (Pp. 15-16.) 

“Anno 1631. . . . The ship conveyed the rest [of a lot of emigrants] to 
the South River [Delaware River] in New Netherland, and brought a sample of oil 
from a dead whale found on the shore. . . . (P. 16.) 

“Anno 1632. The 12th of February we again entered into an agreement to 
equip a ship and yacht for the whale fishery, in which much profit had not been 
realized ; because we had had such a losing voyage, and no returns from the whale 
fishery, and saw no prospect of any. But Samuel Godyn encouraged us to make 
another attempt. He said the Greenland Company had two bad voyages with 
Willen Van Muyen, and afterwards became a thrifty company. It was therefore 
again resolved to undertake a voyage for the whale fishery, and that I myself 
should go as patroon, and as commander of the ship and yacht, and should 
endeavor to be there in December, in order to conduct the whale fishing during the 
winter, as the whales come in the winter and remain till March. (P. 16. 

“The 12th of September [St. Martin’s Id., West Indies], I let the ship have 
room, but the capture of a whale brought me to anchor. In New Netherland and 
in Patria [in Holland], this would have been a valuable prize. (P. 20.) 

“The 5th [of Dec.]|, the wind southwest, we weighed anchor, and sailed into 
the South bay [Delaware Bay], and lay, with our yacht, in four fathoms water, 
and saw immediately a whale near the ship. Thought this would be royal work— 
the whales so numerous—and the land so fine for cultivation. (P. 22. 

“ Anno 1633. The Ist of January . . . saw a whale at the mouth of the 
South river | Delaware River]: 

“The 2d [Jan.], in the morning, fine and pleasant, saw two large whales near 
the yacht. (P. 24.) 

“The 11th [Jan.]. Arrived about a half-a-mile above Minqua’s kill, where 
we anchored, and saw a whale there that evening six or seven times. We were 
surprised to see a whale seven or eight miles up into fresh water. (P. 27.) 

“The 13th [Jan.]. Came to the ship at Swanendael, where our friends were 
rejoiced to see us. We found that they had shot two whales, but they furnished 
Intitevonl. (PP. 27.) 

“The 29th [March], we arrived again in the South Bay [Delaware Bay], at 
Swanendael, at our ships, where we were very welcome. Found that our people 
had caught seven whales, but there were only thirty-two cartels of oil obtained, so 
that the whale-fishery is very expensive, when such meagre fish are caught. We 
could have done more if we had had good harpooners, for they struck seventeen 
fish, and only secured seven, which is astonishing. They had always struck the 
whales in the tail. I afterwards understood from some Basques, who were old 
whale-fishers, that they always struck the harpoon in the fore-part of the back. 
. . . Having put our oil in the ship, taken down our kettle, and hauled in 
wood and water, we got ready to sail. (P. 38.) ? 5 

“The 16th [April]. Arrived at noon before Fort Amsterdam [New York, 
and found a Company’s ship there. She had brought a new governor, Wouter 
Van Twiller of Newkirk. . . . I went ashore to the fort, out of which he 
came to welcome me, and inquired of me also, how the whale-fishery succeeded. I 
answered him that I had a sample; but that they were foolish who undertook the 
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whale-fishery here at such great expense, when they could have readily ascertained 
with one, two, or three sloops in New Netherland, whether it was good fishing or 
not.” (P. 39.)’ 


This fishery appears to have become somewhat more prosperous later, or at 
least to have been supplanted by another which was so, if we may credit Van der 
Donck, who writes in 1656, of events occurring between 1644 and 1653 as follows: 


[1656. A. VAN DER DONCK’S “DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW NETHERLANDS.” 


“ Here [Delaware Bay] also is a good whale fishery. Whales are numerous in 
the winter on the coast, and in the bay, where they frequently ground on the shoals 
and bars; but they are not as fat as the Greenland whales. If, however, the fishery 
was well managed, it would be profitable.” * 


And again: 


“Train oil can be made at the South bays [Delaware Bay], where whales are 
plenty.” * 


These statements may, I presume, be interpreted to mean either that a fishery 
was in operation, or that it could be established. The expression, “here is a good 
whale fishery,” may perhaps mean only that here is a good fishing ground. As the 
whales are said to come in winter, they were presumably Right whales. 

According to the late Prof. E. D. Cope, a letter of Wm. Penn, dated 1683, 
states that eleven whales were taken about the capes at the entrance to Delaware 
Bay that years TI have not found the original of this statement, but in Penn’s 
General Description of Pennsylvania, published in 1683, among the resources of 
the country is included “ the whale for oil, of which we have good store; and two 
companies of whalers, whose boats are built, will soon begin their work, which hath 
the appearance of a considerable improvement.” ® 


VIRGINIA TO FLORIDA. 


I find no early references to the occurrence of whales on the Atlantic coast 
from the Chesapeake Bay to Florida. Mr. H. H. Brimley stated in 1894 that the 
Right whale fishery practised around Beaufort Inlet, North Carolina, had “ been 
in existence many years,”® but does not give any details regarding its history. 
Lawson, in 1709, stated that no whales were killed on the coast of North Carolina 
at that time. (See the remark of Duhamel, quoted on p. 44.) 


* De Vries, D. P., Voyages from Holland to America, A.D, 1632 to 1644. Trans. by H.C. 
Murphy. 2. Y. Hist. Coll., 3, pt. 1. 

22 NW Hest. Coll, 1, p13. 

* Op. cit., p. 235, in the Dialogue between a Patriot and a New Netherlander. 

“Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1865, p. 168. 

* Penn’s Select Works, 4th ed., 3, 1825, p. 226. 

* Bull. of the N.C. Deft. of Agric., 14, No. 7, 1894, p. 5. 
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Laudonniére, who was on the coast of Florida in 1564, in mentioning one of 
the rivers remarks: 


[June 22, 1564]. “Before departing I named this river the River of the 
Dolphins, because on my arrival I saw there a large number of dolphins playing 
about in the mouth of it.” ? 


A remarkable story of the whale fishery of the Indians of Florida was told by 
Joseph de Acosta in his History of the Indies, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1590. This story was repeated again and again by later writers, and in spite of 
its marvellous character it was long before it disappeared from the histories. 

In the quaint translation of Grimston it is as follows: 


“ But the combate which the Indians have with Whales is yet more admirable, 
wherein appeares the power and greatnesse of the Creator to give so base a Nation, 
as be the Indians, the industry and courage to incounter the most fierce and 
deformed beast in the worlde, and not only to fight with him, but also to vanquish 
him, and to triumph over him. Considering this, I have often remembred that 
place of the Psalme, speaking of the Whale, Draco iste, quem formasti ad illuden- 
dum eum. What greater mockerie can there be then to see an Indian leade a whale 
as bigge as a mountaine vanquished with a corde. The maner the Indians of 
Florida vse (as some expert men have tolde me) to take these whales (whereof 
there is great store) is, they put themselves into a canoe, which is like a barke of a 
tree, and in swimming approach neere the whales side; then with great dexteritie 
they leape to his necke, and there they ride as on horsebacke, expecting his time, 
then hee thrustes a sharpe and strong stake, which hee carries with him, into the 
whales nosthrill, for so they call the hole or vent by which they breathe; presently 
he beates it in with an other stake as forcibly as hee can; in the meane space the 
whale dooth furiously beate the sea, and raiseth mountaines of water, running into 
the deepe with great violence, and presently riseth againe, not knowing what 
to doe for paine; the Indian still sittes firme, and to give him full payment for this 
trouble, he beates another stake into the other vent or nosthrill so as he stoppeth 
him quite, and takes away his breathing ; then hee betakes him to his canoe, which 
he holdes tied with a corde to the whales side, and goes to land, having first tied 
his corde to the whale, the which hee lettes runne with the whale, who leapes from 
place to place whilest he finds water enough ; being troubled with paine, in the end 
hee comes neere the land, and remains on ground by the hugenesse of his body, 
vnable any more to moove; then a great number of Indians come vnto the conquered 
beast to gather his spoiles, they kill him, and cut his flesh in peeces, this do they drie 
and beate into powder, vsing it for meate, it dooth last them long: wherein is 
fulfilled that which is spoken in another Psalme of the whale, Dedisti eum escam 
populis Aithiopum.” * 


BERMUDA. 


In 1665 we have for the first time a short account of a whale fishery at 
the Bermudas (published anonymously in the first volume of the Philosophical 


1LAUDONNIERE, R., Hist. de Florida. 762. Elzevir, 1853, Pp. 68. 

* Acosta, J., The Natural and Moral History of the Indies. Reprinted from the English 
translated edition of Edward Grimston, 1604, pp. 148-150 (revised by Clements R. Markham). 
Hakluyt Soc., London, 1880. 
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Transactions) which is explicit as to the size and shape of the whales, the mouths 
in which they are found, and other matters.| The whales were Humpbacks. Two 
old females and three cubs were taken at first and afterwards 16 other individ- 
uals. One old female was 88 ft. long, the flukes 23 ft. broad, the flipper 26 ft. 
long, the baleen 3 ft. long. The other female was about 60 ft. long, and of the 
cubs one was 33 ft. long, and the remaining two 25 or 26 ft. The writer states that 
the whales occurred only from the beginning of March to the end of May (or of 
April), after which they left the coast and were supposed to go to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

In the second part of this article reference is made to the stranding of a sperm 
whale on the New England coast,—* of that sort which they call Zruwmpo,” and 
further that “these whales were to be met with, between the Coast of evw- 
England and New-Netherland, where they might be caught eight or nine months 
in the year.” 

This subject was taken up again in 1667 by Richard Norwood, an “intelli- 
gent gentleman living upon the place,” but he seems to have had his information 
entirely at second-hand. 


“For the killing of Whales, it hath been formerly attempted in vain, but 
within these 2 or 8 years, in the Spring-time and fair weather, they take some- 
times one, or two, or three in a day. ‘They are less, I hear, than those in G'reen- 
land, but more quick and lively. 

«“. . . Ihave heard from credible persons that there is a kind of such 
as have the Sperma at Eleutheria, and others of the Bahama Islands (where also 
they find often quantities of Amber-greese) and that those have great teeth (which 
ours have not) and are very sinewy.”* 


The next year, 1668, Norwood’s friend, Richard Stafford, Sheriff of the 
Bermudas, who appears to have been a practical whaler, wrote a letter to the 
Royal Society in which the whale fishery is again referred to. His statements, 
though erroneous in some particulars, are very interesting, and are, so far as I 
know, the first recorded observations of any person who was familiar with whales 
in American waters from having actually himself taken part in their capture. 
He writes: 


“We have hereabout [the Bermudas] very many sorts of Fishes. There is 
amongst them great store of Whales, which in March, April and May use our 


*Anon., Of the New American Whale-fishing about the Bermudas. P/z/os. Trans., 1, No. 1, 
March 6, 1665, pp. 11-13. 

Awnon., A Further Relation of the Whale-fishing about the Bermudas, and on the Coast of 
New-England and New-Netherland. PAzlos. Trans., 1, No. 8, Jan. 8, 1663, pp. 132, 133. 

This fishery was to be begun March 22, 1664, but it appears not to have been until April. (See 
Lrerroy, Memorials of the Bermudas, 2, pp. 211 and 214.) 

*Norwoop, Ricuarp. An Extract of a Letter, written from the Bermudas, giving an account 
of . . . the Whale-fishing there practised anew, and of such Whales as have the Sperma Ceti in 
them. PAilos, Trans. 1, No. 30, 1667, pp. 565-567. Norwood made the first surveys of the 
islands and divided them into shares. 
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Coast. I have myself killed many of them. Their Females have abundance of 
Milk, which their young ones suck out of the Teats, that grow by their Navell. 
They have no Teeth, but feed on Mosse, growing on the Rocks at the bottom 
during these three Moneths, and at no other season of the Year. When that is 
consumed and gone, the Whales go away also. These we kill for their Oyl. But 
here have been Sperma-Cei-Whales driven upon the shore, which Sperma (as 
they call it) lies all over the Body of those Whales. These have divers Teeth 
which may be about as big as a Man’s wrist; and I hope by the next opportunity 
to send you one of them. I have been at the Bahama-Islands, and there have 
been found of this same sort of Whales dead on the shore, with Sperma all over 
their Bodies. Myself with about 20 more have agreed to try, whether we can 
master and kill them, for I could never hear of any of that sort, that were kill’d 
by any man; such is their fierceness and swiftness. One such Whale would be 
worth many hundred pounds, They are very strong, and inlay’d with sinews all 


S 


over their Body, which may be drawn out thirty fathom long.” ! 


There are various statements regarding this fishery in the colonial records of 
the Bermudas, a large body of which was published in convenient form by Sir J. 
H. Lefroy in 1879." These include the papers of Norwood and Stafford already 
quoted, but are chiefly orders of the proprietors of the islands to the successive 
governors concerning the regulation of the fishery, reports of the governors to the 
proprietors, and various proclamations and court decisions relating to the conduct 
of the industry. In these papers references are occasionally made to the seasons 
in which the whales appear at the islands, and some other allusions to their habits, 
but very little is said regarding the whales themselves. 

While many complaints were made by the proprietors in London that whale 
oil was not sent them as it should have been, whalebone is seldom referred to. 
It is usually mentioned as something which might be expected to form a valuable 
product of the industry, but never as a product actually in hand. From this it 
would appear that to the close of the 17th century at least, the Right whale 
was not taken at the islands, for it is not probable that the valuable whalebone of 
that species would have been ignored. 

We hear nothing of the Bermuda Hump back fishery again for a very long 
time. Mr. J. Matthew Jones, of Nova Scotia, stated in 1884, that it was “ prose- 
cuted by the islanders with more or less success from the earliest times until the 
present.” * He seems to be of the opinion, however, that the Right whale was the 
species sought for, but there is very good reason to believe that the statements of 
Norwood and Stafford, in 1667 and 1668, relate to the same whale as that mentioned 
in the anonymous accounts of 1665, and the latter was undoubtedly the Hump- 
back. Later, the Right whale may have been captured, as it was on the coast 
of New England, and it is possible that at a comparatively early date attention 


‘ SraFrorD, RicHarp, An Extract of a Letter, written to the Publisher from the Bermudas by 
Mr. Richard Stafford ; concerning the Tydes there, as also whales, Sperma Cet, (etc.). Bermuda, 
July 16, 1668. Philos. Trans., 3, No. 40, 1668, pp. 792-794. 

*Lerroy, J. H., Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas or Somers 
Islands, 1511-1687. 2 vols., London, 1877-79. 

® Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 25, 1884, p. 148. 
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was transferred largely, if not wholly, from the Humpback to the Right whale, 
but of this there is no evidence. 

In 1902 Professor A. E. Verrill published a brief statement regarding whales 
at Bermuda, citing the early records and adding a few data of recent date. The 
baleen whales which he includes as having been seen or captured about the 
islands are a Humpback, a Finback, and a Right whale.’ 


WEST INDIES. 


Two comparatively early explorers of the West Indies, Rochefort (1658) and 
Du Tetre (1667), have some little to say regarding the cetaceans of those waters. 
Rochefort in his History of the Antilles, after mentioning the marine monsters 
found in those parts, and describing two species of MJarsouins or porpoises, has 
an article on “whales and other monsters of the sea,” from which the following: 


“Those who travel about these islands sometimes see whales in their journey- 
ings, which throw up water from their blowhole to the height of a pike, and 
which only show ordinarily a little of their back, which resembles a rock above 
water. 

“Ships are also sometimes accompanied for quite a long time by monsters 
which are of the length and breadth of a boat (chalouppe), and which seem to 
find pleasure in thus showing themselves. The sailors call them Morhous or 
Souffieurs (puffers), because that from time to time these prodigious fish put a 
part of their head out of water, to take breath, and then they blow and scatter 
the water from in front of their pointed snouts. Some say that it is a species of 
large porpoise.” * 


These whales would appear to be Finbacks, though it is possible, of course, 
that the reference is to some species of ziphioid whale, perhaps Ziphius cav- 
zrostris, or that various kinds of whales are confounded. 

Du Tetre in his General History of the Antilles (1667-71) speaks first of the 
“oreat number of whales, of puffers (Soufflewrs) and of porpoises” about Mar- 
tinique and then devotes a section of his work to whales. In this section he 
throws some light on the Souffleur, but hardly enough to make it certain what it 
really is. The matter is as follows: 


“Whales are seen about these islands [ Antilles] from the month of March to 
the end of May more frequently than in all the rest of the year. They are in heat 
and copulate at this time, and one sees them roaming about principally in the 
morning, all along the coast, two, three or four, all in a school, blowing and as if 
syringing from their nostrils two little rivers of water, which they blow into the air 
to the height of two pikes, and in this effort they make a kind of bellowing (meu- 
glement) which may be heard for a good quarter of a league. When two males 
meet near one of the females they join battle and give themselves over to a danger- 
ous combat, striking the sea so hard with their fins and tail that it seems as if they 
were two ships engaged with cannon.” ® 


*VERRILL, A. E., The Bermuda Islands. Zvans. Conn. Acad., 11, 1902, pp. 682-688. 
* RocuHerort, C. pe, Hist. Nat. et Morale des Isles Antilles, rst ed., 1658, p. 179. 
*Du Terre, J. B., Hist. Gén. des Antilles, Tom. 2, Traité 4, “‘ Des Poissons,” 1667, p. 196. 
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Then follows a paragraph as to the size being exaggerated by René Francois, 
and then the story of the Florida Indians from Acosta, after which comes an 
account of an accident caused by a whale getting under a boat near Martinique. 
A little farther on the following important passages occur: 


“One sees more whales around Martinique than at Guadaloupe, because the 
sea there is more channeled and deeper, from which it arises that they can frequent 
these shores with less danger than those of Guadaloupe, which are less steep, and 
where there are more keys and shallows, where they might more easily strand and 
perish. 

“Of Souffleurs.—The Souffleur is a large fish, which one might with much 
reason consider a species of whale, supposing that one might employ the word 
whale in a generic sense; for it has so much resemblance to that animal that it 
differs from it only in size; it blows and syringes the water into the air through 
its nostrils, like the whale, although a much smaller quantity, so that many take 
them for small whale cubs, though it may be an entirely different kind of fish. 
They go in schools like the porpoises, and it is only necessary to whistle to make 
them turn suddenly and approach the ships, but it is not all play to capture them, 
for they are endowed with a force so extraordinary, that a captain of a ship assured 
me that one day having harpooned one, it made such a violent strain on the line 
attached to the harpoon that it broke the large yard of his mast where this line 
was fastened. They are in great numbers on all these coasts; it seems as if they 
had a liking for men, for they follow the canoes and boats, as though it gave them 
pleasure to hear the noise that is made.”’! 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The earliest reference to whales on the west coast of North America which I 
have found is in Oviedo’s chapter “on the whales which are in the seas of the 
islands and mainland of the Indies,” in Ramusio’s Voyages. This relates to an 
incident which occurred in the year 1529, a very early date, earlier indeed than 
that of the incident mentioned by Cartier as occurring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to which reference has already been made (p. 14). 

Oviedo’s account is as follows: 


“JT will relate what I myself with many others saw in the mouth of the Gulf 
of Orotigna, which is 200 leagues distant from the town of Panama toward the 
West. . . . In 1529, going out of the Gulf into the open sea, to go to the town 
of Panama, we saw at the mouth of the Gulf a fish or marine animal extremely 
large, and which from time to time raised itself straight out of the water. And 
that which was to be seen above the water, which was only the head and two arms, 
was considerably higher than our caravel with all its masts. And being elevated 
in that way it let itself fall and struck the water violently, and then after a little 
time returned to repeat the act, but not, however, throwing up any water from the 
mouth, although in falling down with the blow and the fall it made much water 
rise up into the air. Anda cub of this animal, or one like it but much smaller, did 
the same, deviating always somewhat from the larger one. And from what the 
sailors and others who were in the caravel said they judged it to be a whale, and 
the smaller a whale’s cub. The arms which they showed were very large, and 


‘Du Terre, J. B., Hist. Gén. des Antilles, 2, 1667, pp. 196-197. 
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some have said that the whale has no arms. But the one which I saw, was of the 
manner I have said, for I went with the others in the caravel, where came also 
Father Lorenzo Martino, canon of the church of Castiglia dell’ Oro; and the pilot 
was John Cabezas; and with us came also a gentleman named Sane di Tudela, 
with many others, who are alive and can testify the same thing, because I would 
never wish to speak of such things without witnesses. By estimate, and as i 
seemed to me, each arm of this animal might be 25 feet long and as ‘thick as 
barrel and the head more than 14 or 15 feet long, and very much thicker and the 
rest of the body more than as much again. 

“Tt raised itself up and that which it showed in height was more than five 
times the height of a middle-sized man, which makes 25 feet. And the fear was 
not a little that all had when with its ‘leaps it came alongside our vessel, because 
our caravel was small. And from what we could surmise it seemed that this 
animal felt pleasure, and made holiday of the weather which was approaching ; for 
soon there arose in the sea a strong west wind, which was much to our advantage, 
for sailing along in a few days we reached the town of Panama.” ' 


From the size and shape of this whale and especially from the length of its 
pectoral fins and its manner of putting its head out of water, there is strong prob- 
ability that it was a Humpback whale. 

In 15389 Francis Ulloa eruised along the Pacific coast of Central America, 
penetrated the Gulf of California, and passing out of it again proceeded to Cerros 
Island. In his passage around Cape St. Lucas he encountered a large school of 
whales, which he refers to as follows: 


“Before we came to this point of the haven of Santa Cruz [in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia] by six or seven leagues, we saw on the shore between certain valleys divers 
great smokes. And having passed the point of this port our Captain thought 
it good to launch forth into the maine ocean, yet although we ran a swift course, 
about 500 whales came athwart of us in 2 or 8 skulles [school s] within one houre’s 
space, which were so huge, as it was wonderful, and some of them came so neere 
unto the ship, that they swam under the same from one side to another, whereupon 
we were in great feare, lest they should doe us some hurt, but they could not 
because the ship had a prosperous and good winde, and mec much way, whereby 
it could receive no harme, although they touched and strooke the same.’ 


In the account of Viscaino’s voyages along the outer coast of Lower California 
in 1603, given by Torquemada,’ it is mentioned that the Baia de Ballenas, or Bay 
of Whales, was so named by the explorer on account of the numbers of whales 
seen there. This was in July, 1602. 

There are, according to H. H. Bancroft, but four voyages to be comprised 
under the title of early voyages for the discovery of California. These are Ferrelo’s 
voyage, 1543 ; Drake’s voyage, 1579; Gali’s voyage, 1584; and Viscaino and Agui- 
lar’s voyage, 1603. An examination of the accounts of the first three fails to reveal 
any mention of whales, but in Viscaino’s voyage of 1603 these animals were en- 


*Ramusio, Navigationi et Viaggi, 3, p. 156. 
* Op. cit., pp. 353-354. Translation from Hakluyt, 3, pp. 423-424. 
* ToRQUEMADA, Monarchia Indiana, 1, 1723, p. 702. 
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countered. ‘The ships which were to make this voyage assembled in the harbor of 
Monterey, from which they started for Cape Mendocino, January 3, 1603. The 
resources of the Monterey region are described and among other things are men- 
tioned “seals, very large, and many whales.” ! 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering in 1740, and in the account of the 
memorable and ill-starred expedition which Steller has given us we find several 
references to whales, the first, so far as I know, for that part of America. After 
the landfall at Mt. St. Elias in July, 1740, Bering steered northward and en- 
countered the peninsula of Aliaska and the Aleutian Islands. It was while thread- 
ing their way through this archipelago that the voyagers noticed the larger 
cetaceans. 

Steller first remarks on them as follows: 


“From the 20th to the 28d [of August, 1740] we tacked along the Parallel of 
53°. I now saw whales very numerous, not singly any. more, but in pairs, and 
travelling in pairs with and behind one another and following one another, which 
provoked in me the thought that this must be the time fixed for their rut.” ” 


This observation appears to have been made when the vessel was between the 
Aleutian and the Shumagin Islands. A little later Steller remarks again : 


“The wind was favorable for us so that toward 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
[Sept. 6, 1740] we lost sight of the mainland and islands. But the numerous 
whales which accompanied us, one of which thrust more than half its length up- 
right out of the sea, made us understand that a storm was brewing.” ? 

“The 183th of September [1740] was a bright day. . . . Moreover, many 
whales were seen playing and we expected nothing good.” * 


1 TORQUEMADA, Monarchia Indiana, 1, 1723, p. 717. 

? STELLER, G. W., Reise von Kamtschatka nach Amerika, 1793, p. 42. 
* Op. cit., p. 76. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN WHALEBONE WHALES. 


Knowledge of whales, as of other animals, owes its principal advancement to 
the observations of three classes of persons,—the explorer and traveller, who 
notices them casually among the varied wonders of nature ; the naturalist, amateur, 
or professional ; and the person engaged in, or interested in, industrial pursuits. 

To the casual observations of the earliest discoverers and explorers of America 
we have already given attention, and in the whale fishery we have no direct interest 
at present. We shall present, therefore, in this chapter a brief account of American 
and European writings, whether by naturalists or practical whalemen, which have 
contributed toa considerable extent to the advancement of knowledge of the whale- 
bone whales found in North American waters. Writings on the Greenland whale, 
Balena mysticetus, will be excepted, because the present work does not cover that 
species. This exception is an important one, involving a number of early treatises 
of much value, such as those of Zorgdrager, Scoresby, ete., which contain excellent 
accounts of the whale fisheries about Greenland and of the habits of the Greenland 
whale. 

So far as writings of American zodlogists are concerned, the number relating 
to baleen whales is surprisingly small, a fact due no doubt to the great difficulty 
of assembling and maintaining cetological collections, and the scarcity of opportu- 
nities for examining living or fresh specimens under favorable conditions. The 
cetological collections of Europe are for the most part the accumulations of cen- 
turies. In America, even to-day, such collections are exceedingly meagre, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that so few American naturalists have had 
anything to say about this order of mammals. 

While, as above noted, the present work does not deal with the whale fishery, 
it should be repeated that some of the most substantial contributions to the natural 
history of whales have been derived directly or indirectly from persons engaged in, 
or interested in, that industry, and, indeed, without these treatises cetology would 
be exceedingly deficient in certain directions. 


1. Natural Histories and Miscellaneous Contributions. 
Seventeenth Century. 


The writings of naturalists covering the period between the middle of the 
sixteenth and the middle of the eighteenth centuries, beginning with the treatises of 
Rondelet (1554) and Olaus Magnus (1555) and ending with the tenth edition of 
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Linnus’s Systema Nature, may be conveniently divided into three classes. In the 
first class belong the general natural histories, commonly covering the whole field 
of geography, zodlogy, botany, anthropology, and often other branches of science 
as well. These works are descriptive rather than systematic, and frequently contain 
reflections on and discussions of philological, theological, and political subjects. 

The second class comprises works relating more strictly to animals, plants, and 
minerals, but in which little or no attempt is made to classify the various natural 
objects described. Finally, we have the formal natural histories, the precursors of 
the systematic works of the present time. As zodlogies of this third class do not 
make their appearance before the beginning of the eighteenth century, we shall look 
in vain for any systematic treatment of the subject under consideration in advance 
of that time. 

In the two centuries, 1553-1758, the whale fishery received the largest share 
of attention. Discussions of the identity of the unicorn, involving deseriptions 
of the Narwhal, occupy the next place, while little less extensive were the in- 
quiries regarding the origin of ambergris and the nature of the whale which 
swallowed Jonah. The industrial treatises cover nearly the whole period, but 
those on the unicorn seem to have had their origin about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and those on ambergris and on Jonah’s whale in the later decades 
of that century. 

None of the early naturalists, such as Rondelet (1554), Gesner (1551), or 
Belon (1551), made any reference to the observations of the American explorers 
or to American cetaceans in any wise. American cetology opens in 1590 with 
Acosta’s fable of the Florida Indians, who, as he learned from “some expert men,” 
captured whales by driving plugs into their blowholes.’ This fable was repeated 
by De Bry in 1602, who published a plate showing the Indians engaged in this 
marvellous whale fishery.” Lescarbot quotes from Acosta in 1609* and Nierem- 
berg also tells the story in 1635, but seems inclined to discredit it. Du Tetre 
also repeats it in 1667. 

Rochefort’s Natural History of the Antilles, published in 1658, contains the 
next reference to baleen whales in North American waters. A translation of his 
remarks has already been given on p. 30. Though his description is far from 
satisfactory, it seems to have reference to some species of Finback whale. This is 
the more probable as Du Tetre in his History of the Antilles, published in 1667, 
has a fuller description under the same heading, as we have already seen in the 
preceding chapter, pp. 30, 31. 

Highteenth Century. 


In 1703, La Hontan, in his New Voyages to North America, enumerates 
(1) “ Balenots, or little whales”; (2) “a fish almost as big as a whale, called 


? Acosta, J., Hist. nat. y moral de las Indias, Seville, 1590, pp. 158-162. 

7 De Bry, T., Idea vera et genuina, Precipuarum Historiarum omnium, ut et variorum Rituum, 
Ceremoniarum (etc.) gentis Indice, Frankfort, 1602, pl. r. 

* Nova Francia. English ed., 1609, p. 269. 

‘NreremeerG, J. E., Historia nature, Antwerp, 1635, p. 261. 
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Souffleur” ; and (3) “white porpoises,” among the fishes of the St. Lawrence River. 


His descriptions of these, which are extremely unsatisfactory, are as follows: 


“The Balenot is a sort of a whale, only ’t is less and more fleshy, and does not 
yield Oil in proportion to the Northern Whales. This Fish goes fifty or sixty 
Leagues up the River. 

“The Soufileurs are much of the same size, only they are shorter and blacker, 
When they mean to take breath after diving, they squirt out the water through 
a hole behind their Head, after the same manner with the Whales. Commonly. 
they dog the Ships in the River of Sf. Lawrence. 

“ «The White Porpoises are as big as Oxen. They always go along with the 
Current; and go up with the tide till they come at fresh water, upon which they 
retire with the ebb water. They are a ghastly sort of Animals, and are frequently 
taken before Quebec.” ' 


The “white porpoise” is, of course, the Beluga, or White whale, Delphinap- 
ferus, but the others are not certainly recognizable. 

Charlevoix published a few notes on the whales found in the St. Lawrence in 
his History and General Description of New France, the most important of which 
is the following: “I have remarked in my Journal that having been at anchor in 1705 
at the end of the month of August near Tadoussac, about 15 leagues above Matave, 
I have seen 4 of them [7 e., whales] at the same time playing around our vessel, and 
approaching in such manner that one might have touched them with the oars; 
but it is principally on the coasts of Acadie that the fishing offers an inexhaustible 
fund for commerce.” * 

In 1709 Lawson, in his natural history of the Carolinas, makes mention for 
the first time of whales in those waters, but his account is vague and far from satis- 
factory. His list includes “ whales, several sorts”; “crampois [grampus|”; “ bottle- 
noses,” and porpoises. He remarks: “ Whales are very numerous on the coast of North 
Carolina, from which they make Oil, Bone, ete. to the great Advantage of those 
inhabiting the Sand Banks, along the Ocean, where these whales come ashore, 
none being struck or kill’d with a Harpoon in this Place, as they are to the North- 
ward, or elsewhere.” ® 

Lawson’s descriptions of the various kinds of whales are uncritical and con- 
fused. He says: 


“Of these Monsters, there are four sorts; the first, which is most choice and 
rich, is the Sperma Ceti whale, from which the Sperma Ceti is taken. These are rich 
Prizes; but I never heard but of one found on this Coast, which was near Currituck- 
Inlet [North Carolina]. 

“The other sorts are of a prodigious Bigness. Of these the Bone and Oil is 
made; the Oil being the Blubber, or oily Flesh, or Fat of that Fish boil’d. 
These differ not only in Colour, some being pied, others not, but very much in 


"La Hontan, New Voyages to North America, London, 1703, p. 244. 
* CHARLEVOIX, P. F, X. DE, Histoire et Description générale de la Nouvelle France, 2, 1744 
> 
* Lawson, JouN, The History of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 153. This is the 2d ed. ‘The 
first published in 1709, I have not seen. Allen states that the two editions are textually identical. 
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shape, one being call’d a Bottle-Nosed Whale, the other a Shovel-Nose [shark 7], 
which is as diferent as a Salmon from a Sturgeon, 

“There is another sort of these Whales, or great Fish, ‘though not common. I 
never knew of above one of that sort, found on the Coast of North Carolina, and 
he was contrary, in Shape, to all others ever found before him, being sixty Foot in 
Length, and not above three or four Foot Diameter [ Finback a 


Lawson includes, without comment, Acosta’s story, published more than a 
century before, of the Florida Indians killing whales by driving plugs into their 
blowholes. 

In Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1781-33, we read only that “whales of different species are sometimes 
cast on shore, as are Grampus's, in storms and hurricanes.” ? 

Brickell, in 1737, in his Natural History of North Carolina, repeats parts 
of Lawson (1709) word for word, with some unimportant additions of his own.’ 

In 1725 we meet with the first original account of the whales of New England 
by an American colonist. This contribution, entitled “An Essay upon the Natural 
History of Whales,” * was written by Paul Dudley, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, 
who was at once a jurist, a theologian, and a naturalist. He probably had little 
acquaintance with the subject from his own observation, and took his informa- 
tion at second or even at third hand. He tells us that he was informed as 
regards ambergris by a Mr. Atkins of Boston, a practical whaler, “one of the first 
that went out a fishing for the Sperma Ceti whales,” and that on the other topics 
he had the assistance of Mr. J. Coffin of Nantucket and Rev. Mr. Greenleafe of 
Yarmouth, 

Dudley’s essay, on account of the amount of original and generally accurate 
information it contains, deserves to take rank with those of Martens, Sibbald, 
Scoresby, and Zorgdrager. It is not a systematic treatise, but the several kinds of 
whales occurring on the New England coast are named and briefly described, with 
notes on their habits, reproduction, and other matters. The whales mentioned 
are: (1) “The Right, or Whalebone Whale”; (2) “The Scrag Whale”; (8) “The 
Finback Whale;” (4) “The Bunch, or Humpback Whale”; (5) “The Sperma Ceti 
Whale.” 

All of these are recognizable and have been assigned to their proper places 
generically, except the “ Scr rag” whale, which is, and alws ays has been, a stumbling- 
block to cetology. It was accepted, without criticism, as a separate species by 
Klein, Anderson, and other writers. In 1869, Nathaniel E, Atwood, a practical 
fisherman, and a well educated and observant man, who resided for many years at 
Provincetown, Mass., stated that the whalers there recognized a “Scrag” whale, 
but regarded it as the young of the Right whale” Scammon remarks: “Our 

1 Op. cit., pp. 153-154. Lawson was Surveyor-General of North Carolina. 

2 This is from the edition of 1743, vol. 2, p. Xxxii, which, however, appears not to differ from 
the original edition. 

* BRICKELL, J., The Natural History of North Carolina, 1737, pp. 215-226 

* Philos. Trans, 33, No. 387, Mch. and Apr., 1725, pp. 256-269. 

° Aten, J. A., Catalogue of the Mammals of Massachusetts. Bull. ALus. Comp. Zodl., 1, No. 8, 
1869, p. 203. 
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observations make it certain that there is a ‘Scrag’ Right whale in the North Pacific 
which corresponds very nearly to that of the southern ocean.”* Macy, in his His- 
tory of Nantucket, informs us that it was the appearance of “a whale of the kind 
called Scragg” in the harbor there which led to the establishment of the whale 
fishery on that island.’ 

From these three observations it is evident that the term “scrag” is regularly 
included in the whaleman’s vocabulary. That there is a separate species to which 
the name applies is improbable, but it is still uncertain whether it merely character- 
izes abnormal individuals of the various species of Right whales, or definite varieties 
of one or more species of Right whales, or abnormal individuals of the large whales 
generally. The word “scrag,” of course, means emaciated, ill-favored, or rough and 
crooked. Further reference to this subject will be made later on. 

In 1741, we have for the first time, in Klein’s Historia Piscium, a summing 
up by a systematist of the American observations prior to that date. His classifi- 
cation is somewhat artificial and his nomenclature rather unsystematic. His synoptic 
table, in so far as it applies to the large whales, is as follows”: 


. In Dorso levi apinnes. 
. In Dorso gibbo apinnes. 
. In Dorso pinnate. 
Dorso leevi apinnes. 
Dorso levi pinnate. 
Dorso gibbo apinnes. 
Dorso gibbo pinnate. 


I. Edentulz 
Physeteres i I Balen 
II. Dentate [ 


PON RF WN 


The various species enumerated are as follows: 


BALEN& EDENTULA. 
In Dorso levi apinnes. 

1. Balena vera Zorgdragert. | = Bowhead.| 

2. Balena albicans; Weisfish Martensit & Zorgdr. [ = White whale.] 

3. Balena glacialis; ita communiter: Eisfisch. 

a, Australis; Zud-Eisfisch; dorso valde depresso, Zorgdragert. 

6. Occidentalis; West-Eisfisch; dorso minus depresso, Zyusdem. 

c. Borealis; Nordkaper, Zyusdem. [= Atlantic Right whale. ] 
In Dorso gibbo apinnes. 

1. Gibbo unico prope caudam. Axnglis: The Bunch or Humbak Whale . . . Fin- 
fisch. Vid. Transact. Phil. Vol. XXXIII. No. 387. P. 258. [ = Hump- 
back whale of Dudley. ] 

2. Gibbis vel Nodis sex. Balena macra, Anglis: Scrag-Whale. . . . PAil. 
Trans., tbid. | = Scrag whale of Dudley]. 

In Dorso pinnate. 

1. Ore Balene vulgaris, laminis corneis donato. 

a, Balzna edentula, corpoire strictiore, dorso pinnato Raj. Finfish Zorgdr. 
Physeter Gesx. Anglis. Finbak-Whale. . . . Phil. Trans. al. 1. 
[Includes the Finback of Dudley.] 

6. Fubartes; Balena nove Angliz. [The Bermuda Humpback of the anony- 
mous writer in Philos. Trans., 1, 1665, pp. 11-13. ] 

2. Ore rostrato. [Not American.] 








*Scammon, C. M., Marine Mammals, 1874, p. 67. 
* Macy, O., History of Nantucket, 1835, p. 28. 
* KEIN, J. T., Historie Piscium naturalis, pt. 2, 1741, pp. 9-16. 
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BALZN#& DENTATS. 
Dorso levi apinnes. 
1. Cete Clusti Exot. [Not American. ] 
2. Cachelot s. Potfish Zorgdragert. [= Sperm whale. ] 
Dorso levi pinnate. 
1. Balena major. {Not American. ] 
2. Mular Nierembergii. [Do.]| 
3. Linckit. [Do.] 
Dorso gibbo apinnes. 
Dudleji Balena. | = Sperma Ceti whale of Dudley. ] 
Dorso gibbo pinnate. 
Balena, Tigridis instar, variegata. 

In 1741 appeared the first edition of Egede’s Description of Greenland. Egede 
was for twenty-five years a missionary in that country and must have had many 
opportunities for obtaining information regarding whales. He mentions and briefly 
describes various cetaceans, including “ the Whale” (Bowhead), the “ Finned whale” 
or “Fin-Fish,” the “ Nord Caper,” and the “Cachelot.” The matter relating to the 
“Nord Caper” appears to have been extracted from some earlier author, but the 
remainder is original. It is for the most part accurate, and is of interest on account 
of the frequency with which it is quoted by later writers.’ 

In 1746 John Anderson, burgomeister of Hamburg, a scholarly writer and 
painstaking naturalist, published an excellent résumé of what was then known of 
whales in northern waters, in his Nachrichten von Island, Grénland und der 
Strasse Davis.” He appears not to have acquired any knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of the cetaceans by direct observation, but diligently pursued inquiries among 
the whalers and fishermen who came to Hamburg. He took every opportunity to 
examine the treasures in the various European museums then established, and as- 
sembled a natural history cabinet of his own. 

In the course of his essay on Greenland and Davis Strait, Anderson stops to 
consider the cetaceans. He includes and comments on the various species mentioned 
by Paul Dudley in 1725, and the earlier anonymous writer in the Philosophical 
Transactions. His classification and the species of whalebone whales mentioned 


are as follows: 

Genus Cefaceum. 
(1) Whales with blowholes. 
(2) 


2) Whales with nostrils.° 


Or, 
(1) Whales with smooth backs. [=Zalenine.] 
(a) The true whale, or Greenland Right whale. [=Zalena mysticetus.] 
(4) The Nordcaper. [=JB. glacialis or biscayensis.] 
(2) Whales with the back grown out. [= Balenofpterine.] 


1 Ecepr, H., A Description of Greenland. Translated from the Danish. London, 1745, pp. 
65-82, pls.5 and 6. Ihave not seen the original edition. * Hamburg, 1746, pp. 95-103, 185-230. 

* Anderson comments on the fact that the Greenland whalemen have not seen any of the 
second class, and states that he would disbelieve in their existence but for Sibbald’s observations. 
Sibbald, however, while speaking of nostrils really describes the blowholes, having apparently be- 
come confused between the simple blowhole of the toothed whales and the double one of the whale- 


bone whales. 
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(1) With a dorsal fin. [=Zalenoptera.] 
(a) The Finfish. [=Zalenoptera physalus.] 
(4) The Jupiter, or Jupiter-fish. [Includes (with a query) the Humpback of the 
Bermudas, and the Balena vera of Rondelet, and Balenoptera physalus. | 


(2) With one or more knobs [Puckeln]. 
(a) “The Swordfish of our Greenland voyagers.” [= Orcinus.] 
(6) The American “ Pflockfisch."”. ,[=The Humpback of Dudley. ] 
(c) The “ Knotenfisch” or “ Knobbelfisch.” [=Scrag whale of Dudley.] 


On page 197, Anderson discusses the identity of the Jupiter-fish and remarks 
that he cannot state positively what it is. He gives, however, an excellent descrip- 
tion, derived from certain fishermen, of one killed in 1728, which is clearly Lalenop- 
tera physalus. He suspects that this is the same as the whale occurring in the 
Bermudas, described by the anonymous writer of 1665 in the PAzlosophical Trans- 
actions, and there said to resemble the “Jubartes”'; but in this he was mistaken as 
the whale there described was the Humpback. He gives Latin polynomial names 
to Dudley’s Humpback and Scrag whale, but adds nothing to their natural history. 

Anderson’s classification is less formal than Klein’s and is hardly an improve- 
ment upon it. The general accuracy of his natural history notes, however, and his 
earnestness and instinct for suspecting errors, though he could not always prove 
them such, are especially noteworthy. His only contributions to the natural history 
of species of whalebone whales occurring in American waters are the notes on the 
Greenland whale, 2. mysticetus, which he had from the whalers, and possibly the 
description of B. physalus (2), under the name of Jupiter-fish. 

Brisson’s Régne Animal, published in 1756, contains mention of the species 
described by earlier authors, but no new information. All the whalebone whales 
are included in the genus Balena. The species to which American localities are 
assigned are the “common Greenland whale” (= Balana mysticetus), “the whale 
of New England” (=the Humpback of Dudley), and “the whale with six humps” 
(= the Scrag whale of Dudley). To these is added “the Gibbar,” which is “ fre- 
quently found in India and in the New World.” The synonymy given in connec- 
tion with this species includes most of the natural history writers who preceded 
Brisson, and it is not clear from which of them he derived the information that it 
occurred in America, though probably he took it from Klein, who in turn refers 
back to Dudley’s account of the Finback, in the Philosophical Transactions. 

The next work to be considered —the tenth edition of Linnzeus’s Systema 
Nature (1758) —though it marks the beginning of a new period as regards 
zoological classification and nomenclature, is of very little importance in relation 
to American cetology. But four species of baleen whales are mentioned, and the 
statement that Balwna mysticetus “lives in the Greenland Ocean” is the sole allu- 
sion to anything American. Even this may refer to Spitzbergen rather than to 
Greenland proper, or “Old Greenland.” The twelfth edition (1766) mentions 
that Balena physalus “lives in the European and American Ocean,”* but nothing 


" Philos. Trans., 1, 1665, No. 1, p. 12. * Page 106. 
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else of interest in the present connection. The various editions of the Systema 
after the twelfth, published in German, Dutch, English, ete., contain no original 
American matter on cetaceans, and, except Gmelin’s (1788), no improvements as 
regards classification. 

The earliest is Houttuyn’s Dutch translation (1762), which appears to have no 
original information. All the baleen whales remain together under the head of 
Balene. The Linnean species mysticetus, physalus, boops, and musculus, are de- 
scribed and commented on under their Latin names, after which occurs the “ Neiuw 
Engelandsche Penvisch” and the “ Knobbel Visch.” These are Dudley’s Hump- 
back and Serag whales, but our author obtains his knowledge of them through 
Brisson and Anderson. Farther on we come upon Acosta’s fable of the Indians 
killing whales by plugging their blowholes, which is inserted without comment or 
indication of its origin.' 

The only American references in Boddaert’s edition (1772), are as follows: 
“Vinviseh” (a) with two blowholes, and a knob on the back. Lives in New Eng- 
land. “Knobbelvisch” (2) whale, with two blowholes and six knobs on the back. 
These are, of course, Dudley’s Humpback and Scrag whales.’ 

In 1773 Miller published an annotated edition of the Systema, based on the 
twelfth edition and the work of Houttuyn. He has the four Linnean species of 
whalebone whales, all in the genus Lalwna, and adds three others (without Latin 
names) which he found in later authors. ‘Two of these are Dudley’s Humpback 
and Serag whales, under the names of “ Pflockfish ” and “ Knotenfish,” which Miller 
doubtless knew only indirectly through Anderson, or some other writer.” 

Gmelin’s edition of 1788, or the thirteenth Latin edition, is considerably fuller 
than the tenth or twelfth, but contains only one added species of whalebone whale, 
—Balena gibbosa. This is made up of Dudley’s Scrag whale and Humpback 
combined, though all the references are at second hand. The two forms are 
designated as a. and d., but not named as varieties. It is an interesting question 
whether the name gidbosa can be applied to the Humpback. Another nominal 
species included with the baleen whales is the Balena rostrata of Miller's Prodro- 
mus. This is, however, probably the Hyperoddon. The Nordeaper is included 
as “3,” under Balena mysticetus, but without a Latin varietal name; and Egede, 
Anderson, and Cranz are quoted in the synonymy.” 

In 1800 William Turton published an English translation of the Systema from 
Gmelin’s edition of 1788. Only two baleen whales have American habitats assigned 
to them, B. physalus (“Fin-fish”), which inhabits “the American and European 
seas”; and B. gibbosa. This latter is called “Hump whale” by Turton and 
is said to inhabit the “coasts of New England.” It is made by uniting Dudley’s 

‘Hourtruyn, F., Natuurlyke Historie volgens Linneus, 1, pt. 3, 1762, Pp. 441-500. 

? BoppaeErt, P., Kortbegrip van het zamenstel der Natuur, van den Heer C. Linnzus, 1, pt. 1, 


1772; P- 93. 
*Mixter, P. L. S., Des Ritters Carl von Linné vollstandiges Natursystem, 1, 1773, 

P- 493- 

‘See Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 21, 1898, p. 633. 

°GMeELin, J. F., Systema Nature, 13th ed., Leipzig, 1, 1788, pp. 223-226. 
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Humpback and Scrag whales under one name as in Gmelin’s work, Turton omits 
all bibliographical references.’ 

While these various editions and translations of Linnzus’s works were in 
course of publication, numerous other systematic works on a more or less independent 
basis made their appearance. One of the earliest of these was O. F. Miller’s Pro- 
dromus of the Zoblogy of Denmark (including Greenland), published in 1776." It 
is a list of species under Latin binomials and polynomials, or diagnoses, with the 
Norwegian, Icelandic, and Greenlandic names added. The baleen whales are all 
included in the genus Lalena, and the following have Greenlandic names: B. 
mysticetus, Reid or Arbavirksoak |Bowhead]; 3. physalus, Keporkak,’ or 
Keporkarsoak [Finback]; 2. albicans, Killelluak [White whale]. 

The next important systematist, Erxleben, prefaces the list of cetacea in his ex- 
cellent Systema Regni Animalis (1777) * with the remark that the species are but 
imperfectly known. The baleen whales are all retained in the genus Lalwna, 
and the species are the Linnean ones with the addition of 2. gibbosa. Of L. 
mysticetus he gives the habitat as toward the North Pole, chiefly about Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, and among his numerous authorities cites Egede, Anderson, 
and Cranz. He is in doubt about the Nordeaper, and does not separate it for: 
mally from mysticetus. LB. physalus is given as occurring “in the European and 
American Ocean,” and the authorities cited include Egede (Finne-fiske), Anderson, 
and Cranz (Finnfisch). Erxleben is in doubt about the Pflockfisch (Dudley’s 
Humpback), but thinks it may belong with physalus, which is, of course, incorrect. 
The habitat given is “about New England.” He cites it at second hand from Klein, 
Anderson, and others. The habitat of 5. doops is in “the northern ocean.” 
Anderson and Cranz (Jupiterfisch) are cited among the authorities. 4. gibbosa is 
Dudley’s Scrag whale, which he takes at second hand from Klein, Anderson, and 
other compilers. No habitat is given.’ 

Three years later, in 1780, Otto Fabricius, who was for several years a 
missionary in Greenland, published his well-known Fauna Grcenlandica, a very 
concise and judicious work, and one whose influence on zoblogical nomenclature 
has continued to the present day. In treating of the cetaceans it is hardly to 
be expected that he would escape errors entirely, especially considering the back- 
ward state of cetology at the time, but his descriptions are for the most part 
remarkably clear. 

‘For Czenpinski’s Totius Regni Animalis Genera in Classes et Ordines Linnewana methodo 
digesta, 1778, see Allen’s Bibliography, p. 468, No. 346. 

* MULLER, O. F., Zodlogiz Danicz Prodromus, 1776, pp. viii, 6-8. 

*On p. vill of the introduction Miiller transfers this name to &. doops [Humpback] on the 
authority of Fabricius. 

“Pp. 601-611. 

* Dr. J. A. Allen in his Bibliography of Cetacea, p. 467, No. 341, remarks that B. gidbosa of 
Erxleben is not the Scrag whale of Dudley, “ as usually stated, which is one of the ‘species obscure’ 
not formally recognized.” This is an error. The only one of the “ species obscure ”’ from Dudley 
cited by Erxleben, on p. 617 is the “ Dudleji Balena Klein.” ‘This is Dudley’s sperm whale. On 


the other hand, all the bibliographical citations under &. gédéosa and the diagnosis refer back to 
Dudley’s Scrag whale. 
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The whalebone whales are brought together under the genus Balena as 
follows: Balena mysticetus | Bowhe: ad, B. physalus {Common EK inback |, 2. boops 
[Humpback], 4. rostrata [Little Piked whale], and 2. musculus. This last was 
not known to Fabricius himself, and he remarks regarding it: “A whale known 
under a Greenlandic name allied to the preceding [Be oops and rarely seen, which 
indeed its name indicates. I am perplexed regarding the synonyms of it and the 
wonderful confusion of them among authors; and being denied by fate to see one 
of them, I am able to determine nothing with certainty.” 

In 1818 Fabricius gave a further description of the Greenland Humpback, 
under the name of “Stub-Hval.”' He treats of its name, external characters and 
coloration, distribution and migrations, food, uses, enemies and parasites, and syn- 
onymy. The figure which accompanies the article, though interesting, is grossly 
inaccurate in many particulars. It is quite as good, however, as many others of its 
time. That it was not made use of by compilers subsequently is somewhat 
singular. 

An important list of American cetaceans was published in 1782 in a work 
whose title—Letters from an American Farmer—one would hardly expect to find 
in a bibliography of cetology.” The author, Hector St. John de Crévecceur, seems 
to have had more or less knowledge of the whaling industry from practical exper'- 
ence, and states that he was “well acquainted” with one kind of whale. His list 
purports to comprise the species known to the people of Nantucket, and reflects 
an accuracy of knowledge which is remarkable for its time. 


“The river St. Laurence whale [he remarks] which is the only one I am 
well acquainted with, is seventy-five feet long, sixteen deep, twelve in the length 
of its bone (which commonly weighs 3000 Ib.), twenty in the breadth of their tails, 
and produces 180 barrels of oil. ne 


This is, of course, the Bowhead, and its mention in this manner seems to sup- 
port the assertion made by Thomas Edge more than a century before (1625), that 
the Bowhead at a still earlier date was taken in the “Grand Bay of Newfoundland ” 
[Strait of Belle Isle]. See page 11. 

De Crévecceur proceeds: “The following are the names and principal character- 
istics of the various species of whales known to these people [of Nantucket and 


Martha’s Vineyard |: 


“The River St. Laurence whale, just described. 

“The disko, or Greenland ditto. 

“The right ‘whale, or seven feet bone, common on the coasts of this country, 
about sixty feet long. 


‘Fapricius, O., Zoologiske Bidrag. 2det Bidrag. Om Stub-Hvalen, Balena Boops. K. 
Danske Videns. Selsh. Skrivter, 6, 1818, pp. 63-83, 1 pl. (unnumbered), fig. rt. 

2Letters from an American Farmer describing the British Colonies in North America, London, 
1782, pp. 167-169. Allen (Bibliog., p. 472), states that “ In the French edition of 1767 [ege 1787], 
the letter about the whale-fishery is dated ‘ Nantucket, 17 Octobre, 1772.’ a 

* Op. cit., p. 167. 
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“The spermaceti whale, found all over the world, and of all sizes; the longest 


are sixty feet, and yield about 100 barrels of oil. 
“The hump-backs, on the coast of Newfoundland, from forty to seventy feet 


in length. 
«The finn. back, an American whale, never killed, as being too swift. 


“The sulphur-bottom, river St. Laurence, ninety feet “long ; they are but 


seldom killed, as being extremely swift. 


“The grampus, thirty feet long, never killed on the same account. 
“The killer or thrasher, about thirty feet; they often kill the other whales, 


with which they are at perpetual war. 
“The black fish whale, twenty feet, yields from eight to ten barrels. 
“The porpoise, weighing about 160 pounds.” 


In this same year, 1782, was published Duhamel’s great Traité Général des 
Péches. He also alludes to the occurrence of Bowheads in the temperate waters 
of Canada. 


“T know that some small whales [| Nordcapers] are taken in Iceland, and that 
some large ones | Bow heads | are found sometimes accidentally in the more temper- 
ate Provinces, especially in Canada, where the large whales [ Bow heads| are for the 
most part wounded by harpoons; some even are “dead, which leads one to believe 
that they are whales which, having been chased and wounded in the northern 
parts, have left their home to retire into other quarters.” ? 


What led Duhamel to make this explanation is not evident, but if the Bow- 
head was really fished for in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it seems unlikely that 
wounded and dead whales would be the object of pursuit. Referring to the causes 
which induced the English to withdraw from the Greenland fishery, Duhamel 
remarks : 


“Others pretend that the Dutch having succeeded in carrying on the fishery 
[at Greenland] with more economy than the ‘English, the latter have found it more 
convenient and advantageous to carry on the fishery on the coasts of New England, 
New York, and Carolina, where they maintain many vessels, which carry the pro- 
duct of their fishery to England. The whales that are taken in these places are 
smaller than those found in the ice of the north ; nevertheless, in proportion to 
their size, they yield oil quite abundantly.” * 


On page 28 he gives Acosta’s story of the Florida Indians, without referring to 
the former, but remarks: “The truth of this which we have said has been attested 
by many ocular witnesses, among others, by many officers, who: have been ready to 
establish these facts.” This is the first time since 1590, I believe, that any one 
has been willing to vouch for the truth of Acosta’s story. 

A writer of this period who labored earnestly, and with some measure of suc- 
cess, to abate the confusion existing in cetology, was the Abbé Bonnaterre, whose 
Tableau Eneyclopédique was published as a supplement to the Encyclopedia 


* DUHAMEL, Traité Général des Péches, 4, p. Io. 
* Op. cit., 4, p. 28. 
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or 


Méthodique in 1789.’ He was well acquainted with the literature, conscious of the 
errors existing, and in his introduction endeavored to impress on his readers the 
necessity of more accuracy and detail in the descriptions of cetaceans. He seems, 
however, to have had little personal familiarity with the animals he treated of, and 
was therefore at a disadvantage in estimating the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
naturalists who preceded him. The matter relating to the whalebone whales is 
almost entirely a compilation, but the scientific names applied to the various 
species are of interest. 

All the whalebone whales are assembled in the genus Balena. The species 
are as follows: 


1. Lb. mysticetus. “Greenland Whale.” (P. 1.) 


oe This species is very common toward the North Pole, in the Greenland and 
Spitzbergen seas, chiefly beyond the 66th degree, north latitude.” (P. 3.) 


An excellent general account is compiled from various authors, including 
Fabricius, but there is no new matter other than a table of measurements of a 
specimen 48 feet long, reported by Captain de Pagés, 

2. B. glacialis. “The Nordcaper.” (P. 3.) 

“Tnhabits the northern seas, about Norway and Iceland. 

3. B. physalus. “The Gibbar.” (P. 4.) 

“Found in the seas of Greenland, the European Ocean, India, and the New 
World.” 

The account of the species is compiled chiefly from Martens, Linnzeus, and 
Fabricius. 


” 


4, B.nodosa. “The ‘tampon’ whale.” (P. 5.) 
“Found in New England.” 


This is Dudley’s Humpback. Bonnaterre quotes from Dudley’s account, but 
does not realize that this is the sole original source, and that all the other authors 
he cites take their information from it. 


5. B. gibbosa. “The whale with ‘bosses.’” (P. 5.) 
“Tnhabits the seas about New England.” 


This is Dudley’s Scrag whale, though Bonnaterre takes his information from 
Anderson and Klein, and is at a loss to understand why the former should assert 
that it yields as much oil as B. mysticetus, while the latter calls it meagre (L. 
macra). This apparent contradiction is due, of course, to the fact that Dudley 
states that the Scrag whale is “nearest to the Right whale for quantity of oil,” 
while Klein has translated the word “scrag” by macra. 


1 BonNNATERRE, Tableau Encyclopédique et Méthodique des Trois Régnes de la Nature— 


° 


Cetologie. Paris, 1789. 4. 
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6. B. boops. “The Jubarte.” (P. 6.) 


“Pound ordinarily in the Greenland seas, between the 61st and 65th degrees 
of latitude, about Pamiuk and Pissukbik.” 


Bonnaterre paraphrases Fabricius’s account of B. boops, which relates, of 
course, to the Humpback. He closes with the naive remark: “Judging from the 
description of Otto Fabricius, it seems to me that there is a shght defectuosity in 
the figure which we have given.” As the figure given is from Sibbald and repre- 
sents a Finback rather than a Humpback, the “defectuosity” is not surprising. 
Bonnaterre also quotes in this place Sibbald’s measurements of this same Finback 
which Linnzeus called Balwena boops. By thus combining Linneus’s L. doops 
(a Finback) and Fabricius’s 4. doops (a Humpback) Bonnaterre caused confusion 
which has lasted until the present time. In a recent paper I endeavored to point 
out the facts in the case.’ It is somewhat singular that so critical a naturalist as 
3onnaterre failed to discover that his 2. nodosa (from Dudley) and his 2. boops 
(from Fabricius) were very closely related, if not identical. 


A 


7. £BL. musculus. “The Rorqual.” (P. 7.) 
“Tn Iceland, called Steipe Reydus.” 


Bonnaterre has the correct Icelandic name in this case. He quotes Sibbald’s 
account and measurements. 


8. B. rostrata. “ Beaked whale.” (P. 8.) 


“Found in large numbers in the Greenland seas; it frequently visits the seas 
of Europe.” 


Bonnaterre quotes Fabricius and Hunter. This is the Little Piked whale, 
Balenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépede. 


Nineteenth Century. 


In the opening decades of the nineteenth century decided advances were made 
in the classification of whales, in the observation of their habits, and in the descrip- 
tion of their structure. Lacépéde, Scoresby, G. Cuvier, F. Cuvier, Desmarest, 
Home, Camper, Brandt and Ratzburg, and Fischer were among the most important 
contributors to cetological literature at this period, but their work has little or 
nothing to do directly with American species or American observations. 

The narrative of Lewis and Clark’s memorable expedition to the Pacific coast 
in 1804—06 contains a few references to whales, which are so brief that they may 
be quoted here in full. The earliest incident dates from January 4, 1806, when 


* Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 21, 1898, p. 624. 

It is true that Fabricius himself adopted Linnzus’s names, and cited the Systema Nature, 
but it is not likely that he had access to the sources from which the latter derived his facts, as 
Bonnaterre did. 
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the travellers were on the Oregon coast near the mouth of the Columbia River, and 
is as follows: 


“Friday [January 4, 1806]. At eleven o’clock we were visited by our neigh- 

bor the Fia, or chief Comowool, who is also called Coone, and six Clatsops. Besides 
roots, and berries, they brought for sale three dogs and some fresh blubber. 
The blubber, which is esteemed by the Indians an excellent food, has been obtained, 
they tell us, from their neighbors the Killamucks, a nation who live on the seacoast 
to the southeast, and near one of whose villages a whale had recently been thrown 
and foundered. : 

“7.6. ~6©We continued for two miles along the sand beach [Jan. 8, 1806]; 
and after crossing a creek [Nehalem River, Oregon], eighty yards in width, near 
which are five cabins, reached the place where the waves had thrown the whale on 
shore. The animal had been placed between two Killamuck villages, and such 
was their industry, that there now remained nothing more than the skeleton, which 
we found to be one hundred and five feet in length.”? 


The second note refers to the Oregon coast in general, and is as follows: 


“The whale is sometimes pursued, harpooned and taken by the Indians, 
although it is much more frequently killed by running foul of the rocks in violent 
storms, and thrown on shore by the action of the wind and tide. In either case, 
the Indians preserve and eat the blubber and oil; the bone they carefully extract 
and expose to sale.” * 


The systematic treatises of Dr. J. E. Gray, beginning with the Spicilegia 
Zoologica in 1828, and ending with the Supplement to the Catalogue of Seals and 
Whales in the British Museum in 1871,° cover all groups of cetaceans and include 
many species founded on American material and observations. Gray was accus- 
tomed to establish genera and species ov quite slight differences, real or fancied, and 
in so difficult a group as the Cetacea this tendency had full play. A large number of 
the species which he recognized were rejected by the more conservative cetologists 
who were contemporary with him, or followed him, but in the case of some genera 
there is no doubt that the condensation has been too great. Among the genera 
and species which Gray recognized or established are some from American waters. 
In his Supplement, which contains his last published views, they are as follows: 


Family 1. Balznide. 
Balena mysticetus. [Greenland Whale. ] 
Eubalena? cisarctica. “Inhab. Atlantic.” 
[From Cope. The Biscay whale he makes a separate species, Hunterius biscayensts. | 
Family 2. Agaphelide. Scrag Whales. 
Agaphelus gibbosus. “ Inhab. North Atlantic.” 
[From Cope and Dudley. ] 
Rhachianectes glaucus. “‘ Inhab. California, San Francisco.” 
[From Cope. ] 





‘History of the Expedition of Captains Iewis and Clark, 2, 1814, pp. 104, 110-111. Coues’s 
edition has the following note (2, p. 750): “ Clark I 99 erases ‘105’ and gives no dimensions.” 

* Ob. cit., p. 196. 

* Gray, J. E., Supplement to the Catalogue of the Seals and Whales in the British Museum, 
8°, 1871. 
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Family 3. Megapteride. Humpbacked Whales. 

Megaptera americana. ‘“‘Inhab. Bermuda.” 
[From the anonymous writer of 1665 in the Philos. Transactions, Dudley, a tracing 
in the British Museum, and Hartt’s Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil. ] 

Megaptera osphyia. ‘‘Inhab. Atlantic.” 
[From Cope. | 

Megaptera versabilis. ‘“‘ Inhab. North Pacific, California coast.” 
[From Cope. | 

Eschrichtus robustus. ‘‘ Inhab. North Sea, coast of Devonshire, Sweden, Atlantic.” 
[The only American reference is Cope’s statement that there is aramus of an under jaw 
in the museum of Rutgers College. | 

Family 4. Physalidee. 

Physalus antiquorum. “ Inhab. North Sea, Greenland, Hampshire, etc.” 

Sibbaldius sulphureus. ‘‘Inhab. North Pacific, northwest coast of America, California.” 
| From Cope. ] 

Sibbaldius tectirostris. ‘‘ Inhab. North Pacific” [really Atlantic]. 
[From Cope. ] 

Sibbaldius tuberosus. ‘‘Inhab. northeast coast of America.” 
[From Cope. | 

Balenoptera velifera. ‘“‘ Inhab. Oregon, California, Queen Charlotte’s Sound.” 
[| From Cope. | 


In all this, it will be observed, there is but one species which Gray himself 
established, J/egaptera americana. For this the only original material he had was a 
tracing of unknown origin. It is singular that he does not give J/. longimana an 
American habitat, as in the Catalogue of 1866 he mentioned four specimens from 
Greenland as being in the British Museum. They were from Eschricht’s collection. 

In 1870 Dr. Gray published an article entitled “The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Cetacea,”? which is a kind of confession of faith as regards the discrimi- 
nation of species and allied matters. It presents in the clearest manner Dr. Gray’s 
views on these subjects, and is accompanied by an extensive list of species, which 
latter are divided among three geographical areas: (1) the northern and temperate 
seas, (2) the tropical seas, and (3) the south, or southern temperate seas. The list 
contains no less than 50 species and varieties of baleen whales. It is full of 
errors and misconceptions, and is chiefly interesting as showing Dr. Gray’s point 
of view at the time it was published. Much more can doubtless be said in favor 
of that part of the list which relates to the Delphinide than that which includes 
the Balenide. 

In Feb., 1874, Dr. Gray published a brief note on the Megaptera belicosa of 
Cope,” in which he expressed the opinion that the species was a very distinet one, 
but that the name was a synonym of A/egaptera americana Gray. 

Frederic Cuvier’s Natural History of Cetaceans, published in 1836,’ contains 


"Gray, J. E., The Geographical Distribution of the Cetacea. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (4), 
6, 1870, 387-394. 

* Gray, J. E., On the Bermuda Humpbacked Whale of Dudley (2a/ena nodosa, Bonnaterre; 
Megaptera americana, Gray; and Megaptera bellicosa, Cope). Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (4), 13, 
1874, p. 186. 

* Cuvier, F., Del’ Histoire Naturelle des Cétacés, 1836. 
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a few references to American baleen whales. The work is a comprehensive one, 
and contains a summary of most of the important observations previously pub- 
lished. The treatment of species is conservative, but the conclusions reached have 
not all been confirmed by later researches. The whalebone whales are placed in 
two genera, “the rorquals” and “the whales.” For the former the new genus 
Rorqualus is established, and the species recognized are 2. boops, R. miusentes 
and &. antarcticus. 

Under fRorgualus, Cuvier mentions the observations of Dudley, Egede, and 
Anderson, which have to do with American whales. Regarding Dudley he says: 


° 


“Dudley speaks also of two whales with folds under the body, and a dorsal 
protuberance: the ‘ Finback whale,’ of which the dorsal fin is 24 feet long, and the 
pectoral fins from 6 to 7 feet; the * Humpback whale,’ which, in place of a fin, has 
a simple hump a foot hich and pointed behind. — Its pectoral ane are somebimes 18 
feet long and very white. But these ideas, derived from Dudley, seem to have 
been poorly appreciated up to this time.” ! 


This is an odd remark, as Cuvier himself seems not to have appreciated the 
singularity of a whale with pectoral fins “18 feet long and very white.” He makes 
no further reference to it, except to remark that “ the ‘ Humpback whale’ of the same 
author [Dudley] is not a whale, but a rorqual; for he says, in explicit terms, that 
this cetacean has longitudinal folds —like that of which he speaks immediately 
before (the ‘ Finback whale ’)— on the belly and sides, from the head to the origin of 
the pectoral fins.” 

Regarding Dudley’s description of the “Scrag whale” Cuvier remarks : 

“For ourselves, we only see in it a very insignificant note, which probably 
contains an error in citing the protuberances of the back as osseous; 1t only serves 
to arouse suspicions as to the value of the characters drawn from these protuber- 
ances, and further to make it doubtful whether this cetacean was not a rorqual, for 
the ‘Finback whale’ to which Dudley compares his ‘Scrag whale’ is a genuine 
rorqual,” * 


Cuvier rejects the Nordcaper as a separate species. 

The epoch-making works of Eschricht cover the period from 1840 to 1873. 
He investigated many phases of cetology beyond the scope of the present paper. 
On account of the diversity of the subjects treated of and the immense mass of 
facts accumulated, it is very difficult to summarize his work. The larger part of 
his investigations relate to baleen whales, and much of his material was American, 
having been obtained by Captain Holbéll in Greenland. This material consisted 
chiefly of specimens of the Greenland Humpback, both skeletons of adult individu- 
als, fcetuses, and anatomical preparations. Many of the skeletons were distributed to 
other European museums beside those of Copenhagen, and the descriptions of the 
Humpback published by Van Beneden and other European writers are drawn from 
these American specimens. . 

The main body of Eschricht’s work is the series of six essays in the Royal 

+Cuvier, F., De l’Histoire Naturelle des Cétacés, 1836, p. 309 

Op cit. Ps 355: 
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Danish Scientific Society’s Afhandlinger and Skrifter, 1845-1849." Being in the 
Danish language, they are a sealed book to many zodlogists, who either lack the 
opportunity, or have not the inclination, to acquire that tongue. For this reason 
they were not appreciated by Eschricht’s contemporaries as they might have been. 
Feeling this himself, he undertook to republish the series in German with many 
changes and additions, but the German edition was never completed. More will be 
said of it later. The essays themselves were preceded by several short papers, begin- 
ning in 1840, in which the scope and objects of the investigations were described. 
The essays may be summarized as follows: 

Essay 1.— Remarks on the earlier and present phases of cetology. 

In this essay Eschricht treats chiefly of the history of different departments of 
cetology, beginning with the De/phinide, The genus Hyperoddon is briefly consid- 
ered, and afterwards he treats of the sperm whale in much detail. Next follow 
the baleen whales, of which there are stated to be two groups—Right whales and 
Finbacks. Regarding the former, Eschricht remarks: ‘Since Cuvier’s time two 
kinds are usually distinguished, the northern Balena mysticetus, and the southern, 
B. australis.” At this date Eschricht seems not to have discovered that the Nord- 
caper was distinct from 2. mysticetus or even from the Humpback. 

He next takes up the question of geographical distribution, notes the reduction 
in numbers of whales in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but combats the theory that the 
distribution area shrinks at any time. He refers to the distribution of the Right 
whale in the South Atlantic, and quotes Holbéll as to the migrations of the 
Greenland whale on the west coast of Greenland. He mentions Dudley and gives 
the seasons for the whale fishery and other details. 

Next come the Finbacks, including under that head the Humpbacks. He 
describes their distribution; mentions Sibbald, the anonymous writer in the Phil. 
Trans., etc.; cites their use as a food resource by Greenlanders and Norwegians, 
and their relative value for oil, ete. He describes the early modes of fishing for 
large whales in Norway and elsewhere ; quotes Fabricius’s account of the Humpback 
fishery in Greenland and also that of Holbdéll; states that the Greenlanders cared 
little for the Finbacks, but that Humpbacks have been taken regularly at Greenland 
and also at Bermuda. He then takes up the question as to whether the Basque 
fishery of the sixteenth and seventeenth century may not have been for Finbacks, 


“1. Bemerkninger over Cetologiens tidligere og nzrverende Skjebne. Dansk. Videns. Selsk. 
natur, og math. Afhandl., 11, 1845, pp. 129-202. 

2. Anatomisk Beskrivelse af de ydre Fosterformer hos to nordiske Finhval-Arter, med Anven- 
delse paa Physiologien og Zoologien. Do., pp. 203-279. 

3. Om Fosterformerne i Bardehvalernes Ernaerings- og Forplantelsesredskaber. Do., pp. 
281-320, pls. 1-4. 

4. Om Nebhvalen. Do., pp. 321-378, pls. 5-8. 

5. Finhvalernes Osteologie og Artsadskillelse. Do., 12, 1846, pp. 225-396, pls. 9-16. 

6. Udbytte paa en Reise gjennem det nordvestlige Europa i Sommeren 1846, som Tilleg til 
de foregaaende Afhandlinger. Dansk. Videns. Selsk. Skrifter, 5te Rackke, natur. og math. Afd., 1, 
1849, pp. 85-138. 
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and leaves it with the remark that neither Right whales nor the Common Finback 
seem to fit the accounts. He states that there was apparently no regular coast 
fishery formerly from which opportunity could be had to investigate the Finbacks, 
and hence knowledge of them depended on occasional strandings. He gives a brief 
account of specimens examined on various parts of the coast of Europe at different 
dates. He then takes up the history of the development of knowledge regarding 
Finbacks, citing Dudley, Sibbald, Cuvier, Holboll, ete. Eschricht concludes that 
one may be convinced that there are many species of Finbacks in the south seas and 
the north, and states that the characters of these will be treated of in subsequent 
essays. 

He calls attention to the defects of anatomical descriptions, due to imperfect 
material, and to the use of fishery stations, especially in Greenland and near Bergen, 
and enumerates the advantages to be obtained. He then mentions the material 
obtained by him from Holboll and Christie (in Bergen). 

Essay 2.— Anatomical descriptions of the external form of the fatuses of two 
species of Northern Finbacks, with application to physiology and zoology. 

The two species of Finbacks are the Little Piked whale, Lalwnoptera acuto- 
rostrata, and the Greenland Humpback. Though of much importance, the descrip- 
tions are not germane to the purpose of the present paper, but the essay ends with 
a section “on the use of whale fcetuses in the determination of species,” in which the 
characters of Fabricius’s 2. boops and Rudolphi’s 2. Jongimana are carefully con- 
sidered, and the conclusion reached that “the 2. longimana of Rudolphi and 
Brandt really is specifically identical with Fabricius’s 2. doops.” 

Essay 3.—On the fetal forms of the alimentary and reproductive apparatus in 
the baleen whales. 

Essay 4.—On Beaked whales | Hyperoddon |. 

These two essays do not concern us in the present connection. Their contents 
are sufficiently indicated in the titles. 

Essay 5.—The osteology and discrimination of species of Finback whales. 

In this long and important essay the skeletons of Lalenoptera acuto-rostrata 
and the Greenland Humpback are minutely described and many bones figured. 
Eschricht then takes up the question of the specific characters of the two whales 
above mentioned and enumerates them seriatim, after which he enumerates the dif- 
ferences which seem to separate the Little Piked whale, or Tikagulik of Greenland, 
from the Vaagehval (B. acuto-rostrata) of Norway. Regarding this he says that 
as to whether they are specifically identical he has many times changed his opinion. 
Later he remarks: “As the Vaagehval and Tikagulik agree fully, especially in 
regard to the color of the baleen and the number of vertebra, as well as in the 
whole and every part of the different sections of the vertebral column, I have not 
thought that the above-mentioned differences can be considered as sufficient ground 
on which to establish specific distinctness.” He then describes a Common Finback 
which stranded on the coast of Norway in 1841, and discusses its affinities, and 
afterwards enumerates the kinds of whales found in Greenland waters and known 
to the Eskimos, and quotes a description and measurements by Moller of a Finback 
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stranded at Godhayn, Greenland, in 1843. He discusses MGller’s data and describes 
and figures one of the pectoral fins of this specimen which was sent to him, and 
connects the species with Holb6ll’s “ Kepokarnak ” and the Ostend Finback of 1827. 
He sums up the whole section as follows: That it is demonstrated that there are 
at least three different species of Finbacks in the northern seas: (1st) “In the long- 
handed group, the Greenland ‘ Keporkak,’ B. longimana ; in the short-handed, (2d) 
the Norwegian ‘ Vaagehval,’ B. minor, and (3d) the common, large short-handed Fin- 
back, B. boops.” That there are as good as certain (4th) a special large, short-handed 
species, B. musculus, and at least highly probable (5th) the Greenland “ Kepokar- 
nak,” and not improbable (6th) the Greenland “Tikagulik” or B. rostrata Fabr., 
distinct from the Norwegian “ Vaagehval.” Finally, Eschricht passes in review all 
the principal observations on the geographical distribution of these supposed species, 
including Holbdéll’s Greenland researches, and the early accounts concerning the 
Bermudas in the PAdlosophical Transactions. 

Essay 6.—Results of a journey through northwestern Hurope in the summer 
of 1846, as a supplement to the preceding treatises. 

This essay is divided into three sections, one on the Beaked whales, another 
on the Humpbacks, and a third, on short-handed, or true, Finbacks. Eschricht 
visited several of the more important museums of Europe, notably those of London, 
Paris, and Berlin, and examined many of the skeletons described by other authors, 
including the type of MJegaptera longimana, and other very important specimens. 
He not only comments on these, but reviews and revises his earlier observations, 
and this essay may be considered as embodying his final views regarding the species 
of Humpbacks and Finbacks. The paper is of much importance in the present con- 
nection, as the Greenland species are commented upon no less than the European 
ones, and at this time Eschricht had made actual comparisons of specimens of both. 

As already stated, Eschricht became apprehensive that his work would not 
receive the attention it deserved, on account of its publication in Danish, and hence 
resolved to republish it in German.’ The German edition, be tells us, is not to be 
regarded as a translation, but as a new working over of the whole material, with a 
more orderly presentation of data and conclusions. Certain it is that the two 
editions differ widely, and much that is in the Danish is not in the German. This 
is due in part to the fact that the latter was never completed. Only the first 
volume of the three which Eschricht planned was completed as he intended. The 
second, fourth, and fifth Danish essays are the ones most nearly reproduced in the 
German edition. 

In the latter, as in the former, the principal data of importance in the present 
connection are the descriptions of the Finbacks and Humpbacks of Greenland, and 
the opinions of Eschricht based on his comparisons of Greenland and European 
specimens of these whales. In addition to Eschricht’s own researches, translations 
are given of two communications of Holbéll on Greenland baleen whales, and one 
by Motzfeldt relating in part to the same subject. 


* Escuricut, D. F., Zoologisch-anatomisch-physiologische Untersuchungen iiber die nordischen 
Wallthiere, rte Band, Leipzig, 1849. 


’ 
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The great work on the Greenland Right whale published by Eschricht and 
Reinhardt in 1861? interests us chiefly on account of the discussion of the relation 
of B. mysticetus to the Nordeaper, in the course of which numerous facts relating to 
the Right whale of the east coast of temperate North America are commented upon. 

In 1858 Eschricht published an article on a new method of studying the 
Cetacea,” in which he called attention to the desirability of making observations 
at the various whale-fishing stations in different parts of the world. Among the 
stations mentioned are those in Davis Strait, where Captain Holboll obtained so 
much valuable material for Eschricht’s researches. The manner in which this 
material was obtained is described, and a summary given of the species frequenting 
Davis Strait, their migrations and other data. 

Eschricht’s essay on the geographical distribution of the northern whales in 
earlier times and at present,’ which was published in 1849, relates chiefly to the 
Greenland whales. It is one of the earliest, as well as one of the best, treatises on 
the distribution of the cetaceans. His paper entitled “Researches on the Distri- 
bution of the Cetacea in the Northern Seas,” * published in 1864, is also almost 
entirely devoted to the Greenland whales, and treats particularly of the migrations 
of Balena mysticetus in Davis Strait. 

Ina work called “ Newfoundland in 1842,” Sir Richard Bonnycastle devoted a 
chapter to cetaceans, in which he calls attention to the whale fishery carried on 
there, and notes various cetaceans he has observed about the island. The article 
is unfortunately largely taken up by citations from Scoresby, Dewhurst, and other 
authors, and it is not always clear whether the statements made are based on 
Bonnycastle’s own observations or derived from the works mentioned. Deprived 
of extraneous matter, the article, in so far as it relates to baleen whales, amounts 
to this — that Sir Arthur saw a “ 2. acuto-rostrata, or sharp-nosed whale,” within a 
day’s sail of St. John in 1840; that the commonest species in Newfoundland waters, 
as he believes, is the “ 2. jubartes, or pike-headed finner,” with a dorsal fin 24 feet 
high, and which feeds upon capelin, etc.; that whales of various sizes and kinds 
are common in the St. Lawrence, about Gaspé, and on the Labrador coast; that he 
repeatedly saw a “black and grey” whale in the Bay of Seven Islands, St. Lawrence 
River, in 1831; that on the 23d of July, 1840, at the entrance to Conception Bay, 
Newfoundland, he saw a “ pipe-headed whale” about twenty-five feet long, with a 
brown back and white belly; that on July 24, 1840, he saw “ whales innumerable ” 
in Conception Bay and continued to see some of them all the way to St. John’s. 


1 EscurICHT og ReiNHARDT, Om Nordhvalen. Dansk. Vid. Sels. Skrif., 5, 1861, 433-5809. 
Translation in Ray Society Publications, under the title of “Recent Memoirs on the Cetacea.” 
Edited by Sir Wm. H. Flower. : 

7 Escuricut, D. F., Sur une nouvelle Méthode de l’Etude des Cétacés. Comptes Rendus Acad. 
Sct. Paris, 47, 1858, pp. 51-60. 

* Escuricut, D. F., Om de nordiske Hvaldyrs geographiske Udbredelse 1 nawrverende og i 
tidligere Tid. Forhandl. Skand. Naturforsk. 5te Méde, 1849, pp. 103-118, pl. 1. 

‘ Escuricut, D. F., Recherches sur la Distribution des Cétacés dans les Mers Boréales. Ann. 
Sct. Nat., Zool., 1, 1864, pp. 201-224. 

* BonnycastT Le, A., Newfoundland in 1842, 1, pp. 239-255. 
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Jouan’s memoir on the Right whales and Sperm whales, 1859,’ is an excellent 
summary of observations on these forms, with some references to Finbacks, Hump- 
backs, Blackfish, etc. Though largely based on the data furnished by American 
whalers, it does not relate especially to whales in American waters. Jouan discusses 
the different kinds of whales, but is not fortunate in his discrimination of species. 
Of “ B. nodosa Lacep.” he remarks: “This is a Humpback, or perhaps a whale that 
is found in California, which the whalers designate by the names of ‘California 
Grey,’ or ‘Californian Ranger.’” Of the Humpback, which he places among “les 
baleinoptéres,” he remarks : 


“The Humpbacks are encountered in very great numbers in the same places 
as the Sperm whales and Right whales; but it is especially on the coasts of Chili, 
Peru, California, and New Zealand that ‘they are found most abundant. 

«“ We have seen the bay of San Carlos de Monterey, California, literally covered 
with these great cetaceans which swim like porpoises, going down head foremost, 
and elevating their broad tails in the air,’ 


Pierre Fortin’s report on the fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence for 1861 
and 1862, published in 1863 by the Fisheries Department of Canada, contains, at 
page 109, a list of cetacea, etc, of the Gulf. The species mentioned are the Right 
whale, Humpback, Common Finback, and Sulphurbottom. The notes on these 
whales occupy two pages, the facts cited being of some interest, but hardly as 
definite as could be desired. His report for 1865 (p. 49) contains a note on the 
whale fishery, but very little regarding the whales. The Gulf fishery is also the 
subject of a few paragraphs in the report for 1867 (p. 24). 

The cetological writings of P.—J. Van Beneden, both in number and in scope, 
greatly surpass those of any other zodlogist, and in importance rank with those of 
Esehricht and Flower. Though he compiled much from the writings of others, 
and repeated the same matter many times in different publications, the amount of 
original work he accomplished in cetology constitutes a monument of which any 
zoologist might be proud, and Van Beneden built himself many such. He had 
but little American material at command, but was familiar with the writings of 
American cetologists and included their observations in his summaries, frequently 
commenting on them at some length, and expressing opinions of his own regarding 
the facts brought forward. 

His Natural History of the Cetaceans of the Seas of Europe, published in 1889,” 
which is a combination of several papers on different groups, published between 
1886 and 1889, contains references to all of Cope’s and Scammon’s species of baleen 
whales, and to some American material in European museums, but nothing not 
already in the Ostéographie and other earlier publications. In 1864, Van Beneden 
published the results of a comparison of the skeletons of the Humpback whales of 


*Jouan, H., Mémoire sur les Baleines et les Cachalots. Mém. Soc. Imp. Sct. Nat. Cherbourg, 
6, 1859, pp- I-40. 

*Van BENEDEN, P.-J., Histoire Naturelle des Cétacés des Mers d’Europe. Bruxelles, 
1889. 8° 
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the Cape of Good Hope and of Greenland.!’ He concludes that they represent two 
very distinct species. The figures and much of the matter of this article were after- 
wards re-published in his Histoire Naturelle des Cétacés. In 1868, Van Beneden 
published an essay on the geographical distribution of the Right whales,’ accom- 
panied by a chart on which are represented the distribution areas of the various 
species of Balwna. The chart shows the range of B. biscayensis as extending to 
the east coast of the United States. (See p. 56.) : 

Dr. Gray published ® criticisms of Van Beneden’s s map, contending that it was 
based on insufficient material and thus of no profit to science. In sustaining this 
contention he referred to most of the earlier American observations, including those 
of Dudley, Maury, Cope, ete., and commented on them at some length. In the same 
year, 1868, Van Beneden replied to the criticisms of Gray. One of the points 
involved is the relation of B. biscayensis to B. cisarctica. Regarding this Van 
Beneden remarks: 


“But the most important question, and that on which Dr. Gray and myself are 
not in accord, is that of knowing whether the Balena biscayensis is the same as 
that which Professor K. D. Cope “has made known under the name of Balwna cis- 
arctica, from a skeleton preserved in the Philadelphia museum. Dr. Gray says 
‘Certainly not’; I, on the contrary, think it is. . . . The reasons on which 
Dr. Gray depends i in saying ‘Certainly not, are, in my opinion, far from having the 
impor tance which he would accord them. These reasons are: That the Balena 
cisarctica has 14 pairs of ribs and that the first is not bifid,—it is singleheaded.” 
Van Beneden’s conclusion is: “ We shall continue to regard the Balena cisarctica 


of Professor Cope as being a synonym of Balwna biscayensis.” * 


The monumental work of Van Beneden and Gervais on the Osteography of 
the Cetacea,’ (text dated 1880, but began to appear in 1868), is based chiefly on Old- 
World material and observations, but some American specimens are mentioned and 
described and the species established by American zodlogists are briefly discussed. 
The ear-bone of a specimen of Balena cisarctica Cope is described and figured. 
Reference is made to the occurrence of several skeletons of Megaptera from Green- 
land in European museums, and the figures of the skeleton of J. longimana are 
probably from this material, though it is not explicitly so stated. The same is 
true of the description and of a part of the figures of B. acuto-rostrata. A brief com- 
parison is made between the various nominal species of baleen whales established 


* Van BENEDEN, P.-J., Le Rorqual du cap de Bonne-Espérance et le Képorkak des Groen- 
landais. Bull. Acad. R. Belg. (2), 18, 1864, p. 389. 

? Van BENEDEN, P.-J., Les Baleines et leur Distribution Géographique. Bull. Acad. R. Belg. 
(2), 25, 1868, pp. 9-21. 

* On the Geographical Distribution of the Balenide, or Right Whales. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(4), 1, 1868, p. 242; also (4), 6, 1870, pp. 193-204. 

* Van BENEDEN, P.-J., La Premiére Cote des Cétacés. Bull. Acad. R. Belg. (2), 26, 1868, 
pp. 7-16, pls. r—2. 

° Van BENEDEN, P.-J., and Gervais, P., Ostéographie des Cétacés, vivants et fossiles. Atlas, 
1868-1879. Text, 1880. 
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by European and American authors, and opinions expressed as to their identity. 
The text concludes with the chart previously mentioned, on which is indicated the 
distribution of species of Balena in North American waters. The portion of this 
work relating to the genus Balena having been finished by 1870, Dr. J. E. Gray 
took occasion to criticise it severely,' and in the course of his remarks touched upon 
certain American species. He refers to the objections which have been made to his 
own method of treating species and higher groups, and cites arguments sustaining 
his position. He criticises the chart showing geographical distribution, above men- 
tioned, and comments on the meagreness of the material on which Van Beneden 
and Gervais based conclusions in some instances. He gives a list of North Atlan- 
tic species of Balwna which he considers valid, and mentions the species of the 
North Pacific which have received names. Much of the criticism contained in this 
paper was doubtless just or at least useful, but later studies have not on the whole 
sustained Gray’s contentions regarding species and other matters. The American 
species cited are those of Cope, both Atlantic and Pacific, special mention being 
made of Balwna cisarctica, Agaphelus gibbosus, and Rhachianectes glaucus. 

In the same year Van Beneden replied to the criticisms of Gray on the 
Balenide of the Ostéographie des Cétacés* and in that connection made the 
following remarks regarding American material : 


“This whale | Nordeaper| which was hunted in the English Channel was the 
first destroyed, and if by hazard it presents itself still in Europe, it is always in the 
middle of winter. It was in February, 1854, that the last one made its appearance. 
We cannot say positively at what time of the year the whale which Prof. A. 
Agassiz has prepared for the Cambridge museum was captured, but we have 
reason to believe it was in summer. . . . We shall have therefore for this 
second species, as for the first [. mysticetus], fixed winter and summer stations. 

. . The whale captured on the coast of America and to which Prof, Cope has 
given the name of Balena cisarctica is, we believe, the same which formerly 
made its regular winter station in Europe. Dr. Gray ‘does not share this opinion. 
To solve this interesting question directly by observation we addressed ourselves 
to Prof. Cope, who has “kindly sent us from Philadelphia one of the ear-bones of 
his new species. We requested Prof. Reinhardt, of Copenhagen, to compare this 
ear-bone with that of the skeleton from Pampelune in his museum, the only one 
actually known in Europe. Although the first bone belongs to an adult and the 
second to a young animal, which renders comparison difficult, it is, however, evident, 
according to Prof. Reinhardt, that there is nothing which w ould lead one hoe suppose 
that the bones belonged to distinet species.” 


Van Beneden closes with four theses, of which three are as follows : 


(a) “There exist two species of true whales (Right whales) in the North 
Atlantic and on the coasts of Greenland,—one the common whale, called also the 
Greenland whale, and the other the Sarde or Nordeaper. 


"Gray, J. E., Observations on the Whales described in the Ostéographie des Cétacés of MM. 
Van Beneden and Gervais. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (4), 6, 1870, pp. 193-204. 

“VAN BENEDEN, P.-J., Observations sur l’'Ostéographie des Cétacés. Bull. Acad. R. Belg. 
(2), 30, 1870, pp. 380-388. 
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(6) “ Each of these two species has its stations at fixed times, and they do not 
frequent the same waters; the southern limits of one are the northern limits of 
the other. 


(c) “It is the same species which visits the coasts of Europe in winter and the 
coasts of America in summer.” 


In a paper entitled “A Word regarding the Whale of Japan,” published by 
Van Beneden in 1875,’ are a few interesting comments on the whales of the North 
Pacific which may be supposed to visit the west coast of North America, and on a 
collection of whalebone made by Capt. Scammon and deposited in the Vienna 
museum by Dr. Steindachner. 

A paper published by Van Beneden in 1878 under the title of “The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Finbacks,” ? contains numerous allusions to American 
material and observations, and an expression of opinion regarding the identity of 
various species of the east and west coasts of America described by Cope, Scam- 
mon, and other American writers. 

In 1880 Van Beneden published a brief account of the Right whale taken in 
Charleston harbor on Jan. 7th of that year. He remarks concerning it : 


“We connect this whale, without hesitation, with the species which the 
Basques hunted for centuries in the English Channel, the North Sea, and the At- 
lantic, and of which only a few individuals remain; the species is almost com- 
pletely exterminated. . . . We have been able to assure ourselves that the 
Balena cisarctica is the same which in winter visits the shores of Europe.” ® 


In 1885 Van Beneden published a note on information he had obtained from 
Dr. Holder of a small school of Right whales which appeared on the Atlantic coast 
of the United States in the preceding winter. He states that the school consisted 
of 6 individuals, of which 4 were captured, comprising 8 adults and one young,— 
the largest 60 feet long. As before, he expressed the opinion that the species is 
the same as the Basque whale, Lalena biscayensis.’ 

In describing a barnacle believed to have been taken from a whale captured in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the coast of Europe,’ Van Beneden takes occasion 
to set forth a number of theses regarding the geographical distribution of certain 
species of Balena and Megaptera, and their parasites. The statements regarding the 
Atlantie Right whale and Humpback are of interest in the present connection. 

Prof. Cope’s contribrtions to American cetology began in 1865, when he 
established the species Balena cisarctica on the basis of a specimen obtained from 


‘Van BENEDEN, P.-J., Un Mot sur la Baleine du Japon. Aull. Acad. R. Belg. (2), 41, 1875, 
p. 28. 

*2Van BENEDEN, P.-J., La Distribution Géographique des Balénoptéres. Aull. Acad. R. 
Belg. (2), 45, 1878, pp. 167-178. 

* Bull. Acad. R. Belg. (2), 49, 1880, pp. 313-315. ; . 

* Van BENEDEN, P.—J., Sur l’Apparition d’une Petite Gamme de Vraie Baleines sur les Cotes 
des Etats Unis d’Amérique. Bull. Acad. R. Belg. (3), 9, oF 54, 1885, p. 212. 

*Van BENEDEN, P.-J., Une Coronule de la Baie de Saint-Laurent. Bul. Acad. R. Belg. (3), 


20, 1890, pp. 49-54, 1 pl. 
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the coast of New Jersey. Cope possessed a wider knowledge of the Cetacea than 
any other American zodlogist and he was very properly looked upon as the foremost 
exponent of cetology in America. On account of the importance of his work his publi- 
cations will be given special consideration in a separate chapter. (See pp. 78 e¢ seq.). 

Reinhardt published in 1868 a supplement to Hallas’s article on the Iceland 
Sulphurbottom, in which he described the skull and some other parts of the skeleton 
of one of the specimens examined by the latter.’ He takes up the question of the 
identity of the Greenland “Tunnolik,” and concludes that it is the same species as 
the Iceland “ Steypiredr” and the European Sulphurbottom, usually known as B. 
sibbaldii | = B. musculus (1.)]. 

Dr. J. A. Allen published a catalogue of the mammals of Massachusetts in 
1869, in which was included a list of cetaceans, with notes by Capt. N. E. Atwood, 
and identifications by Cope. Capt. Atwood was a lifelong resident of Province- 
town and thoroughly acquainted with matters pertaining to the fisheries, and his 
comments on the different species are of much importance.” 

In 1869 the name of Capt. C. M. Scammon first became known to zodlogists, 
through a remarkable contribution on the Cetaceans of the Western Coast of 
North America, published under the editorship of Prof. E. D. Cope.’ This paper 
was submitted to the Smithsonian Institution, and referred by the then Secretary, 
Joseph Henry, to Prof. Cope, “ with a request to publish such parts as should be 
deemed valuable to zodlogy, and to add such elucidation and explanation as would 
contribute to the same end.” As published, it really consists of two parts, a sys- 
tematic paper by Cope and a general natural history essay by Scammon. The 
correspondence of Seammon indicates that he was not well satisfied with this 
arrangement, and would rather have named the species himself. At a later date 
he did name a species, which he discovered in Puget Sound. The proportion of 
original matter in the article of 1869 is seldom equalled in zodlogical writings. 
It forms the basis of our knowledge of the cetaceans of the west coast of North 
America, and, indeed, has been but little added to, except by Scammon himself, 
either directly or indirectly. Scammon sent many valuable specimens to the 
Smithsonian Institution, including most of the material mentioned in this article and 
in his later and larger work, entitled “Marine Mammals of the North-western Coast 
of North America” (1874). A large part of the natural history matter relating to 
the Right whales was reprinted by Capt. Seammon in the Overland Magazine in 
1871, with some slight modifications.‘ 

In 1872 Scammon published a diagnosis of a small species of Balenoptera 


* REINHARDT, J., Nogle Bemzrkningen om Islendernes “ Steypiredr.” Videns. Meddels. 
naturhist. Foren. Kyében., Aar. 1867, 1868, pp. 178-201. 

* ALLEN, J. A., Catalogue of the Mammals of Massachusetts: With a Critical Revision of 
Species. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zoél., 1, No. 8, 1869, pp. 202-207. 

*Scammon, C. M., On the Cetaceans of the Western Coast of North America. Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1869, pp. 13-63. 

“Awnon., Northern Whaling. Overland Mag., June, 1871, pp. 548-554. Also in an earlier 
number. ‘This information I have from Prof. Spencer F. Baird. 
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which he called £. davidsoni, from a specimen obtained in Admiralty Inlet, 
Puget Sound.t He afterwards figured this species in his Marine Mammals. 

The larger work already mentioned —Scammon’s Marine Mammals — ap- 
peared in 1874.” In this, the matter in the earlier article is repeated with various 
corrections and amplifications, and an extensive account of the American whale 
fishery is added. The book is illustrated by figures of various species of whales 
and porpoises which are among the best found in cetological literature, although 
not all of them are above criticism in point of accuracy. An appendix to the 
work was prepared by Mr. Wm. H. Dall, in which the North Pacifie species 
of Cope, Scammon, and other writers are arranged systematically, and elucidated 
by notes, measurements, ete. 

Dr. Moritz Lindeman published in 1869 a very comprehensive work on Arctic 
fisheries? Among the numerous subjects touched upon are the North Pacific 
Right-whale and Gray-whale fisheries, the Humpback fishery, etc. Relative to 
the North Pacific fisheries, Lindeman quoted a long letter from M. E. Pechuel, 
who accompanied the New Bedford whaler Massachusetts to Bering Sea in 1865. 
This letter contains much valuable information regarding the Right whale of the 
North Pacific. Lindeman also published a communication from Captain Seabury of 
New Bedford on the principal whaling stations of the world, containing numerous 
facts relative to the geographical distribution of the Right whales, Humpbacks, 
and Gray whales. Coming from persons directly concerned in the whale fishery, 
these two communications are of special importance. Dr. Lindeman’s article as 
a whole contains an immense amount of valuable information relative to the 
whale fishery. (See also p. 61.) 

The reports of the fisheries branch of the Canadian Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, beginning with 1870, contain a few notices of the whale fishery in 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but very little indeed is said about the whales 
themselves.* 

Pechuel in 1871 took up the subject of the whale fishery in a series of illus- 
trated articles published in the German periodical, Das A usland. The last article 
of the series is on the natural history of the whales, and is accompanied by original 


1 ScamMon, C. M., On a New Species of Balenoptera. Proc. Calif. Acad. Sct., 4, 1873, pp- 
269-270. Published in advance, Oct. 4, 1872. 

2 Scammon, C. M., The Marine Mammals of the North-western Coast of North America, 
described and illustrated ; together with an account of the American Whale-Fishery. San Fran- 
cisco, 1874. 4°. 

* LinpEMAN, M., Die Arktische Fischerei der Deutschen Seestidte, 1620-1868. Petermann's 
Geog. Mittheil. Erganzungsheft, No. 26, 1869, pp. 1-118, pls. 1-2. 

‘ The notices are in the following volumes: Annual Report Dept. Marine and Fish, Canada 
for 1870, appendix of Marine Branch, p. 232; Report for 1871, appendix, Fisher tes Branch, p. 27; 
Report for 1872, appendix, do., p. 16; Oth Report for 1873, appendix, do., p. 18; 8th Report for 1875, 
Supplement 4, Rept. Comr. Fisheries, p. 49; goth Report for 1876, Supplement 4, Rept. Comr. Fisheries, 
p. 65; zoth Report for 1877, Supplement 5, Rept. Comr. Fisheries, p. 20; 11th Report for 1878, Sup- 
plement 4, Rept. Comr. Fisheries, p. 49; Ist Annual Rept. Dept. Fisheries for 1854, p. 171. 

© PeCHUEL-LOESCHE, M. E., Wale und Walfang. Das Ausland, 44, 1871, Nos. 42-50. 
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figures of specimens of different species examined by the author, measurements, 
descriptions, etc. These relate chiefly to the species of the North Pacific. The 
figures of the Right whale and Gray whale are interesting for comparison with 
those of Scammon, though both are inaccurate to a certain degree. 

In 1871 P. Fischer published some brief notes on the Basque whale (Lalena 
biscayensis) in which he refers to 4. césarctica and to the whale fishery of the 
Basques on the Newfoundland banks, which he asserts they reached in 1372." 

Fischer’s article on Documents relating to the History of the Basque Whale, 
1871,2 contains further references to the Basque whale fishery in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and other matters concerning Right whales in the North Atlantie. 

Prof, A. W. Malm published in 1871 an annotated list of specimens of ceta- 
ceans in Swedish museums,’ in which he mentioned a specimen of a Humpback 
from Greenland, and one from St. Bartholomew Id., West Indies. The former 
he places under Megaptera longimana and for the latter he accepts the name J. 
americana from Gray, with a query. He gives number of vertebra, measurements, 
and other data. The West Indian specimen is especially interesting, as Cope got 
the type-specimen of his JZ. be/licosa from the same island and the same collector. 

Mr. Henry Reeks published a series of articles on the zodlogy of Newfound. 
land in the Zodlogist in 1871, among which is one on cetaceans.* An endeavor 
was made by Dr. Theo. Gill, at Mr. Reeks’s request, to connect the common names 
current in the island for various species with scientific names, but on account of the 
vagueness of the information furnished this was not particularly successful. 

Dr. Thos. Dwight published in 1872 a brief description of a Common Finback 
[ Balenoptera physalus (1..) | which stranded at Point Shirley, Boston Harbor, Nov. 
25, 1871.2 He gives measurements, color-description, and other data. In the same 
year he published a detailed description of the skeleton of a Common Finback cap- 
tured off Gloucester, Mass., in Oct., 1871. He gives measurements and five figures 
of the exterior, full descriptions and measurements of the skull, vertebree and other 
bones, and numerous figures of different parts of the skeleton, and discusses the 
relationships of the specimen and its probable specific identity. The paper con- 
tains more detailed information and more and better figures than any other paper 
on Balenoptera hitherto published in America. 

In 1874 a brief note to the following effect appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences : 


' FIscHER, P., Sur la Baleine des Basques (Balena biscayensis). Comp. Rend., 72, 1871, p. 298. 

* FiscHER, P., Documents pour servir 4 |’Histoire de la Baleine des Basques ( Balena biscayensis). 
Ann. de Sct. nat., 1871, Art. 3, pp. 1-20. 

* Maum, A. W., Hvaldjur i Sveriges Museer, Ar 1869. K. Svensk. Vetensk, Akad. flandl., 9, 
No. 2, 1871, pp. 1-104, pls. 1-6. 

‘ Reeks, H., Notes on the Zodlogy of Newfoundland. Zoélogist (2), 6, 1871, pp. 2550-2553. 

* Dwicut, THos., Jr., Description of the Whale (Balenoptera musculus) that came ashore in 
Boston Harbor, Nov. 25, 1871. Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 15, pp. 26-27. 

* Dwicut, THos., jr., Description of the Whale (Balenoptera musculus Auct.) in the possession 
of the [Boston] Society [of Natural History]: with remarks on the classification of Fin Whales. 
Mem. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 2, pt. 2, 1872, pp. 203-230, pls. 6-7. 
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“Prof. Cope mentioned the capture of a young Lalena cisarctica, of 48 feet 
2 . > © ore : a , s 75 
in length, in the Raritan River, near South Amboy, on May 30th. The skeleton 
was buried and would be preserved in some museum. He examined the whalebone, 
of which there are 245 lamin on each side of the mouth. The color is black and 
the hair is fine, long, and has a brownish tinge ; length of longest plate with hair, 
48 inches. The gum is 116 inches long and 11 inches deep. He was informed 
that the whale was entirely black, and the dorsal line without irregularities.” ! 


The Greenland Manual, edited by T. Rupert Jones, and published in 1875, 
contains a revised edition of Dr. Robert Brown’s excellent paper on the Cetacea of 
Greenland.” His remarks regarding the Finbacks and Humpback, though brief, 
are of considerable importance. 

Dr. Moritz Lindeman published in 1880 an excellent treatise on sea fisheries,’ 
in which he gives a brief account of the whale fisheries carried on in various parts 
of the world. Especially interesting in the present connection are the statements 
regarding the Humpback fishery in the West Indies,’ and the Gray-whale fishery 
on the coast of California? They may properly be presented here in translation : 


“Mr. Archer, who for 14 years fitted out boats for whale fishing, reports as 
follows regarding the whale fishery about the Barbadoes: ‘I find that here the 
whales have not grown scarcer, and that they are not more shy and more difficult 
to catch than formerly. . . . Sperm whales are not found here, but are some- 
times caught about the Leeward Islands. The baleen of the Humpback is from 
3 to 5 feet long. It is to be remarked that this year the carcasses of the whales 
have begun to be used for manure. The capture of the ‘ Buckelwal’ (Balena 
boops. English, Humpback) is carried on in the central part of the islands on the 
lee side, with boats sent out from shore, where the dead fish are drawn out and 
where the oil is extracted. The Humpback has a length of from 50 to 60 feet, 
and furnishes 50 to 70 barrels of oil. In the fishing season four boats go out 
whaling every day, each with 7 men; two boats go toward the North and two 
toward the South. The whales appear in January, and leave in June; the fishing, 
however, begins generally in March, as they first appear in larger numbers at this 
time. The fishing is quite easy if only females with their young appear, more 
difficult if the males also come in, as the latter keep a good watch’ . . . The 
females nurse their young in quiet water on the coast and one can, according to Mr. 
Archer, observe the young nursing very well in clear, but not deep, water. 

“Fishing for Humpbacks takes place in the Grenada Ids. in spring and 
early summer, and 500-800 barrels of oil, worth £1500-2000, are obtained 
annually. ; ; 

“At Tobago the whale fishery is carried on by American vessels, with fair 


results. 
“The whale fishery [at Santa Lucia Id.] is carried on by 1 or 2 American 


1 Proc. Acad. Nat. Sct. Phila., 1874, p. 89. 

2 Brown, Ropsr., On the History and Geographical Relations of the Cetacea frequenting Davis 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay. Manual of Greenland, T. R. Jones, Editor, 1875, pp. 69-93. Reprinted, 
with corrections and annotations, from Proc. Zodl. Soc. London, 1868, pp. 533-559. 

* LInDEMAN, M., Die Seefischereien. Petermann’s Mitthetl. Ergdanszungsheft, No. 60, 1880, 

* Op. cit., pp. 84-86. 

° Op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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schooners principally on the west and south coasts of the island, from Mareh 
to July.” 


“On the Californian coast there are about a half dozen whaling stations. 


From these a constant watch is kept, and if a whale is in sight, row boats go out 
to fish. These stations are at Punta Banda and at Santo Tomas in Lower Cali- 


fornia, and in American territory at Ballast Point, at Monterey, at Pigeon Point, 


and 1 or 2 in Mendocino County. The whales caught on the Californian coast 
are mostly Gray whales (Graybacks), which are difficult to catch and not very rich 
in oil; often half of the whales killed are lost. The best fishing is from Novem- 
ber to February, at the time when the whales approach the land at the south. 
From May to October their course is northward somewhat further out at sea.” 


In 1882 Dr. J. A. Allen published a valuable bibhography of cetology from 
1495 to 1840,’ with critical annotations, and references to the pages on which the 
names of species and general cetological matter occur. This important guide to 
cetological literature contains numerous titles of works whose subject-matter is 
largely or wholly American. 

In 1888 Dr. J. B. Holder, of the American Museum of Natural History, pub- 
lished a brief but important memoir on the Atlantic Right whales, containing 
measurements of four American specimens, descriptions of the skeletons and other 
data, together with several figures of the exterior, whalebone, skulls, vertebree, ete. 
It contains also a summary of literature relating to the Right whales, a synopsis 
of American and European opinion regarding the various nominal species, and a 
brief bibliography. Too much space is devoted to matters of little consequence, 
and too small an amount to the descriptions of the specimens examined. In spite 
of these defects, its value is unquestionable, especially as it is the only paper on 
Right whales from the east coast of the United States, with comparative meas- 
urements and details, and good illustrations, which has thus far been published.’ 
One of the specimens mentioned by Dr. Holder was a skeleton prepared by Dr. G. 
E. Manigault, curator of the Charleston College Museum, Charleston, 8. C. A 
little later, in 1885, Dr. Manigault gave a fuller description of this specimen in a 
paper entitled “The Black Whale Captured in Charleston Harbor, January, 1880.” ° 

Malm’s account of bones of whales collected by the Vega Expedition of 
1878-80 4 contains numerous woodcuts of portions of skulls of Je¢hachianectes and 
of other bones of the skeleton of that whale, with detailed descriptions. 

In 1884 Dr. G. Brown Goode summed up briefly the more important facts 
regarding baleen and other whales in American waters, adding some new data.° 

Flower’s list of Cetacea in the British Museum, published in 1885,° contains 

* ALLEN, J. A., Preliminary List of Works and Papers relating to the Mammalian Orders Cete 
and Sirenia. Bull. U.S. Geol. and Geog. Survey of the Territories, 6, No. 3, 1882, pp. 399-562. 

*“ Hoiper, J. B., The Atlantic Right Whales. ull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 1883, pp. 99-137, 
pls. 10-13. * Proc. Elliott Soc. of South Carolina, 1885, pp. 98-104. 

“Mam, A. W., Skelettdelar af Hval insamlade under Expeditionen med Vega 1878-1880. 
Bihang, Svensk. Vets. Akad. Handl., 8, No. 4, 1883. 


* Goopg, G. B., The Whales and Porpoises. Fisheries and Fishery Indust. of the U. S., Sect. 1, 
Text, 1884, pp. 7-32. 


° FLower, W. H., List of the Specimens of Cetacea in the British Museum. 1885. 
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his views regarding certain species treated of in the present connection. Under the 
heading of Balena australis he remarks: “Under this name are provisionally 
included various forms which have been specifically separated either according to 
locality or from trifling structural peculiarities. Possibly some are distinct, but 
a more thorough study, with more ample materials than are at present available, 
will be necessary before their characters can be satisfactorily defined.” Under this 
species he includes specimens from New Zealand, South Africa, Atlantic coast of 
North America (cast of ear-bones of type of Balena cisarctica Cope), coast of Great 
Britain, North Pacific, South Seas, and Sandwich Islands. Under Megaptera boops 
he remarks: “It is uncertain whether all the following specimens of Megaptera 
should be referred to one species or to several. If more than one, their distinctive 
characters have not been as yet clearly defined.” The specimens included are 
from Greenland, California, and New Zealand. Under Lalenoptera rostrata (= B. 
acuto-rostrata) he includes specimens from Weymouth and the Thames River, Eng- 
land, and from Greenland, 

The American Field for March 12, 1887, p. 246, contains the following note: 


“Several whales were sighted off Amagansett, L. I, March 2, and several 
crews started in pursuit. A large cow whale was killed the same afternoon. . 
The whale, which is about 60 feet in length, will bring its captors about $1,200 
for oil and bone.” 


Dr. H. Bolau published between 1885 and 1895 three excellent summaries of 
the natural history and geographical distribution of the larger and more important 
cetaceans of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans.'. Though they do not contain 
much original matter, the best observations are condensed and brought together in 
a very convenient form, and the charts show careful study and a thorough under- 
standing of the subject and familiarity with the literature. American observations 
and American species receive a large share of attention. 

The Reports and Bulletins of the United States Fish Commission contain 
numerous references to whales, many of which, though brief, are of considerable 
importance. As these references are scattered through a score of volumes, I have 
thought it desirable to collect them here for convenience. The /ulletins contain 
the following : 


[FINBACK WHALE AT GLOUCESTER, MASS.] 


“Recently a carcass of a Finback whale 55 feet long drifted ashore on Long 
Beach, some ten miles from here [Gloucester, Mass. |, opposite Milk Island. (July 
23, 1880.)”? 


“Whales are close to the shore. [Gloucester, Mass., May 7, 1882.]”° 


'Botau, H., Ueber die wichtigsten Wale des Atlantischen Ozeans und ihre Verbreitung in 
demselben. Segelhandbuche fiir den Atlantischen Ozean, Deutsche Seewarte, 14 Kap., 1885. 

Ibid, Die geographische Verbreitung der wichtigsten Wale des Stillen Ozeans. Abhandl. Gebicte 
Naturwis., 13, 1895. Also separate. 

?Ciark, A. Howarp, Notes on the Fisheries of Gloucester, Mass. Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 4, 
1884, p. 407. 

°Martin, S.J. Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 2, 1882, p. 17. 
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[WHALES AT GLOUCESTER, MASS., 1880.] 


“ Whales have recently been numerous in this vicinity, and shore boats report 
many of them swimming about. Four dead ones have been towed into this harbor ; 
the largest was 65 feet Jong. [ Gloucester, Mass., May 18, 1880.]”? 


[WHALES ON THE NEW ENGLAND Coast, 1886.] 


“Whales have been numerous off the New England coast. |[June, 1886.] 
Three steamers are engaged in taking them, being quite successful, although many 
that are shot and ert in deep water are not recovered. wie 


[WHALE FISHERY IN THE GULF OF MAINE, 1885.] 


“Whale fishing off the New England coast by small steamers is getting to be 
quite a business. ‘During the past two months [March and Apfil (2), 1885] four 
steamers have been engaged i in this work, viz, Funnie Sprague, Mabel Bird, Hur- 
ricane, and Josephine. 

“They cruise off the Maine and Massachusetts shores as far south as Cape Cod. 
A bomb-lance, fired from a gun held at the shoulder, is used for killing the whales. 
Up to date about 40 w hales have been captured, 

“As the men become expert in the manner of capture, the whales become shy 
and keep more in deep water. After being killed they usually sink, and it is 
doubtful if the business, as at present conducted, will last if the whales are driven 
off from near shore, it being difficult to recover them in over 40 fathoms of water. 

“The whales captured the past few weeks average 60 feet long and weigh 
about 25 tons each; they yield about 20 barrels of oil, 2 2 barrels of meat, 5 tons 
of dry chum, and two tons of bone, about $400 being realized from each whale, 
on the average.” ° 

[WHALES OFF THE MAINE coast. | 


“The fishermen [at Gloucester, Mass.| say that they have never seen whales 
so numerous on the eastern shore as at present. The steamer Lannie Sprague, of 
Booth Bay, formerly used in the porgy fishery, which has been fitted out as a 
whaler, shot six whales last week [March, 1885]. Two of them were safely towed 
to Booth Bay, but the other four, which sunk, are buoyed. [Gloucester, Mass., 
March 8, 1885.]”* 


[STRANDING OF A FINBACK WHALE AT MT. DESERT LIGHT STATION, 1885. | 


“Writing under date of July 4, 1885, Thomas Milan, keeper, says: There was 
a male Finback whale came ashore at this station, July 38. He is 56 feet long, cir- 
cumference about 25 feet. The flukes have a breadth of 12 feet 1 inch; back fin, 
1 foot 3 inches; depth of flukes, 3 feet 2 inches; from snout to back fin, 40 feet ; 
length of mouth, 12 feet. The outside skin was nearly all stripped off, as he had 
been eaten considerably by the sharks. The color of his back was a dark lead 
color or nearly black; flukes, upper side, same color; under side, grayish-white.”® 


*CLaRK, A. Howarp. ull. U. S. Fish Com., 4, 1884, p. 404. 

*Witcox, W. A., New England Fisheries in June, 1886. Aull. U. S. Fish Com., 6 
p. 201. 

“Witcox, W. A., New England Fisheries in April, 1885. Build. U. S. Fish Com., 5, 1885, 
p. 169. 

“Martin, S.J. Bull. U.S. Fish Com., 5, 1885, p. 207. 

*SMILEY, CHARLES W. Bull. U.S. Fish Com., 5, 1885, p. 337- 


1886, 


’ 
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[WHALES OFF PLYMOUTH, MASS., 1885.| 


“Mr. John F. Holmes, keeper of the Gurnet life-saving station [44 miles N. E, 
of Plymouth, Mass.], writing under date of July 8, 1885, says that on July 5th 
schools of whales and porpoises appeared near that station, and on July 7 quite a 
large quantity of mackerel was taken.”! 


[WHALES ON THE GRAND BANKS, 1885. | 


“Tt is worthy of note that swordfish and Finback whales were seen in unusual 
abundance on July 18 [between Brown’s Bank and N.E. extremity of George’s 
Bank]. During the first part of the day as many as 20 swordfish were seen in from 
6 to 8 hours; frequently 2 or 3 were in sight at the same time. As many as 20 
whales were seen at one time during the morning, and a still greater number were 
seen during the afternoon. At station 2528 [lat. 41° 47’ N.; long. 65° 37’ 30” W.] 
they were very numerous, apparently feeding on small crustacea, probably from 40 
to 50 whales being in sight at one time. They were all Finbacks, so far as I could 
tell. Their movements were sluggish, as they ‘played’ back and forth in the 
tide rips, with their mouths open, the upper jaw just at the surface, scooping in 
‘feed. They were joined by a school of porpoises (probably Delphinus delphis), 
which drove in among the whales, their movements indicating that they were 
feeding, but of this we could not be sure.” * 


[WHALE FISHERY IN THE GULF OF MAINE, 1886.] 


“Thus far the ‘kyacks’ have not been sufficiently abundant to warrant the 
factory men in devoting their attention exclusively to this species ; but the business 
is carried on profitably in connection with the shore-whaling for Finbacks, which 
has become important. Last year five small steamers were engaged in this shore- 
whaling, the fleet landing part of the whales at Provincetown, Mass., and the 
remainder at the factories in Maine. About seventy-five whales were captured by 
this fleet last year, and the carcasses of some of them were boiled and made into 
scrap, which sells when dried at $22 a ton, the only objection to it being the large 
percentage of oil which it contains. That made to date averages about 25 per cent. 
of oil.” (Extract from a letter of Mr. R. Edward Earll to Prof. 8S. F. Baird, dated 
Gloucester, Mass., September 17, 1886.) ° 


In addition, the Bulletins contain translations of several important papers on 
Norwegian whale fisheries, and an article by Mr. Chas. H. Townsend on the California 
Gray whale, Rhachianectes glaucus. ‘This article specifies the number and location 
of the whaling stations on the California coast, the number of whales taken, their 
habits, food, ete., and is accompanied by four original drawings of a fcetal specimen 
17 ft. long observed at St. Simeon Bay, Cal. 

The Reports of the Commission contain the following : 


'SmiLey, CHarRLes W. Bull. U.S. Fish Com., 5, 1885, p. 347- 

* Coxtins, J. W., Notes on an investigation of the Great Fishing Banks of the Western Atlantic. 
Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 6, 1886, p. 381. 

* Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 6, 1886, pp. 312-313 

* TownseEND, C. H., Present Condition of the California Gray-whale Fishery. Bud/.U. S. Fish 


Com., 6, 1886, pp. 346-350, pls. 6-7. 
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[ WHALES OBSERVED ABOUT NEWFOUNDLAND AND IN THE GULF OF ST, LAWRENCE, 1887-8. | 


“On July 16 eight Humpback whales were seen; two of them to the south- 
west of Cape Pine [ Newfoundland]; two between Cape Pine and Cape Race, and 
four others to the northeast of the latter point. Several whales were seen off 
Canada Head [Newfoundland] on July 29. A small Finback came into the harbor 
near the vessel on several occasions while we lay in Canada Bay | Newfoundland], 
usually making its appearance near sunset. North of Groais Island and Cape Rouge 
[Newfoundland], on August 3, and between that point and Cape Bauld, Hump- 
back and Finback whales were seen in abundance. During the afternoon of August 
10, while off Mingan [Quebec], a number of whales were seen; their appearance 
being particularly noticeable on account of their closeness inshore. A Pike whale 
(Balenoptera ?) was feeding near the vessel in Mingan Harbor on August 14, An 
attempt was made to capture it ; a bomb-lance was fired at it, but going wide of its 
mark only frightened the animal so that it soon left the harbor.”' 


[ WHALES OFF SANTA BARBARA CO., CAL. | 


“Whales, chiefly the California Gray, are reported to be numerous off the coast 
of this county during the winter, when they frequently come close inshore. In 
summer they migrate northward. None have been captured, however, in recent 
years, but quite an important shore whale fishery could be prosecuted, as in former 
years, if the price of oil should advance sufficiently to make the business remunera- 
tive. The profits might now be materially enhanced by the utilization of the 
carcasses for the manufacture of fertilizer—a product that ought to find a ready sale 
at good prices.” * 


[WHALES OFF THE COAST OF SAN LUIS OBISPO CO., CAL. | 


“ Whales appear chiefly in fall and winter, as on other parts of the coast south 
of San Francisco. Four species, the Humpback, California Gray, Finback, and 
Sulphurbottom, are said to occur, but only Gray whales were taken in 1888. These 
are about 35 to 40 feet in length, and yield about 25 or 30 barrels of oil.” * 

“ The shore whale fishery—San Simeon Bay and vicinity and about ‘ Whalers’ 
Point,’ near Port Harford, have been considered the best grounds in this county 
for whaling. Whales are said to be scarcer than formerly along this section of the 
coast. It is believed by some of the old fishermen that this scarcity is to some 
extent due to the presence of steamers on the coast. 

“From 1869 to 1887 a shore whaling station was maintained at Whalers’ 
Point, where, it is said, as many as 30 or 40 whales were taken in the most prosper- 
ous seasons. But in 1887, the last year of the fishery at this place, only 5 whales 
were captured. The scarcity of whales, together with the low price of oil, contrib- 
uted to the abandonment of the station. The whaling company here consisted of 
20 men, who operated 38 boats manned by 6 men each. In 1880 there were 
21 men. 

“A whaling station was established at San Simeon Bay in 1865 by a man who 
had formerly engaged in this fishery at Monterey, San Diego, and Portuguese Bend. 


*Couiins, J. W. and D. E., Report on the Operations of the Fish Com. Schooner Grampus, 
1887-8. Rept. U. S. Fish Com., 15, 1891, pp. 525-526. 

*Cotuins, J. W., Report on Fisheries of Pacific Coast. Rept. U. S. Fish Com., 16, 1892, 
P- 45. 

* Op. Cit, D: 50. 
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The business has been continued, with, perhaps, temporary intermissions, until the 
present time. Between 20 and 30 whales have often been taken in a season, and 
an average of 17 for the first 16 years. This station, as well as the other shore 
whaling stations along the coast, was reported as closed during the early part of 
1888, but was reopened in the fall, and up to March 9, 1889 (at which time the 
fishery was suspended), 14 whales had been taken, which yielded 440 barrels of oil, 
valued at $5,720. F 

“The season is from November to the middle of March, after which date the 
whales have generally left the coast on their annual migration north. The species 
taken here is usually the Gray whale ; the Humpback or ‘summer whale’ is rarely 
captured, and the same may be said of the Right whale. The best success 1s 
usually met with in the early part of the season, when the whales are going south, 
for in the late winter and spring, when returning, they keep farther off shore, and 
the prevailing northerly winds and rough sea often prevent their successful pursuit. 
Besides, as they are then in poor condition, there is not the same inducement to 
huntthem. 2. . 

“ Alexander states that ‘December, January, and February are the months in 
which whales frequent this locality ; sometimes, however, a few are seen as late as 
the middle of March. These months are called the down-run season; the up- 
run is of short duration, which, as a rule, lasts from 4 to 6 weeks. Whales when 
migrating north are poor, but on their return south are invariably fat and contain 


5 . . 
about 50 per cent more oil than when on their northern passage.’ ” ’ 


[WHALES OFF THE COAST OF MONTEREY CO,, CAL. | 


“ Whales are reported more numerous than they were a few years ago, but no 
attempt has been made to take them at Monterey Bay since 1881, and the shore 


9 


whaling station at Carmel Bay was closed three years later.” * 


[WHALES OFF CAPE FLATTERY, WASHINGTON. | 


“Whales, chiefly the small sharp-headed finner (Palenoptera davidsont Scam- 
mon), are found off Cape Flattery and at the entrance of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
where the Indians improve every opportunity to capture them.” ? 


[WHALES OFF THE QUILLIHUTE R., WASHINGTON. | 


“These [Quillihute] Indians also engage in whaling during the summer; nine 

Finback whales were captured in 1888; these were cut up and smoked for food. 
: : shen - 

The catch is wholly for home consumption and has no commercial importance.” * 


[ WHALES OFF THE COAST OF CALIFORNIA, MARCH AND APRIL, 1890. | 


“ Whales were very common and were reported nearly every day, sometimes in 
large numbers. On one occasion we steamed slowly into a school that were so 
busily engaged in feeding that they paid little attention to us. Upon investiga: 
tion it was ascertained that they were devouring a small globular jellyfish, half an 
inch in diameter, which could be seen in immense masses from 3 to 5 fathoms 


‘Corins, J. W., Report on Fisheries of Pacific Coast. Rept. U. S. Fish. Com., 16, 1892, pp. 52- 
Peaplies: * Op. cit., p. 58. * Op. cit., Pp. 245. ‘ Op. cit., Pp. 243. 
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beneath the surface. Thousands of sea birds were hovering over or around the 


busy scene.”? 
[FINBACKS AT UNALASKA. ] 


“There was a large school of Finback whales feeding in Broad Bay, during the 
day [August 21, 1890], which paid but little attention to us, simply moving out of 
the way or diving under the ship when we approached them. On one occasion the 
same school was seen playing around a whaler, but no attention was paid to them. 
Nothing but merchantable bone will tempt the modern whaleman. We returned 
to port the same evening.” * 


[SAN SIMEON BAY WHALING STATION, CALIFORNIA. | 


“ Seven whales were taken during each of the seasons 1888 and 1889. Those 
obtained in 1888 yielded 180 barrels of oil, while 260 barrels were taken from the 
eatch of 1889. This difference was due to the larger size of the whales in the latter 
year. Whales frequent this region during the months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, but in some years a few are seen as late as the middle of March. It is during 
these months that the ‘down run’ takes place. The ‘up run’ is of shorter dura- 
tion, lasting as a rule from four to six weeks. While moving south the whales are 
invariably fat, containing 50 per cent. more oil than on the return north. Twenty- 
one men and nine boats are employed at this station during the whaling season. 
Only two men are retained in the summer, to look after the boats and buildings. 
The crew receives a lay of one-fiftieh, the harpooner or shooter (the harpoon being 
fired from a gun) one-sixteenth.” ® 


2. Records of the Colonial Shore Whale-fishery. 


The available records of this fishery, which had for its object the capture of 
the Right whale, Balena glacialis, ave scattered through the publications of the 
historical societies of the several States, the published official archives, and various 
State and town histories. The items contained in these records are chiefly of an 
industrial nature, but among them are many bits of natural history. To pick these 
out from the great mass of other material is a time-consuming operation, but may 
on the whole be considered as repaying the effort required. A part of this matter 
has been referred to, or mentioned, in Starbuck’s History of the American Whale 
Fishery,’ and again in Clark’s History of the American Whale Fishery,’ but both 
these works are concerned primarily with industrial matters, and only incidentally 
touch upon the natural history of the whales. The following items from Star- 
buck’s history are of interest in the present connection as indicating the seasons in 
which whales were captured, ete. : 


‘ Tanner, Z. L., Report on Investigations of the U. S. Fish Com. Steamer A/éatross, 1889-9t. 
Rept. U. S. Fish Com., 17, 1893, p. 226. 

Ops cil pa2as. * Of. cit., p. 279. 

“Srarpuck, ALEX., History of the American Whale Fishery, from its earliest inception to the 
year 1876. Rept. U. S. Fish Com., part 4, 1878; Appendix A, pp. 1-768, pls. 1-6. 

* CLark, A. Howarp, History and Present Condition of the Fishery. /vshertes and Fishery 
Indust. of the U. S., Sect. 5, vol. 2, 1887, 3-218. 
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“Tn April (4th), 1656, the council of New York ‘received a request of Hans 
Jongh, soldier and tanner, asking for a ton of train-oil, or some fat of the whale 
lately captured.’ ”? : 

“Francis Nicholson, writing from Fort James, December, 1688, says—‘ Our 
whalers have had pretty good luck, killing about Graves End [Long Island] three 
large whales. On the Easte End aboute five or six small ones.’ ”? ; 

“In 1708, under Lord Cornbury, an act was passed for the ‘ Encouragement 
of Whaling’ [at Long Island], in which it was provided, 1st, that any Indian, who 
was bound to go to sea whale-fishing, should not ‘at any time or times between 
the First Day of November and the Fifteenth Day of April following, yearly, be 
sued,’” etce.® 

“«TIn 1719, February 24, a [ Long Island] whaleboat being alone, the men struck 
a whale, and she, coming up under ye boat, in part staved it.’” * 

“Under date of March 20, 1727, the Boston News-Letter says: ‘We hear from 
the Towns on the Cape [Cod] that the Whale Fishery among them has failed much 
this winter, as it has done for several Winters past, but having found out the way 
of going to Sea Upon that Business, and having had much Success in it, they are 
now fitting out several Vessels to sail with all Expedition upon that dangerous 
Design this Spring, more (its tho’t) than have ever been out from among them.’”® 

“The same paper in its issue of February 12, 1730, contains the following 
extract from a letter from Chatham [ Mass. ], dated ‘February 6, 1729-80’: ‘There 
has been a remarkable Providence in the awful death of some of my neighbors ; 
on the day commonly called New Year’s Day, a whaleboat’s Crew coming home 
from a Place called Hog’s-Back, where they had been on a Whaling design, the 
Boat was overset, and all the Men lost, on a reaf of Sand that lies out against 
Billingsgate.’”® 

“In March, 1736, the inhabitants of Provincetown captured a large whale at 
sea, cut him up, and brought the blubber into that port. The estimated quantity 
of oil that this blubber would produce was 100 barrels.” * 

“The season of 1737-8 must have been an unfortunate one at Provincetown 
[Mass.], for up to January 5, 1738, the people of that town had only killed two 
small whales, and some of the inhabitants took into serious consideration a change 
of residence. In July, 1738, Captain Anthony Hough, master of a whaling vessel, 
took ‘in the Straits’ [of Belle Isle] a large whale, and brought him to the vessel’s side 
tocutin. . . . In February, 1738, the Yarmouth [Mass.] whalemen had killed 
but one large whale during the season ; the bone of that one was from 8 to 9 feet 
long. Nor was the whaling-season of 1738-9 any more successful to the inhabit- 
ants of the Cape [Cod]. Up to the 15th of February, 1739—the whaling-season 
being then over—there had been taken at Provincetown [Mass.] but six small and 
one large whale, and at Sandwich [Mass.| two more small ones.” * J 

“In August, 1723, a drift-whale is advertised in the Boston News-Letter as 
ashore at Marblehead [ Mass. |” * 

“The Boston papers of December 12, 1707, state that a whale 40 feet long 
entered that harbor and several whale-boats pursued and killed her near the back 
of Noddle’s Island.” ” : 

“We find in the News-Letter of September 3, 1722, an advertisement of a 


1 STARBUCK, p. 11. From J. Y. Coll. MSS., 6, Pp. 354- *Tbid., pp. 31-32. 
"7bid., p. 15. From Mass. Coll. MSS., 6, p. 3°3- "Tbid., p. 32. 
°“Tbid., p. 25. From Bradford’s Laws of New York, p. 72. *Tbid., pp. 32-33- 
‘Tbid., p. 30. From Hedges in W. Y. Col. Rec., 5, P- 579: *Tbid., p. 34- 


*Tbid., p. 31- °Tbid., p. 34- 
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court of admiralty to be held to adjudicate on a drift-whale found floating near 
Brewster’s [ Mass. |, and towed ashore in August.”! 

“By the inhabitants of Martha’s Vineyard, in 1702-8, there appear to have 
been several whales killed. The following entry oceurs under that date in the 
court records: ‘The marks of the [3] whales killed by John Butler and Thomas 
Lathrop. ... These whales were all killed about the middle of February last past ; 
all great whales, betwixt six and seven and eight foot bone, which are all gone 
fPOMUse 6 = 

“In the News-Letter | Boston] of August 8, 1765, is the following statement: 
‘Tuesday one of the sloops which has been on the W haling Business returned 
here. We hear that the vessels employed in the Whale Fishery from this and the 
neighboring Maritime Towns, amounting to near 100 Sail, have been very success- 
ful this Season in the Gulph of St. Lawrence and Streights of Belle isle; having, 
tis said, already made upwards of 9,000 Barrels of Oil.’ Pa 


On p. 47, Starbuck quotes the proclamation of Gov. Hugh Palliser, dated 
August 1, 1766, a part of which is as follows: 


“ Whereas great Numbers of the Whaling Crews arriving from the Plantations 
on the Coast of Labradore early in the Spring considering it as a lawless Country 
are guilty of all Sorts of Outrages before the arrival of the. ‘King’s Ships: .< «Bor 
preventing these Practices in future Notice is hereby given That the King’s Officers 
stationed in those Parts, are authorized and strictly directed, to apprehend all such 
Offenders within this Government. . . . This Notification is to be put in the 
Harbours in Labradore, within my Government, and through the Favour of His 
Excellency Governour Bernard, Copies thereof will be put up in the Ports within 
the Province of Massachusetts, where the Whalers mostly belong, for their In- 
formation before the next Fishing Season.” 


On p. 49, the following remarks are made: 


“Tt was currently reported in the colonies, during the early part of 1767, that 
the irksome restrictions upon whaling were to be entirely removed ; petitions to 
that effect had been presented to the home government, and a fav orale result was 
hoped for, and early in 1768 the straits of Davi is and Belle Isle were again vexed 
by the keels of our [ American] fishermen, as many as 50 or 60 anchoring in Canso 
Harbor in April of that year, a few of them bound for the former locality, but the 
majority of them cruising in the vicinity of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and New- 
foundland. (From a log-book kept by Isaiah Eldredge, of the Sloop Zyrall, of 
Dartmouth, which sailed. April 25, 1768, for the straits “of Belle Isle. She cleared 
from Nantucket, as Dartmouth was not then a port of entry. On Friday, April 
29, she was at anchor in Canso Harbor; with 50 or 60 other whalemen. Satur- 
day, May 7, left Crow Harbor and at night anchored in Man-of-War Cove, Canso 
Gut, ‘with about 60 sail of wailmen.’ The vessels were continually beset with ice 
and on the 28d of May they cleared their decks of snow, which was ‘almost over 
shoes deep.’ They killed their first whale on the 22d of July. The larger num- 
ber of vessels were spoken in pairs, which was the usual manner of cruising. The 
sloop returned to Dartmouth on the 5th of November).” 


* STARBUCK, Pp. 35. * Lbid., pp. 35-36. * [bid., pp. 44-45. 
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In his list of whaling vessels under date of 1789, Starbuck notes that 8 vessels 
sailed from Cape Cod for the Strait of Belle Isle. One of these arrived in the 
home port October 6th, two others also in that month, and one in August.’ 

In the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society are various other 
references to the whale fishery, but very little regarding the whales themselves. 
The following are the most important: 

In an address to King James II. by the Colony of New Plymouth, signed by 
Thos. Hinckley, October, 1687, we find this note: 


“There are also some small whales, or part of them, sometimes in some 
winters cast on our shore—some whereof making, with much labor, seven or eight 
barrels of oil, and some between that and twenty,—which have been some help to 
the poor of those poor towns planted on the Cape, being the barrenest part of the 

17.2 
country. 


A letter of Sam]. Maverick to Sampson Bond (in the Winthrop papers), 
dated from New York, May 30, 1669, states of New England: 


“Coddfish is found in abundance on this coast; above 20 whales gotten this 
Spring.” * 

The Winthrop papers also contain a letter from Wait Winthrop to Fitz-John 
Winthrop, dated January 27, 1700, as follows: 


“The winter has bin so favorable that they have killed many whales in Cape 
Cod bay; all the boates round the bay killed twenty nine whales in one day, as 


som that came this week report; as I came by when I was there last one company 


had killed thre [3], two of which lay on Sandwich beach, which they kild the 
day before, and reckned they had kild another the same day, which they expected 
would drive on shore in the bay.” * 


In 1749 was published a work entitled “A Summary Historical and Political 
of the British Settlements in North America,” by Wm. Douglass, in which the 
author inserts two “digressions” concerning whales and the whale fishery. Though 
covering but a few pages and repeating one another to a considerable extent, they 
contain valuable data regarding the whales of the Atlantic Coast, and especially 
the Right whale. The matters touched upon are the number of kinds of whales 
recognized by New England whalers, the characters of the Greenland Right whale, 
New England Right whale, Finback, Humpback, and “Scrag” whales; the mi- 
grations and habits of different species ; changes in habits due to excessive fishing 
and differences in temperature in different winters; fishing stations; and kind of 


1 STARBUCK, p. 187. * [bid.(4), 7, p. 318. 
* Mass. Hist. Coll. (4), 51, P- 78 * Lbid. (6), 5, P- 55. 
* Douctass, Wm., A Summary, Historical and Political . . . of the British Settlements in 


North America, 2 vols. London, 1749-53. 8°. Published again in 1760. 

This work was originally published in 1747 in smaller form and much briefer. There was no 
cetological matter in the imperfect copy which I examined in the Library of Congress. Allen 
states that there appears to have been another edition in 1755. 
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whales captured about Bermuda.’ A number of the natural history observations 
appear to have been taken from Dudley, and paraphrased and much condensed, 
but the major part of the matter is original. 

Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, published in 1841,* contains an 
interesting note by the author relative to whales occurring about Cape Cod, Mass., 
which has already been quoted on p. 22, foot-note. 

The second edition of Felt’s Annals of Salem, Mass., published in 1849,* has 
several pages devoted to statements regarding the American whale fishery (includ- 
ing a number of natural history notes) arranged chronologically. The following 


are the most important : 
Mch. 12, 1692. John Higginson and Timothy Lindall write to Nathaniel 
Thomas complaining that the whales were taken away from them, as follows: 


“Ye first was when Woodbury and company, in our boates, in the winter of 1690, 
killed a large whale in Cape Cod harbour. . . . The second case is this last 
winter, 1691. William Edds and company, in one of our boates, struck a whale, 
which came ashore dead, and by ye evidence of the people of Cape Cod, was the 
very whale they killed.” (2, pp. 223, 4.) 

“1765, Aug—The whale fishery from Boston and the neighboring ports 
amounts to 100 sail, which have been successful this season in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Straits of Belle Isle, having taken upwards of 9,000 barrels of oil.” 
(2, p. 225.)* 


Winsor’s History of Duxbury, Mass., has a few notes on the colonial whale 
fishery at that place, as follows: 


“1690. John Wadsworth was appointed to view whales, that may be cast 
ashore in the town.” 

“1712. Marshfield, Nov. 28: On Tuesday, the 25th current, six men going 
off the Gurnet Beach in a whale boat at Duxbury aftera whale . . . were all 
drowned.” 

“1724. Dec. 3d. A whale captured off the beach.” 

“1770. A dead whale was found a quarter of a mile from the beach. . . . 
The whale washed ashore and made 15 barrels. 


Freeman’s History of Cape Cod, 1858,° contains a letter from Wm. Clapp to 
Squire Dudley, dated Cape Cod, July 13, 1705, which states : 


“JT have very often every year seen that Her Majesty has been very much 

wronged of her dues by these country people and other whalemen as come here 
2 Y Y 

awhaling every year which take up drift whales which were never killed by any 
oP) 

man, ete. 


* Op. cit. 1, pp. 56-60 and 296-2908. 

* YounG, ALEX., Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1602-25. Boston, 1841. 

* Fert, J. B., Annals of Salem, 2d ed., 1849, 2, pp. 223-226. I have not seen the rst edition. 

“The following note also occurs: 

“1808. Off the Brimbles, a whale sixty feet long, is found dead by some men from Marble- 
head.” (Op. ctt., 2, p. 94.) 

* Winsor, J., History of Duxbury, 1849, p. 86. ° Vol. 1, p. 342. Spelling corrected. 
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A history of New London, Connecticut, written by Frances M. Caulkins, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1852, has a chapter devoted to the whale fishery 
from that port. It treats chiefly of the period subsequent to the Revolution, and 
gives names of vessels, number of barrels of oil obtained, the grounds visited, and 
other details. In a foot-note to page 638 of the edition of 1895 is the following : 


“The following memorandum implies that such whaling trips [in boats] were 
not unusual: January 13th, 1717-18. ‘Comfort Davis hath hired my whaleboat 
to go awhaling to Fisher's Island, till the 20th of next month, to pay twenty shil- 
lings for her hire, and if he stays longer, thirty shillings. If she be lost, and they 
get nothing, he is to pay me £3, but if they get a fish, £3-10s”” [Hempstead.] ~ 


On page 639, is another important note, as follows: 


“We have no statistics to show that the whale fishery was ever carried on except 
in this small way, from any part of the Connecticut coast, before the Revolutionary 
War.—Foot-note: In June, 1850, a whale 35 feet long, was captured in Peconic 
Bay, near Greenport.” 


The records of the New London County Historical Society contain an article 
by C. A. Williams on whaling at New London, This is an important essay, begin- 
ning with a brief chronological history of the whale fishery, especially from 1718 
onward ; then follows an account of the conditions under which the New London 
fishery was conducted, the methods employed, the regions visited, ete.; then a 
journal of Capt. James Davis of the ship Chelsea in a whaling voyage to the 
Pacific in 1831; incidents and accidents of the fishery; number of vessels 
employed, profits, ete. The article has as an appendix a letter from Wm. H. Allen 
to C. A. Williams, containing miscellaneous information relative to whales and 
whaling, kinds of whales pursued, size, yield of oil, whalebone, ete.’ 

O’Callaghan’s Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York, 14 volumes, contain a large number of important records regarding the whale 
fishery which was carried on on the south coast of Long Island for a century, 
beginning about 1652. These consist chiefly of licenses to carry on the fishery, 
orders of the court in disputes concerning “drift whales,” the employment of 
Indians in the fishery, ete., but there are also many references to the number and 
size of whales captured, the seasons for whaling, and other matters of interest in 
the present connection. The following are among the more important : 

A letter from Samuel Maverick to Colonel Nicholls, dated from New York, 
July 5, 1669, contains the following: 


. . . 


before ye end of March, and what since wee heare not; here are dayly some seen 
in the very harbour, sometimes within Nutt Island. Out of the Pinnace the other 


ce On ye East end of Long Island there was 12 or 13 whales taken 


? CauLKins, Frances M., History of New London, Connecticut, from 1612 to 1860, 1895, pp. 
638-647. 

? WittiaMs, C. A., Early Whaling Industry of New London. Records and Papers of the New 
London County Hist. Soc., pt. 1, vol. 2, 1895, pp. 3-22. 
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week they struck two, but lost both, the iron broke in one, the other broke the 
warpe. The Governour hath encouraged some to follow. this designe. Two 
shallops made for itt, but as yett wee doe not heare of any they have gotten. ue 


In a letter from Lord Cornbury to the Lords of Trade, dated July 1, 1708, is 
the following : 


“  . , The quantity of Train Oyl made in Long Island is uncertain. Some 
years they have much more fish than others, for example last year they made four 
thousand Barrils of Oyl, and this last Season they have not made above Six 
hundred; About the middle of October they begin to look out for fish, the Season 
lasts all November, December, January, February and part of March; a Yearling 
will make about forty Barrils of Oyl,a Stunt or Whale of two years old will make 
sometimes fifty, sometimes Sixty Barrils of Oyl, and the largest whale that I have 
heard of in these Parts, Yielded one hundred and ten barrils of Oyl, and twelve 
hundred Weight of bone.” ® 


In a warrant signed May 10, 1672, is the following item : 


“Whereas I am given to understand that a Whale hath not long since been 
cast upon a parcell of Beach claymed to bee w' in Jno Coopers Bounds or Pre- 
cincts, of the w severall Indians have taken & carried away the Whale-Bone; 
These are to authorize the said Jno Cooper to make Enquiry into and to make 


seizure of such Whale-Bone.” § 
An order signed by Governor Andros, in November, 1675, reads thus: 


“Vpon the Petigon and Desire of Sacob Schellinger and Company of Hast. 
Hampton, who are joyntly concerned in carrying ona Designe of Whale Killing 
at the said Place . . . I doe hereby give them Liberty to “employ the said foure 
Indyans for this present whale fishing season, Given under my hand in New 
Yorke this 18 day of November 1675. E. Andros.” 4 


The petition which called forth this order several times alludes to “this whale 
season soe nigh at hand.”*® 

Thompson’s History of Long Island, New York, published originally in 1839, 
contains some notes on the colonial shore fishery for Right whales at Sag Harbor 
and Southampton, ° and also the following : 


“ Easthampton, Aprill 2°, 1668. Know all men by these presents, y! wee 
whose names are signed hereunto, being Indians of Montauket, do engage ourselves 
in a bond of ten pounds sterling for to goe to sea uppon ye account of killing of 
whales, this next ensuing season, “beginning at the 1° day of November next, end- 
ing by ye first of Aprill ensuing ; "and that for ye proper account of Jacobus 
Skallenger and his partners of Easthampton ; ; and engage to attend dilligently with 
all opportunitie for ye killing of whales or other fish, for ye sum of three shillings 
a day for every Indian; ye sayd Jacobus Skallenger and partners to furnish all 
necessarie craft and tackling convenient for ye designe.” 


*O’CaLLaAGHAN, E. B., Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
3, p- 183. The index to these volumes is in vol. rz. POP: icitsy Sap a5 0: 

* Op. cit. 14, p. 665. SOp ttt. TA, p. JOT. * Op. cit., £4, pp. 708-709. 

* THompson, Benj. F., History of Long Island, New York, rst ed., 1839, pp. 221-224. 
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“Agreement made the 4‘ of January, 1669, between ye whale companies of 
East and Southampton. If any companie shall finde a dead whale uppon the 
shore, killed by ye other, a person shall bee immediately sent to ive notice: and 
the person bringing the news to bee well rewarded. And if one companie shall 
finde any whale so killed at sea, they shall endeavor to secure them, and have one 
half for their pains, and any irons found in them to bee returned to ye owners.” ! 


In the second edition of this work, published in 1843, is the following : 


“As an evidence of the extent to which boat-whaling was carried, on this part 
of Long Island [Brookhaven], at the beginning of the eighteenth century, we 
present the following items from a manuscript in the handwriting of Madam 
Martha, widow of Col. W™ Smith of St. George’s Manor : - 


“«Jan. y? 16,1707 (she says) my company killed a yearling whale, made 27 
barrels. Feb. y? 4, Indian Harry, with his boat, struck a stunt whale and could 
not kill it—called for my boat to help him. I had but a third, which was 4 
barrels, Feb. 22, my two boats, and my son’s, and Floyd’s boats, killed a yearling 
whale, of which I had half—made 36, my share 18 barrels. Feb. 24, my company 
killed a school whale, which made 35 barrels. March 13, my company killed a 
small yearling, made 30 barrels. March 17, my company killed two yearlings in 
one day; one made 27, the other 14 barrels.’ ; 

“The following is the receipt for duties: ‘New York, this 5° June, 1707, 
then received of Nathan Simson, y* sume of fifteen pounds, fifteen shillings, for 
acct of mad* Martha Smith, it being y* 20" part of her eyle, by virtue of a war- 
rant from my Ld. Cornbury, dated 25 of March, last past, 1707. Per me, Elias 
Boudinot.’ ” 


Hubbard’s General History of New England contains the following: 


“The next place, on that called Long Island, is East Hampton, at the furthest 
end eastward; then South Hampton; next, Southhold, where the inhabitants of 
late [1635-1650 ?] have fallen upon the killing of whales, that frequent the south 
side of the island in the latter part of the winter, wherein they have a notable kind 
of dexterity; and the trade that ariseth therefrom hath been very beneficial to all 
that end of the island.” ? 

“Upon the south side of Long Island, in the winter, lie store of whales and 
grampuses, which the inhabitants begin [1635-1650 ?] with small boats to make a 
trade of catching, to their no small benefit.” * 


? 


It is by no means certain that the expression “of late” refers to the period 
1635-1650, the events of which were being chronicled. More probably it refers 
to the date at which the history was written. Shore whaling appears to have been 
begun on Long Island about 1652. 

Weeden’s Economic and Social History of New England, 1890, contains a 
chapter on colonial whale fishery, in which some of the foregoing notices of whales 
and whaling seasons are quoted or referred to, together with many relating to the 
fishery itself. ° 

'THompson, Benj. F., History of Long Island, New York, rst ed., 1839, p. 191. 

* Vol. 1, p. 438, foot-note. *P. 668. Poy s 

° WEEDEN, Wm. B., Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789, 2 vols., Boston, 


1890. 
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The Records of the town of East Hampton, Long Island, published in 1887 
(4 vols.) contain many references to whales and all in winter. 

Notices of the shore whale fishing on the coast of New Jersey and in Delaware 
Bay are contained in the published archives of the State of New Jersey, in the 
collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, in Hazard’s Annals of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Acrelius’s History of New Sweden, and other works, but such of them 
as I have examined contain no information regarding the whales or the seasons at 
which they frequented these waters.’ 

The accounts of the establishment of a whale fishery in Delaware Bay given 
by De Vries and Van der Donck have been already quoted in the previous chapter 
(p. 24). 

Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia contains a number of items relative to whales 
and whaling in Delaware Bay and River and along the coast of New Jersey, dating 
from 1688 to 1834, but they are hardly definite Seen to be of much value. The 
work was originally published in 1830, but the follows ing quotations, which include 
all the items of any importance, are from the revised edition of 1898.” 


“Tn 1730, a cow whale, of 50 feet length is advertised as going ashore to the 
northward of Cape May, dead. The harpooners are requested to go and claim it.” 

“Tn 1733, month of April, 2 whales, supposed to be cow and calf, appeared in 
the | Delaware] river before the city.” 

“Tn 1736, February, ‘two whales are killed at Cape May, equal to forty 
barrels of oil, and several more are expected to be killed by the whalemen on the 
coast.’ ” 

“About the year 1809 . . . a whale of pretty large dimensions was 
caught near Chester.” 

“Two dead whales were driven on shore at Assateague beach, near Snowhill, 
Maryland, in December, 1833; one a hundred and seventeen feet in length, and 
the other eighty-seven feet j in length. u 

“Tt is a fact but little known, , that, even now [1823 ¢], there is a family on Long 
beach, New Jersey, who are every anen seeking for, and sometimes ‘capturing 
Ww hales. In this business they have been engaged, the father and two sons, ever 
since the time of the Revolution.” 

“In May, 1834, a young whale, of sixty, feet, went into New Haven [N. J.?] 
harbour—was chased, erounded, and used up.” 


The American whale fishery was the topic of an elaborate article published 
by James H. Lanman in 1840.’ 


‘See Hazarp, S., Annals of Pennsylvania, 1609-1682, 1850, pp. 31-32. 

Instructions to John Printz, Governor of New Sweden, August 15, 1642. In Acrelius’s His- 
tory of New Sweden, Alem. Penn. Hist. Soc., 11, 1874, p. 38. 

Tuomas, GapRIEL, Historical Description of the Province and Country of West-New- Jersey, 
1698, p. 33. 

WHITEHEAD, W. A., East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments, Coll. V. $. Hist. Soc., 
yp: 174: 

Scot’s Model of the Government of the Province of East-New-Jersey, 1685, of. céz., p. 282. 

Documents relating to the Revolutionary History of New Jersey, 1, 1gor, p. 437. 

* Watson, JoHN F., Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, enlarged by Willis P. Hazard, 
3 vols., 1898. Vol. 2, pp. 428-429; 547. “Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 3, 1840, pp. 361-394. 
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It is entirely a compilation and deals principally with the industrial aspects of 
the fishery. The only paragraphs (pp. 376 and 880) which refer to the natural 
history of the baleen whales contain nothing of importance. 

The remark of Lawson in his Natural History of North Carolina regarding the 
absence of a regular whale fishery in these waters is apparently borne out by the 
colonial records and histories. Those which I have examined, such as Saunder’s 
Colonial Records of North Carolina, Hawkes’s History of North Carolina, and 
others, contain no mention of the matter. The same is true of South Carolina. 
Such works as Drayton’s View of South Carolina, Mills’s Statistics of South Caro- 
lina, Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, ete., offer no information regarding 
whales or the whale fishery. 


CHAPTER III. 
A REVIEW OF COPE’S AND SCAMMON’S SPECIES. 


In the history of American cetology two names will always stand out with 
special prominence, — those of Professor E. D. Cope and Captain C. M. Scammon. 
Cope’s observations on existing Lalenide cover a period extending from 1865 to 
1891. During this time he described as new four species and one genus from the 
east coast of the United States, one species from the West Indies, and four species 
and one genus from the west coast of North America. In the present chapter I 
propose to give a list of these various species, to indicate the nature and condition of 
the material on which they are based, and to state the present whereabouts of the 
types. The original descriptions and measurements will be given in some cases and 
in others a summary of differential characters. The west coast species will be 
given further consideration in a separate chapter. 

Scammon described but a single species, Balwnoptera davidsoni, although, as 
already seen, he furnished the information and material on which Cope’s various 
west coast species were based. 

Cope in his first essays gave scientific names to such stranded specimens of 
Atlantic whales as accidentally came under his observation, His intention was not 
to found species additional to those of which specimens are commonly captured or cast 
up on our shores, but to give these a place in zodlogical nomenclature. Thus he speaks 
of his Balena cisarctica as “ the Black whale of the whalers of our coast,” ete. That 
these several species received new names was because he thought they were distin- 
guishable from the species frequenting the coasts of Europe,and not because they were 
rare American forms unknown to whalers and others whose business was with the sea. 
The same is largely true of the Pacific species. Cope’s Megaptera versabilis was 
“The North Pacific hump-back.” His Lalenoptera velifera was “The Finner 
Whale of the Oregon coasts,” his Stbbaldius sulfureus was “The Sulphur-Bottom 
of the North-West Coast.” On account of this circumstance I have not thought it 
necessary to present extended arguments to prove that the types of Cope’s species 
were the same specifically as specimens from our coast which have accumulated since 
the former were described, except in cases in which, from an examination of the 
types, I have found that the species were not properly characterized at the start. 
In the subsequent chapters the types will be examined along with other specimens. 
It is obvious that if they do present special characters, these will make themselves 
noticeable. 
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Genus BALANA Linneus. 
1. Banana cisarctica Cope. 1865. 
“The Black Whale of the Whalers of our Coast.” 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1865, 
No. 3, July-Aug., pp. 168-169. Read Aug. 8, 1865. 

Typelocality and date: Opposite Philadelphia, on the coast of New Jersey, 
1862. 

Type-specimen : Nearly complete skeleton of a half-grown individual, presented 
to the Philadelphia Academy by George Davidson. The whale had previously 
been exhibited for some time. 

Cope estimated that the length of the skeleton if complete would be 37 feet. It 
lacks the right nasal bone, the malars, the sternum, the carpal and pelvic bones, and all 
the chevrons. The ends of the maxillee are broken off, and probably the premaxillze 
lack about two inches of their original length anteriorly. The ribs and phalanges 
are not accurately mounted. Cope’s description of the type is quite accurate, but 
contains one error, namely, the assertion that the sixteenth vertebra from the last 
pair of ribs is the first which has a perforated diapophysis. It is in fact the seven- 
teenth from the last pair of ribs, or the thirty-eighth vertebra in the series. Cope 
states that the total length of the skull axially is 101 inches. I am unable to make 
it more than 964 inches, but about 2 inches should be added for the breakage of the 
tip of the premaxillee, making 984 inches in all. If Cope’s measurement is correct, 
the skull must therefore have shrunk about 24 inches. This is quite possible, 
owing to the drying of the bones and the bending down of the rostrum.” Cope’s 
measurement of the breadth of the scapula is 29 inches. I make it 30 inches. 
The type-skeleton is figured on pl. 43. The following measurements of it were 
made by myself in May, 1900: 


Skull : Inches 
Motalulemeth (straight) yse2/-1ejte)- ole) o1s eee ciele cies o:everele nie w1cie/=iei1«/e)olel ofoln *Jerolefedeieranelslehele 96.5 * 
Greatest breadthy (at Orbits)).2.<,. 0046 one eres rioters seins! vieisieleiele nleiele[s lela \elelsialele eieieleleeleiel> 65.75 
Length of rostrum, least, straight............-sseseee cece cece tere cece eee e ee teers 76.0 
Breadth > AE MIA LeGurevied tereretatare ois ere esas ste! leer oro) aVo la) -aabeh = eiiore oiokereuherseleeataY= 17.75 
Memethnotenasalls rersjeyeyeteiayeisi= cie)efn ofeseieveraleiie = -Valcie isle eleloielis eie/e (eieyelotels)e\njialsieiwinicgeherssoralarel 8.0* 
Breadth of the two nasals distally... 0... 0. cece cee e eee rece cect eee cere t ec ee cece abe 
Breadth of orbit from point to point, least..... 2.6... es ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eens 6.25 


™A note (by Cope?) in the Amer, Naturalist, 12, 1878, Pp. 759, refers to the type as captured 
“near Philadelphia.” 

2In the table of measurements I have not used Cope’s measurement, because the skull has 
doubtless shrunk in other directions as well. 

° One or two inches should, perhaps, be added. 

‘Internal border; the external border is ro in. 

* Only the left nasal is preserved. This is 3} in. broad opposite distal end of inner border. 


Twice 3¢ = 7}. 
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Skull : Inches 
engthiof mandible, strar hts. /0i.-1.+101seislleeie oi cte cielo evoked emailer eee reece rere 92.0 
Rad Na a GUEVEGS oysis) says esate taper taporolavelemacietsfoncters oistetater iterate toteonter eet tetetete 101.5 
Depth of: mandible at-themiddle’..c..4.c «crreieleieis oslo ieee eieeiele ce eeeeeeete 7.0 
Skeleton : 
Greatest breadth of atlas.c/ 3 <csteavera icv ereve stored vepeteteleterencle evclorerteter en retrace raerenrseren tener 18.25 
3 * ESCM Dats rac. 5 ayo ctolyecoire celle aveyelcevetere terenale) ote ane ehercverctemaiansuciotad menue ney Pate t rete 26.2 
Heightiofist lumbar; measured posteriorly, ace sae ce ieee eee teeteelereecieeerae 16.00 
Depth of centrum! of xst lumbar aioceicreio ceisveeie ct oe etekeretsictere late elclotaterstarel telnet eieteeierte 7.0 
Greatest breadth, of rst.cawdaly. 15:21. 1scyeuererelercienetevertsl reer etareicieke ieee teteeneeier ieieeterae 2210s 
Height of rst caudal, measured posteriorly, and including process for chevron........ 19.5 
Depthvof centrum’ of) esticaudals).-cacecleootoeneeeeeieieeiie nce econo ere S75 
Breadthvof scapwlasc.cosi5,15i5 crs cts ws otcrare oles everaloneven aver ave ole ateretelelal te ero chet sta ache aiietste ae 30.0 
Depth of scapullass cic. civic.ss yebeshlal ects sre cyeloke Prose slomttioate lee soma eet eee cere 23.0 
Length*of radius, with epiphysesis sceeei eres cee ee reece eet erernenn 15.0 
Me SESE AEH WE ON? > eal cis ha, ca Pore Penrose ecereSTe OR T e NR 14.0 
=) ulna with Dn © Pee athe wiohern alata Me ae eats tine acer oo eter ares 1335 
Hse Eek | cpio Uti SHI irae 2 era ae aera ere cremate ie ere er erence 13.0 
Breadthiof radius,at distal\.end/-r. «aeeissciencctte ere ciaeiae cee eicieiee ee Meera 10.5 
. eine, eS we Nofsivara sscateyeratoner shew stenletepetevelauatetohewerste eet eeeere trae torent 8.0 
Length of humerus; sstraights... ciao seca accion nite een eee ioe een 14.0 


The first vertebra with a perforated diapophysis is the 38th. The neural 
spine disappears on the 45th vertebra. The diapophyses are reduced to a 
mere swelling on the 41st vertebra; as distinct processes with concave anterior 
margins, the last are on the 37th vertebra. 


Genus RHACHIANECTES Cope. 1869. 
2. AGAPHELUS GLAUCUS Cope. 1868. 
“The California Gray Whale.” 
Lhachianectes glaucus (Cope). 1869. 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1868, 
No. 3, June—Aug,, p. 159. Read June 23, 1868. 

Type-locality : Coast of California. 

Tuype-specimen: “A full set of baleen of one side of the maxillary” in the 
museum of Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Cope’s original description of the California Gray whale was appended to 
a notice of the mythical “Scrag whale,” for both of which he established the genus 
Agaphelus. The description is so brief that it may be inserted here in full; 


“A second species of the genus [ Agaphelus|] was to be found in the ‘gray 
whale’ of the coasts of California. The baleen of this species, compared with that 


‘Twice one half. 
“Anterior, Height of arch and spine of rst lumbar, 9} in; of rst caudal, 9? in. 
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of the A. gibbosus, was longer and had narrower basis. The plates moderately and 
simply concave, while those of the latter are sigmoidal, most curved near the outer 
margin in cross section. The bristles of the California species were very coarse, 
varying from one to three series between the enamel plates. The bristles of 
the A. gibbosus much finer, three series together. Length of the latter 8.5 inches, 
width at base 4.4 inches. In the gray whale or Agaphelus glaucus Cope, 22 inches 
in length, width at base 6 inches. In the former nearly 6 in an inch, in the latter 24. 
The baleen of the A. gibbosus belonged to an immature specimen of 35 feet in 
length.” (28, 159-160.) ' 


In the same year, Cope mentioned the species again under the name of 
Agaphelus glaucus in a list of the Cetacea of the coasts of North America 
(27, 198). 

A little later in the year 1868 he published a full description of two specimens 
observed at Monterey, Cal., Jan., 1866, by Mr. William H. Dall, and a set of whale- 
bone in the Essex Institute. This was in an article entitled, “On Agaphelus, 
a genus of toothless Cetacea” (26, 226-227). The whalebone was that described 
earlier in the year, and must be considered as constituting the type-specimen. The 
Monterey specimens consisted of a nearly complete skeleton, and a specimen in the 
flesh, “killed by Killers (Orea),” sufficiently complete to allow of external measure- 
ments and notes on the external characters and coloration. Two skulls were 
obtained by Mr. Dall at Monterey, at a later date, one of which was deposited in 
the museum of the California Academy of Sciences, and the other in the National 
Museum (Cat. No. 13803, U.S. N. M.). 

In 1869, Cope erected the genus Ahachianectes for this species (83, 15). 


Genus BALAXNOPTERA Lacépéde. 
3. StBBALDIUS TUBEROSUS Cope. 1869. 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1869, 
p. 17. Presented for publication, March 9, 1869; published, July 20, 1869. 

Type-locality : Mobjack Bay, Virginia, near the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, 
between York River and Rappahannock River, Aug. 11, 1858. 

Type-specimen: Skeleton of “an adult male.” Captured by Dr. P. A. 
Taliaferro and Prof. Edwin Taliaferro of William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, “and prepared and set up ”—(where ?). 

A passing allusion to the specimen on which the species was founded was 
made by Cope in 1865 (22, 168). In 1866 he published a brief description of the 
specimen, drawn up by Prof. E. Taliaferro (23, 8), but referred it to his Megaptera 
osphyia, which he had described a short time before. Later in the same year he 
concluded that it represented the Sidbaldius laticeps of Gray (24,297). It was not 
until 1869 that he finally decided that the whale represented a new species, which 


‘These numbers and all similar ones following refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
volume. The letters “sep.” indicate that the paging is from a reprint or “ separate.” 
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he thereupon named Sibbaldius tuberosus. The account of it first given, in 1866, is 
as follows (23, 8): 


“The whale alluded to (Proceedings, 1865, p. 168) as having been seen in 
Mobjack Bay, Virginia, was stated to have been captured by Dr. P. A. Taliaferro, 
of William and Mary College, Williamsburg, and prepared and set up. It is a 
short-finned Megaptera, probably of the species MW. osphyia. Prof. T. has kindly 
furnished me with the following details as to its structure, carefully drawn up by 
himself. 

“Length from end of muzzle over convexity of back, forty-three feet nine 
inches; girth about nineteen feet; length from end of muzzle to axilla (external 
measurement), fifteen feet; breadth of head across inferior margin of jaws, eight 
feet. Length of the pectoral extremity, four feet; greatest breadth fifteen inches ; 
they were situated close behind the angle of the mouth. There were three hun- 
dred and sixty lamin of baleen, extending on either side of the mouth about six 
feet along the jaw, the longest about eighteen to twenty inches. The head was 
acute. The folds of the throat many and capacious. The dorsal fin was repre- 
sented by a conical mass covered by horny integument, without any membranous 
appendage, situated well posteriorly. The body near the tail very slender. The 
flukes suddenly expand to a breadth of ten feet. The cervical vertebrae were all 
distinct. Color: jet black above, white on the belly; sides beautifully marbled by 
the combination of the two colors. 

“The most striking feature in this specimen is the shortness of the pectoral 
limbs, being relatively nearly half less than in the specimen of the osphyia at 
Niagara, one-half the length of the cranium, and only one-tenth the total. This is 
very different from any of the hitherto known species, and without doubt distinct.” 


Cope stated in 1866, as just quoted, that the skeleton had been prepared and 
set up, but did not say where, or by whom. Later in the same year he stated that 
the skeleton was in the museum of the Philadelphia Academy, but in 1869 remarked 
again that the deposit of the specimen in the Academy had been delayed, but was 
expected in a short time. He left it uncertain, therefore, whether the skeleton of 
the type was or was not in Philadelphia. In 1899, and again in 1900, I visited the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and through the kindness of Dr. Dixon and Mr. 
Stone was enabled to look over all, or nearly all, the bones of whales then in the 
museum. I did not find any corresponding to S. tuberosus, and it would seem 
probable that the skeleton never reached Philadelphia. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that a writer in the American Field in 1889," repeating the story of the 
capture of the whale, as he had heard it from the lips of Dr. Taliaferro, who 
pursued and killed the animal, proceeds as follows: 


“T[Dr. Taliaferro] took the whalebone out of his mouth, and bade the servants 


help themselves to his blubber if they wanted to. . . . Although we got all 
the servants and dug huge holes and buried the carcass in sections, yet, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, it would not down. . . . His jawbones now ornament the doors 


of my [ Dr. Taliaferro’s 7] carriage-house and I have several of his vertebrae, which 
come in handy as footstools.” 


>“ REYNARD,” American Field, March 2, 1889, pp. 96-198. 
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If the bones had ever been got together and sent to Philadelphia, it would 
seem very probable that Dr. Taliaferro would have mentioned the fact. On the 
other hand, it is extremely difficult to understand how Professor Cope could give ihe 
detailed measurements and description of the skeleton, as published by him an 1866 
unless he had had access to the specimen. They could, of course, have been fre 
nished him by Dr. Taliaferro, but their character is such as to render this very 
improbable. In 1869 Professor Cope compared this whale with his S. tectirostris 
by external characters only, which characters he stated in 1866 were drawn up and 
furnished him by Dr. Taliaferro. He then remarked that as the specimen had not 
reached the Philadelphia museum, further comparison could not be made at that 
time (1869). It is certainly remarkable that Cope does not refer here to his detailed 
measurements and description of the skeleton, published in 1866. He could not 
have forgotten their publication, and one is, therefore, led to believe that there was 
something about them that barred them out. The only supposition which seems 
reasonable is that they were not really from the Mobjack Bay whale, but from some 
other specimen. 

Considering the uncertainty regarding the skeleton, it may be best for the 
present purposes to rely entirely on the statements as to the external characters in 
our endeavor to ascertain the identity of S. tuberosus. Dr. Taliaferro’s notes on the 
coloration, ete., published by Cope in 1866 (23, 8), furnish the following characters 
and measurements: Head acute. Pectoral ridges many and capacious. Dorsal fin 
represented by “a conical mass covered with horny integument, without any mem- 
branous appendage, situated well posteriorly.” Body near tail very slender. 


Length from end of muzzle over convexity of back.......... Bre eterer Neyssiefesacieietertetete 43 ft. 9 in. 
Length from end of muzzle to axilla (external measurement)..... steve ee tcseteets oe Saracens ay ey 
Breadth of head across inferior margin of jaws............ PRT Or oeeusitesenctes rete Get Ge 
IGerveu NWO fame CLO Tell reve yetter ape oystee or c1cqe <iesace fas exetei sis! si s%e ts one ojals  leisiencioiarorate stain ecsievereborsievers mig) vile) Ae 
Greatestabneadtheot id Ones o)-)<irnie eusicieie sicheiei)sfouel's «leis vie e,c)eleielersroleieusvehe syslerslancieete ree cee Mae sn 
BREA LOMO LUIKES!creteptetes chevevel=/eioveney cyevelehs eictetetelololers1oictajstel ostalete)s/aisisls{opovelerercasiarelsrchel <yaters TOs Ole 


Color “jet black above, white on the belly; sides beautifully marbled by the 
combination of the two colors.” 


“There were 360 laminz of baleen, the longest about 18 to 20 inches.” 


In Dr. Taliaferro’s story, as narrated by “ Reynard” in the American Field in 
1889, the color is thus referred to: 


“For a half second that mighty fish, with back arched and immense fins quiver- 
ing straight out from its side, was hung in mid-air not fifteen feet from me. I 
caught sight of him on the gleaming white of his side, just under his flipper, and 


TCC Aen: 


“ As [ said before, his immense flippers were quivering straight out from him, 
and there was a line of demarkation down his side where the gleaming white of his 
belly joined his marbled, grayish black back. 

“When I thought he ought to be aground, the first thing I saw was his white 


belly turned up.” 
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Upon reducing the foregoing measurements to percentages of the total length, 
we find that the distance from the end of the snout to the axilla is 34.3%. In 
Newfoundland specimens of the “Common Finback,” which is closely allied to or 
identical with Balenoptera physalus, as will be seen later, the average for this 
distance is 33.2% of the total length. The length of the pectoral (presumably 
from the axilla) is 9.1%. In nine Newfoundland specimens of the Common Fin- 
back the average is 8.8% The breadth of the pectoral is 2.7% as against 2.9% in 
Newfoundland specimens. 

The color of S. tuberosus is given in the original description as “jet black 
above, white on the belly; sides beautifully marbled by the combination of the 
two colors.” In the story in the American Field, however, the color is thus 
described (see p. 83): “There was a line of demarkation down his side where the 
gleaming white of his belly joined his marbled, grayish black back.” The latter 
description was, of course, from the fresh specimen while the former was probably 
from the dead whale. It is a well-known fact that the gray color in cetaceans 
changes very rapidly after death to black. ‘Taking either description, there is no 
reason for considering S. tuberosus to be other than the Common Finback of North 
American waters. 

Considering the external characters and proportions as a whole, it seems prob- 
able that the Mobjack Bay specimen was a Common Finback, which is the American 
representative of, or identical with, Balenoptera physalus (1.). 

There is only one other well-known North Atlantic Finback with which the 
Mobjack Bay specimen can be associated. This is B. borealis. In this species, 
however, the dorsal fin is situated well forward, the pectoral fins are unusually 
small, and the amount of white on the belly is much restricted. None of these 
characters was present in the Mobjack Bay specimen, as far as can be ascertained 
from the published accounts. 

The question of the identity of S. ¢uberosus cannot be positively decided until 
some of the more important bones of the Mobjack Bay specimen are found and 
examined. In the present article I shall consider it as belonging to the American 
form of B. physalus (1). 

In order to present the matter fully and fairly, I would add the following: If 
all that Cope stated regarding the skeleton which he described in 1866 is taken 
as really applying to the Mobjack specimen, and all that was added to the original 
deseription of the exterior in the later papers is interpreted favorably, quite a 
strong case can be made out for identifying S. tuberosus with B. borealis, or at least 
associating it with that species. Thus, while the color of the baleen is not given in 
the original description, in the article of 1866 it is said to be black, which would 
indicate an ally of &. borealis, and exclude BL. physalus (1..). In the same 
article, the type of S. tuberosus is stated to be “entirely adult at a length of 
43 feet (axial),” which would exclude both L. musculus (.) and B. physalus 
(L.), but admit B. borealis. Again, in the description of the skeleton, it is stated 
that “the 27, 37, and 4 cervicals are with large completely united superior 
and inferior lateral processes.” This would confirm the statement that the speci- 
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men was adult. It can also be argued that the black color of the body was 
the living color and not due to change after death, which strengthens the case in 
favor of B. borealis. 

In spite of these apparent agreements with B. borealis, my own opinion, as 
already stated, is that S. tuberosus is to be associated with B, physalus. It was 

. Ei Tee . fry ) Fe . OF . 

assigned by Van Beneden in 1889 (7, 205) to B. borealis, but his evidence was 
presumably derived entirely from Cope’s description. 


4. SIBBALDIUS TECTIROSTRIS Cope. 1869. 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 
1869, p. 17. Presented for publication, March 9, 1869; published, July 20, 1869. 

Type-locality : Near Sinepuxent Bay, Maryland. Came ashore in the winter 
of 1868-69; had been dead some time. 

Type-specimen: Nearly complete skeleton of al’young female between forty- 
seven and forty-eight feet long, preserved in the museum of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

The history of this species is, fortunately, quite clear. The individual which 
formed the type was a young female which came ashore near Sinepuxent Bay, 
Maryland, in the winter of 1868-69. It had been dead some time when found. 
The carcass was stripped by Joshua Carey. The skeleton is in the museum of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, where I saw and measured it in 1899. 
It is nearly complete. The characters given by Cope for the specimen (83, 16-20) 
are as follows: 


Dorsal fin of ordinary form, compressed, with a long base, and situated two- 
thirds the length from the muzzle; dorsal line behind it smooth. 

Color above uniform black; exterior face of pectorals and “stripes along the 
gular plice” also black. Belly white, separated abruptly from the black, forming 
a “water line.” Posterior (inner ?) face of pectorals in the distal half, and under 
surface of flukes white. 

Baleen short, of a dark lead color, the inner and shorter margin white for 
varying widths; bristles fine. 

Skeleton.—* The individual is in the young stage, since not only are all the 
epiphyses of the vertebrae separated, but those of the humerus also.” 

“The axis presents below no surface adapted to a tuberculum atlantis, The 
median portion of the anterior face of the centrum presents a low conic projection, 
the processus odontoideus. The di- and parapophyses are united distally, embracing 
a large ring, whose outside longitudinal diameter is 3 the transverse diameter of 
the centrum of the same. The neural arch presents no spine, but a pair of lateral 
prominences like rudimental zygapophyses. The parapophyses of the remaining 
cervicals are long, except on the seventh, where they are almost wanting. The dia- 
pophyses are long in all, longest and decurved on the seventh, where it stands 
above the parapophysis of the sixth. They are nearly united with the para- 
pophysis on the third cervical, and are no doubt fully so in mature age. The 
fourth cervical is lost, but it is scarcely probable that it presented a complete ring 
for the transmissal of the vertebral artery, etc. There are no rings attached to the 
vertebree from the fifth inclusive. The centra are all transversely oval.” 
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“There is no neural spine on the second, third and fourth cervicals, and it is 
rudimeptal and small on each of the remainder. Those of the dorsals and lumbars 
are not particularly elevated. 

“The humerus is very short and thick, and the hand remarkably small. 

“The scapula, as in other Sibbald, has a considerable antero-posterior extent, 
and well developed acromion and coracoid. The disk is divided into three areas 
on the inside by two slight ridges.” 

“The muzzle is elongate, and with a narrow acumination. Lach nasal is as 
wide as long medially ; anteriorly concave above, the line of junction of the two in 
one plane, forming a median ridge, which is prolonged into a prominent median 
point. The otic bulle are slightly compressed and carinate below, and their sur- 
face is not markedly rugose. The malars are in shape something like first ribs; 
that is, with an enlarged head, with prominences imitating capitulum and tubercle, 
a short narrowed shaft, and expanded distal extremity. The distal third is oecu- 
pied by an ovate ? articular surface, thinning out the margin on one side. The 
shaft is thin and concave, both longitudinally and transversely, on one side. 

“The inner margin of the palatine bones is regularly continuous with the 
short pterygoids, which are very short, and do not approach near the otic bull ; 
Rudolphi represents the latter as prolonged to beyond the extremity of the bulla. 
The posterior plate of the vomer in S. fectirostris extends much further posteriorly 
than Rudolphi represents for S. daticeps, and though there is no doubt some varia- 
tion in this respect in the same species, the difference here is considerable. In 
S. laticeps it extends to a little behind the anterior margin of the bulla; in S. 
tectirostris to behind the posterior margin, concealing much of the basioccipital. 

“The mandibular ramus is strongly curved, and very convex externally, less 
so internally. The vascular foramina are very large externally, and very much 
reduced in size on the inner face. The coracoid process is strongly elevated, curved 
outward, and acuminate. There is a distinct angular process below the condyle.” 


(83, 17-19.) 


I have verified the majority of Cope’s measurements, and give them below in 
the order in which they occur in the original, together with such differences as I 
noted. For purposes of comparison I shall repeat some of them later in a different 
order, with other measurements of my own taken in accordance with a particular 











system. 
SIBBALDIUS TECTIROSTRIS COPE. (TYPE.) 
Cope’s My 
Measurement. measurements, measurements, 
1869. 1899. 
Total length of skeleton) (xestored) ees -aeriiets te scree (ers 45 ft. 7 in. j 
Length ofiicraniumcis.y-1- cicisteiaetaierel treo ere tonseietu Petcprieions eicts 120 in.” 121 in. 
Height/of centrum:and) arch of axiswa-irri rie etoile eets 12.25 12.25 
soe centrums |do:|gece mee BopGsentAaeh cis Ae wate Toate aT 7.0 
MransverserextenityOl AxiS.)./arcu-) lalenere tenets rere meetiote evolve rent aor 25.0 25.0 
ns re © centrum Of dO! a steese eit nsiee cle stenrsicnenen oe Tote 12.0 
a 1S neural canal ioftdo’| heeetaceeeeeee hele 5-75 57s 
3 oy * third cervical. gaventnanicei eee ne te oe 23.0 22.0 
| 








‘ Not re-measured by myself. * Given in another place as 126 in. 
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SIBBALDIUS TECTIROSTRIS COPE. (TYPE.) (Continued.) 








Cope’s My 
Measurement. measurements, measurements, 
1869. 1899. 
Transverse extent of centrum do. [3d cervical].............. II. 11.0 
iengthiparapophysis sixth cervi€al.o.. j..c050+-cs ce nenee ee 5.0 —' 
Werticallidiameter:centrum: (5th ?) dorsal... .........06..0000- 7.0 — 
Wenethyc entrrimyd Oneaiyacte micas ei ecle sisiecicls seo ee ee se hie Ne 6.0 —' 
Vertical diameter centrum second caudal, with perforate dia- 
DODV SESH eerste rstaleiciscls:s mi sicse eceseisdisiers ae ercreese cles aoieteins 10.5 — 
Wen gthho facenthumyd Osrratereaisietoi se yereteiahcolepaicte clots cic icicisier 10.5 —' 
Height, spine and arch, middle lumbosacral................-. 14.5 — 
‘* from floor canal to top anterior zygapophysis......... 6.0 — 
Scapulasantero-posterion width 2... 0.5- semsciae eels ees taes 33.0 33-0 
a VELLIGalgwidthtirrcver eres ceca) 5, cle reislaia stone casese Sere ie ters 21.0 20.0 
Ge ahRO Re ACO OMipercyeveheveies ser ster ace) ors cis yore betel screlevsie eee eels 7.5 8.0 
BeMMtey COLACOI CS Stars ctacie erejais (oe o eve is sieie sieiafm le eiol  steter sieves 4.5 — 
Miametermoreclenoidicavaty 1k © lat aicveisieinae eters eo eteieieel= 8.0 8.5 
engthkoteranium (axial), 2. 5006.65 206 Tess eee ante onsen 126 in.” 121.0 
Greatestiwadthvotiocerpitalsy ccc. ss si-cja2 ecie sie ries sls ses eens 43.0 — 
Widthvatisupraorbital plates 1.9. <i. + 2.000 secession nee 52.0 52.5 
pee Otgeachameaxillaryeat mid le aersiere <12,>/-ccseeiclsostclete rete erelcie re 9-75 9-75° 
gen ofestpraorbitalsyabove!oOrbitee ..- tics «210 pete le els oie 13.0 12.0% 
eee (least) rotetrontal region wets asc Sere ceiisr- eis sem ee 13.5 14.0 
Bem OLMIS al SMe rpavecl Ney Gala co clornave oeisccls lereve ot ofstaie si cysliorers 4.3 6.25 ° 
em OteRmMaxMlaries at. LOL GLE genet. > essc cies oie <1 )-125 -taasave eter 513 4.33 
Wer rth pASalliemerey a pabeat cle sys) < Fores steters) svoree) shel sia\nieve erat=ievarave eles 6.0 6.75 
S mebe ll bra rllvonec cada i aee abies pemo beac oes Hoo cooice 90.0 90.0 
PATAMUS Mana wln (iM CULVE)! v= cielo cise aelse¥s cress) lols 120.0 120.0 
< iy: Be EORCOPOM OIG .<)ssomis oer See aes eee 19.0 — 
Depth “ a aticondyle? sadsstonsen ae feces se 8.5 — 
ss . at COrONOId. Pas tesienneene sancti 13.0 — 
ue st = atamid desc acters aetsialeraerucreias 6 cpats 9.0 9:5 
Wemothenotic Mullavpeyen ay arraisialiere <sr0 oie. eiet sie )nielcye erens's s/eley- ooo) 5.2 , _ 
Length of longest plates of whalebone with gum......... atarene 15.0 — 
Witch dow atibasmera a civhe clyde cic e cieisieiereis: sleieley es sie do| are 10.0 — 











It is, I think, proper to assume that the type of S. ¢ectérostris is nothing more 
or less than a specimen of the “common Finback” of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. Cope, at the time of original publication, was probably not in posses- 
sion of the fact that the Finback which strands most frequently on our coast is of the 
fashion of B. physalus (L.). He considered his specimen most closely allied to S7b- 
baldius laticeps of Gray (= B. borealis Lesson), but, as might be expected, he found 


numerous differences. 


At a later date, in consequence of his own more extended 


studies, and the progress of cetology, he perceived that tectirostris was properly to 
be associated with, or might even be identical with, B. physalus. Cope also con- 
sidered his S. tuberosus allied to S.laticeps of Gray and for a time identified it with 


the latter species. 


But at the same time he pointed out two external characters 


by which he supposed it differed from tectirostris, —the form of the dorsal fin 


? Not re-measured by myself. 


‘ This is the greatest breadth ; the least is 8.75 in. 


2 Cope gives 120 in. on another page. 
* If the nasal process of the maxilla is taken into account; otherwise, 9 in. 


° This is the width at the distal end. Cope’s measurement was probably taken at the proximal 


end, for which it is correct. 


° The coracoid is broken. 
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and the character of the dorsal line. He appears to have intended also to point 
out osteological differences between fectirostris and tuberosus, but the language 
employed is so ambiguous that this is uncertain. There is, furthermore, a doubt 
whether he ever really examined the skeleton of twberosus, as will be explained later. 

The position which I take regarding tectérostris is (1) that Cope at the time he 
first described it did not evince any knowledge of the fact that one kind of Finback 
is common on the east coast of the United States, and that (2) there is, therefore, no 
probability that he intended to establish a second species similar to, but somewhat 
different from, the common species; consequently, that (3) the type-specimen of 
tectirostris does not merit any more attention than other specimens of the common 
Finback, unless on comparison of them all together the type of tectirostris seems to 
stand apart from the others. As to whether the latter condition is found will be 
fully considered later. What we really wish to ascertain is whether the com- 
mon Finback of the Atlantic coast of the United States is the same as, or differ- 
ent from, B. physalus (.) of Europe. The type-skeleton of 4. tectirostris is 
figured on pls. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. 

The following measurements of the type-skeleton made by myself in 1900 
include those made uniformly for all the specimens examined, and others which 
appear to be of importance in this particular case : 

SIBBALDIUS TECTIROSTRIS COPE. (TYPE.) 





Shull: Inches. 
Rotalengthi(straiehb) eee reel ckrerereiiecrceieleiers eepeiis 121.0 
Greatestibreadthy(Squamosal) Meaneaeeeree coe ce cteericeren 54.0 
Breadth of orbital process of frontal at distal end........... 8.757 
engtht of rostrumill(strarght)).-er-rey-teterel seve oneieiermeretere eo errerele 80.75 
Breadth of rostrum at middle (curved).............+..e20- 26.5 
engthyofmasalsiim medians Lime gers sore cle ancloleis fel siateelatele’s 7-5 
Breadth of the two nasals at the distal end. ................ Seis 
Length of mandibles straights). <i mi0)-15 nests «siecle! cle ereuclere aie III. 

ee s CUEVED IES Mian dlesercichee etelcernsiecsaerves 120.0 
Depthiofimandiblevatamiddleseectanetecnteenereeteeeere 9.5 
Skeleton : 
Greatestibreadthiofianxdsiy-myeyeesaicisrreiatersiere cle icon iiekere errr: 25.0 
: heights Mi eee ney pe ererapetore -sinaie Be eerste teesine hats 13.25 * 
Depthrof centrumyofeaxisectesita screener reteset eee 7.0° 
Greatestibreadthi of rstidorsallecm meet cripionteerin me ere eienete 22.75 
oo eel ghia) a: sed ialstashatene¥ops sais Cuays ae ere ereisienste 13.2 
Depthiofcentrumyofsustia orsaleverstae ceiecttesiete interest Wace 
Greatest breadth of 1st lumbar........ axereis (oraheraie(arelorsietete feats 32.0 
Ys seat beech ta ayeraters oj euiionstes tiees'ay SRI Bea 
Depthyoficentrumof mstilumbataas tcc an ever revo 
Greatestibreadthiof 1sticaudallimryrc.sstsetrcrasieiveise eketeionicte oe 24.0" 
e- HEI PRE VY ook Mati cnn, ate cisiera trea ctadterereelcietietoreuers 21.0 7 
Depth of (centrum) of, ssticaudal-samos joc cimerere selec ee on. 9.25 ° 
Greatest breadthiot¢scapulamermmrccnaiie oe citer eieteitosi ere ere 32.75 
ie depth ‘ Spee crepe a reer bole ote tgaeiaie ease aes 19.5 
Length of acromion, inside\(Straight)...... ..5.s0-c0.000-> 7.0 
length of radius, iwithvepiphySeSeeie- o\see-cedeem dees 24.0 
Length of radius, without epiphyses\.... 5. .22..ssccee0- 0-6 23.0 
se as ulna) withwepiphysesser eer eer cerieeeeeec eee 22.25 
S92 +withoutlepiphysesys-r crite seartion tiene: 21.5 
+) j bumerus| (straight) Meeeeeeeenere ee heer eneeneee 15.0 
* Tip to tip, least. “Median = 12.25 in. ” Posterior. 
* As mounted. * Median, posterior. * Twice one half. 


* Opposite distal end of inner margin. ° Median, anterior. * Anterior. 
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Cope’s description of the type-skull is accurate, except that the nasals are 
longer than wide. The two together are as wide distally as each is long. .The 
length of the maxilla from the tip to the end of the nasal process is 89 inches; 
breadth across the frontal summit, 153 inches; palatines, 213 inches long in the 
median line, measured in a straight line; the glenoid fossa of the squamosal from 
tip to tip in a straight line, 22 inches. 

The atlas is wanting, also the 7th cervical, not the 4th, as stated by Cope. 
The processes of the axis form a complete bony ring, enclosing an oval foramen, 
the long axis of which measures 5 inches. The greatest width of the bony ring 
itself is 4 inches; distance from edge of anterior articular facet to outside of ring, 
84 inches. The superior transverse processes of the 3d, 4th, and 5th cervicals are 
broken; also, the inferior processes of the 5th cervical. The length of the pro- 
cesses in the cervical vertebrae present (in straight lines) is as follows: 


SIBBALDIUS TECTIROSTRIS COPE. (TYPE.) CERVICAL VERTEBR. 

















Superior process. | Inferior process. 
No. of cervical. 1 || = 
Right. Left. Right. Left. 
eS = = | | 

In. In. In, | In. 

8 (broken) (broken) 6.25 BaG 

4 “ee “ 6.5 hs 
5 f - | (broken) (broken) 
6 6.5 6.5 | 1.5 125 (0 

7 == = a ee 





The breadth of the right radius at the distal end is 54 in.; of the left, the same ; 
at the proximal end, 52 in. in both. Breadth of the right ulna at the distal end, 4 in. ; 
of the left, 44 in.; at the proximal end (including the olecranon), right, 5} in., 
left, 6 in. 

Not many months after Cope prepared the original description of S. tectirostris, 
he inserted in the American Naturalist the following brief notice of the type- 
specimen : 

“NEW FINNER WHALE. 


“ ( Sibbaldius tectirostrts.) 


“The Academy of Natural Sciences has just obtained the perfect skeleton of 
a whale from the coast of Maryland. It is a finner, of the genus Sibbaldius Gray, 
and is half-grown and forty-seven feet in length. It is quite distinct from all 
known species, but is nearest S. daticeps. Its characters are found in the nasal and 
phenygoid | sic| bones, and in the cervical vertebre, ete. I call it S& tectirostris. 
Two cervicals only have complete lateral canals; the nasals are short, wide, con- 
cave in front, except a prolonged keel in the middle line above, and in front— 


Edward D. Cope, Philadelphia.” * 
(Broken) ? > Amer. Nat., No. 5, July, 1869, pp. 277-278. 
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5. BaL@NOPTERA VELIFERA Cope. 1869. 


“The Finner Whale of the Oregon Coasts.” 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1869, 
p. 16. Presented for publication March 9, 1869; published July 20, 1869. 

Type-locality : Oregon Coasts. No type. Described from Scammon’s obser- 
vations and sketches. A northern and a southern form mentioned, but not de- 
scribed, or named, 

The original description is as follows: 


“The Finner Whale of the Oregon coasts. 

“This species differs from all that have been described in that respect, in the 
color of the baleen; from the L. arctica of the Japanese Seas, the coloration of the 
body separates it; in the latter the sides are spotted black and white, in the pres- 
ent shaded from the brown of the upper to the white of the lower surfaces. The 
large size of the dorsal fin and its anterior position are marked characters; the 
northern species, with larger fin, is still more different from the . arctica, the ‘only 
one with which it would be probably identical. 

“The more southern form, with very small fin, may be another species—pos- 
sibly a Sthbaldius. The LB. velifera cannot, unfortunately, be compared with the 
B. swinhoei and B. patachonica, as no similar parts are figured or described. 

“The baleen, says Capt. Scammon, is of a light lead color, streaked with black, 
and its surface is marked with transverse roughening. In the LB. physalus the 
whalebone is, according to Gray, slate-colored on the inner side, white streaked ; on 
the outer side nearly black, and with still darker streaks. In the B. rostrata it is 
nearly all white, with some black at the base.” (83, 16.) 


In the list of cetacea by Mr. Wm. H. Dall, which is appended to Scammon’s 
work (83, 303), it is stated that baleen of L. vel/fera is in the museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. I regret that I am unable to find any such specimens, or 
record of their receipt, though there are many specimens of whalebone of other 
species, received from Scammon. 


6. SrBBALDIUS SULFUREUS Cope. 1869. 


“The Sulphurbottom of the Northwest Coast.” 


Original description : Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1869, 
p. 20. Presented for publication March 9, 1869; published July 20, 1869. 
No type. Described from data furnished by Scammon, as follows 


“The Sulphur-Bottom of the North West Coast. This immense whale is as yet 
too insufficiently known to be distinguished as fully as desirable, but the marked 
peculiarity of coloration separates it from the only species with w hich a comparison 
is necessary—the S. borealis or gigas of the North Atlantic. Capt. Scammon de- 
scribes it to be gray or brown above, paler than in Lalwnoptera velifera, and be- 
neath, a sulphur yellow. Length from 70 to 90 feet. The colors of the S. borealis 
are described as polished black above, milky white beneath, by Dubar.” 
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BALZNOPTERA DAVIDSONI Scammon,. 1872. 


Original description: Proceedings, California Academy of Sciences, 4, No. 20, 
Jan., 1873, pp. 269-270. Printed in advance, Oct. 4, 1872. 

Type-locality: Admiralty Inlet, Washington, Oct., 1870. Female, 27 feet long, 
with foetus, 5 ft. long. 

Lype-specimen: Skull No. 12177, U.S. National Museum. (See pl. 23, fig. 1; 
pl. 25, fig. 1; pl. 26, fig. 1.) 

The original description is as follows: 


“Above, dull black; body, pectoral and caudal fins white below, with a white 
band across the upper surface of the pectorals near their bases. Gular folds, 
seventy in number; the interspaces having a pinkish cast, though the more prom. 
inent portions are of a milky white. Head pointed ; dorsal fin small, faleate, placed 
two-thirds the length of the body from the end of the beak. Pectorals small, 
narrow, placed one-third of the animal’s length from the anterior extremity. Gent- 
talia opening below and slightly behind the anterior edge of the dorsal fin. Baleen 
pure white; laminz on each side, two hundred and seventy in number; the longest 
not exceeding ten inches. Total length of animal twenty-seven feet ; : pec torals four 
feet long, thirteen inches wide; spiracles three feet eight inches behind the end of 
the beak ; pectorals, ditto, eight ‘feet six inches; anterior edge of dorsal, ditto, fifteen 
feet six inches; posterior edge, ditto, eighteen feet. Height of dorsal, ten inches : 
breadth of flukes, from point to point, seven feet six inches: width of Woes of the 
same, twenty-five inches. From the fork of the caudal fin to the anus, eight feet 
four inches; ditto to opening of vagina, nine and a half feet. Anterior “end of 
snout to corner of mouth, four feet eight inches. 

“ Distribution from Mexico to Bering Strait; on the west coast of America. 

“The specimen from which this description was taken was obtained in Ad- 
miralty Inlet, Washington Territory, October, 1870. It was a female, and con- 

tained a fetus five feet long; thus correcting the error of the whalers, who com- 
monly regard this small species as the young of the ‘finback’ of the coast. The 
skull has been deposited in the National Museum at Washington.” (81, 269-270.) 


Genus MEGAPTERA 
8. MrcaprERA ospHyra Cope. 1865. 
“ Hunchbacked Whale of our [ Atlantic] Coast.” 


Original description : Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1865, 
p. 180. Offered for publication Sept. 19, 1865 ; published in 1865. 

Type-locality : Forty miles from Petit Manan lighthouse, Maine. 

Type-specimen : Skeleton from individual 50 ft. long, found dead at sea and 
towed to shore by Capt. Taylor. Skeleton mounted and preserved in museum at 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

This species was based on a skeleton of a Humpback found dead at sea,’ 
40 miles from Petit Manan lighthouse, Maine, in July, 1844. It was mounted and 


‘A printed label now (1goo) on the skeleton reads: “Captured by Capt. J. Bickford, of the 
ship Fulton.” 
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exhibited in the popular museum at Niagara Falls, formerly on the Canadian side, 
but now located on the American side. Cope examined it at some time prior to 
1865, and in that year described it as representing a new species. He recognized 
that it belonged to the genus J/egaptera, but considered that it differed in several 
important characters from JZ. longimana (Rudolphi). 

The original description, which is too long to quote in full in this place, applies 
well, except in a few particulars, to a skeleton 33 ft. 10 in. long, in the National 
Museum (No. 21492) from Cape Cod, Mass., which, as will be shown later, agrees 
closely with European specimens of JZ. longimana. One of the differences 
noted in the description is that in the type of JZ osphyta the superior transverse 
processes of the cervical vertebrae increase in length from the 3d to the 5th, while 
in skeleton No. 21492, they rather decrease than increase. An examination of the 
type shows this distinction to be of little importance, as the processes are shorter 
posteriorly on one side and longer on the other.’ Cope wrote at a time when 
Gray’s opinion that the differences in the length and shape of the processes of 
the cervical vertebrxe furnished reliable specific characters was generally accepted. 
Later researches have shown that these processes vary greatly in the same species. 

In the description of the type of IZ. osphyia well-developed inferior transverse 
processes are said to occur on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th cervicals; “that of the 
fifth, three-fifths the diameter of the centrum.” An examination of the type bears 
out this statement. In skeleton No. 21492 there are inferior transverse processes 
on the right side of the 3d, 4th, and 5th cervicals, but none on the 6th; and that on 
the 5th is not more than 4 the diameter of the centrum in length. That this differ- 
ence is unimportant, however, is shown by the fact that there are no inferior 
processes whatever on the left séde of the last five cervicals (8d to 7th) in this 
same skeleton. 

A most extraordinary statement in the description of the type of JZ. osphyia is 
as follows: “The neural arches and spines are remarkably elevated on the dorsal 
and lumbar regions, somewhat as in the Catodontid ; ¢. g., in the 33d vertebra, 
the vertical diameter of the centrum is 9.75 inches, and the height of the arch and 
spine, 17.87 inches, or nearly double.” Again, Cope remarks: “ A most striking 
peculiarity of the species is the great elevation of the arches and spinous processes 
of the dorsal, and especially the lumbar vertebrae, reminding one of the structure in 
the toothed whales. The outline of the skeleton is thus somewhat humped behind, 
presenting a contrast to that represented by Rudolphi in the type specimen of the 
longimana, where the elevation of the arches and spines does not exceed the diameter 
of the centrum, on the lumbar region at least.” 

As I remarked in 1884 (89, 642), after having seen the type, these statements 
appear to have been due to a misapprehension. In the type the vertical diameter 


‘ The figures for the superior transverse processes in the type are as follows (see p. 96): 


Right. Loft. 
3d cervical (broken) (broken) 
4th cervical 7y In. 72 in. 


5th cervical 7¢ in. 7$ in, 
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(posteriorly) of the centrum of the 33d vertebra is 12 inches, and the neural arch 
and spine 134 inches, making a total of 254 inches. The height of the arch 
and spine is, therefore, about equal to the depth of the centrum, and not “nearly 
double,” as stated in the original description. In skeleton No. 21492 the diameter 
of the centrum of the 34th vertebra! is 9.75 inches, and with the neural arch and 
spine the total height of the vertebra is 18 inches. This character of the lumbar and 
caudal spines is clearly fictitious, and as it was really the principal one on which the 
species osphyia was based, we are justified in the assumption that the type repre- 
sents the ordinary Humpback of our Atlantic coast, and is to be so regarded unless 
other characters than those enumerated by Cope can be detected. 

In 1884, Cope in reviewing my Catalogue of Aquatic Mammals, above 
mentioned (30, 1123-1124), took exception to this view, and accused me of 
inaccuracy in stating that the high neural spines had been put forward as the 
principal character of the species. He quoted from his original description, as fol- 
lows: “The shorter head and fins, the peculiarly high neural spines* and peculiari- 
ties of some of the cervical vertebrae, would seem to distinguish this [species] from the 
longimana.” As, however, a Megaptera with the skull “one-fifth, or less” the total 
length, and the flipper “one-fifth” the total length, as first reported by Cope, would 
be a decided anomaly, I regarded these dimensions with suspicion, and an examina- 
tion of the skeleton showed that they were due to the imperfection of the specimen, 
The characters of the cervicals mentioned by Cope, in so far as they differ from 
those of any specimen of Megaptera, seemed to be of little importance, as above 
noted. The supposed great elevation of the neural spines of the dorsal and lumbar 
vertebrae® seemed possible, and hence the really important character; and so, indeed, 
it would be, if established. 

In 1868 Cope (27, 194) made further reference to the type, stating that the 
skeleton (as it then was) measured 34 feet, but that as it lacked some of the caudal 
vertebree and the intervertebral cartilages had shrunk, the proper length was perhaps 
42 feet. He describes several additional features of the skull and skeleton, all of 
which are to be found in the specimen in the National Museum, No. 21492, except 
that which relates to the union of the neural arches of the 3d and 4th cervical 
vertebra. This is, however, an individual rather than a specific character. 

In 1871, in describing another species (29, 107), Cope makes a few additional 
comments on JZ. osphyia. He remarks that in this species “the head and fin are 
even shorter than in JZ. longimana, and the coronoid process equally rudimentary. 
: The width of the orbital plates [orbital process of the frontal] distally is 
.5 their length in the type of M. osphyia.” As regards the orbital process of the 
frontal it is to be remarked that the proportions given by Cope for JZ osphyia are 
the same in the two skulls in the National Museum (Nos. 21492 and 16252) from 


' The 33d cannot be measured. 
? This refers to the spines of the dorsal and lumbar vertebrz, and not to those of the cervicals. 


Be Wis Dl. 
* And also of the caudals, as Cope mentions particularly the 33d vertebra among them, It is 


really the 2d caudal. 
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Cape Cod, Mass. The coronoid process of the mandible is prominent in both these 
specimens, and in No. 21492 increases the total depth of the jaw from 10 inches to 
12 inches, though as it is strongly inclined outward, the vertical height of the 
process itself exceeds 3 inches. In J longimana, furthermore, if Struthers’s speci- 
men is to be regarded as representing that species, the coronoid is not inconspicuous. 
Struthers’s measurements are—anterior margin 14 inches, posterior margin 3+ inches. 
As no measurements are given by Cope for J. osphyca, it is difficult to estimate the 
exact import of the word “rudimentary” which he employs. An examination of 
the type shows that the coronoids have been cut off at the top. Whether they 
were in this condition when Cope saw them is uncertain, but probable. The 
coronoid is, of course, less well developed in the Humpbacks than in the Finbacks. 

We have now reviewed all that has been recorded of the type of JZ. osphyia, 
and it will be conceded, I think, that there is no reason to suppose that it should 
be separated from other specimens from the Atlantic coast of the United States, as 
a distinct species. Whether the American species is different from the European 
longimana—the main question at issue—will be considered later. 

The type-skeleton of JZ osphyia is figured on pl. 36. As already stated, it 
was formerly in a small museum on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, but has now 
been removed to a new museum building near the Cataract Hotel on the American 
side. A written label on the skeleton reads: 





“Skeleton of a whale 50 ft. long. Caught by Capt. Bickford, of the ship 
Fulton, near the Petit [Manan] Lighthouse, on the coast of Maine, July, 1844. It 
weighed about 70 tons. The Jaw bones measured 12 feet. 18 people can sit in 
its mouth. It was towed into Birch Harbor, and there prepared for exhibition. It 
is the only specimen of its kind known.” 


A printed label says: “. . . weighing about 70 tons, it was captured by 
Captain J. Bickford, of the ship Fu/ton, on the coast of Maine, 40 miles at sea. 
Petit Manan Light House, July, 1844,” ete. 

The skeleton is mounted with all the vertebra, except the atlas, reversed. 
The curvature of the dorsal region is exaggerated. Each pectoral limb has three 
digits, and three phalanges in each digit (exclusive of metacarpals), an entirely 
artificial arrangement. 

Actual measurements of the skeleton, made by myself in 1900, are as follows: 


MEGAPTERA OSPHYIA COPE. (TYPE.) 


Skull : Inches. 
Motaljlengths (Straight) re ecmtesste cure Bie oay snot stern oye 'o te 8 GSU aNS Eero cele n Ve rohaney Shseet eo 135.0 
Greatest breadth: (squamosall)\ 224) 242 secession eo oe eee erie inated enter 78.5 
Post-squamosal breadth...... Baia) batisoea cotele lav] alone chev alls roucuene) eloelates spste erstsus here meretegs 66.0 
Breadth of orbital process of frontal at distal end, least.............--220---0+- sees 9.5 

ss t = - s* uBTEALESE nets Sevan e Sue tees ete se 14.0 
Length of rostrum (straight).......... sai eit otalete ayearschue ue eeeiticio pRarRy ayo) /arRve here eccke 89.0 
ss os at middle (curved) -s2iisacses ae coer nc eerie testo ee ee sn5 
Length of mandible (straight)/ ce crr a -talereieys cies aie eel cic rosea eter tensens rere eae 129.0 
a 3 (Curved) ja eas nese cis: cctene ron tin ate eiegrsio ey CAS seinsoeae oeieree IAACO 


Depth of mandible at middle........ cmoobconoNODOOHOSdHOn oon ODS Rolcheve er sieneasaeisterege 11.5 
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Skeleton : THERE 
Total length, as mounted, straight (35 ft., BLING) ec ete eee aliegelefoieteralaiernl acetone ae 425.0 
Resreetes ED ECAC DM ON ARIS. <.re.-ia/~.c1s/s, feiss see less sO eee oat ee 26.0 
Iie MIB OMGENL UIE LAXIS ait nein nietis igtisn is se Page eee Senn ee 7.0 
eveapestaprcadthvon ust dorsal, .2/.-. «2c a:<cc.ncahenie ese See 24.0 
HW enenuotwecutrumyot wstdorsal. 5! uc «.sme2ese- bec ee eet ee ee 8.? 
Greatestibreadthiof ast lumbar ..,..04 5c aches eae eos een of loeaaeee ooo a ene. 38.0 
BE pUOigcentimLOlrst Iu bats... ee... Ne tle sc eo,6 sentos Aon eee 10.? 
Greatest breadth of rst caudal (32d vertebra) ............. cece cecececcceeccccecce 29.0 
CHL BEO MECH GRU nm st Caudal dares. ereriscricese c.lsom o ee oe oe ae ee 12.5 
Ee ACUNR OMNIS ME: SCAPU lac. cs1cie sestaysiejo tee trove cuerctatdieva < ean ee eh I eee 42.0 
Bea C ET OMLCE SCADA so jioteisiols wis crondee.cie.e Wale ele cs) oe eee ee eee 42.25 
HD) RO ES Cupp ul lee peenstefecssakenerstecelsyatenc te sieraletelars Seer eine eer er eaee ee 29.5 
Length of right radius along center, with proximal epiphyses...........0. ccccece cece 34.5 
Length of left radius along center, with proximal epiphyses................. 020-00. 34.5 

meneeetight. - | Without epiphysesic~ cae veeere: oe ees 3255 
a ee wwleft < e se : He Sadtacuferard AE ARG CRS ee ee B2u7ik 
Pema aNWIthiZepIDRYSESi...f.aesc vu lc Cetaeeereee Eee kee ee ee ee 34.0 
pee eoriehtiulna; without epiphyses:,.:. s</..oo.c seine atin Ges ee ee 28.5 
bee es alett. pall) CURES eck yatees ste neater Ee Keach tere 28.5 
en stheotahnmentsn (strat clit) ery crceteretverc ciieteroieeteraisie ese eerie eee eae 21.0 
a ng s WithoutEpiphyses stern screens stevie eer oee a Meee ee eee 13.0 
Renethvotsslenoidktossa, of scapulan sen eer ac cic cern cicracicts meters aye isei cia Meare eee 13.0 
Breadth “  * So ae Bie cectateiehcnc se ta ous aie Onteniente 9.5 
Wengthno talon gestariliiast case cles ceere steeersiacee eas she ever awiaters ners eo Rare ee 60.0 


In connection with his original description of the type-skeleton, Cope recorded 
a number of measurements, some of which are taken from the same points as those 
above, and others from different points. Thus, the length of the fore-limb is given 
as 9.05 feet, which is, of course, erroneous, and due to the incorrect mounting of the 
skeleton. The breadth of the cranium between the orbital processes of the frontals 
is given as 6.41 feet, and the breadth between the coronoids of the mandible, 5.75 
feet. The height of the scapula is recorded as 29.6 inches, and its breadth, as 44.4 
inches, which, it will be seen, are close approximations to my own measurements as 
given above. 

In the type-skeleton of JZ. osphyza all the epiphyses are unattached. Those 
of the vertebree are held together in pairs by the dried intervertebral cartilage. A 
few are wanting. The vertebrz present are as follows: C. 7, D. 14, L. 10, Ca. 17 
= 48. Fourteen ribs are present on the right side and thirteen on the left side. 
Cope mentioned fourteen pairs of ribs, so that it is possible that one rib has been 
lost since he examined the skeleton. 

Skull—The nasal bones are wanting. The anterior border of the orbital 
process of the frontal is nearly straight. The breadth of the skull between the 
distal extremities of the orbital processes is six feet five and one-half inches. 
The occiput is swollen laterally, with a quite deep central depression and a small 
median ridge. The coronoid processes of the mandible are low and blunt, but the 
tips have, as already stated, apparently been cut off. 

Vertebre.—The antero-posterior length of the centra of the vertebre present, 


without the epiphyses, is as follows: 
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MEGAPTERA OSPHYIA COPE. (TYPE.) LENGTH OF CENTRA OF VERTEBR2. 
Vert. No. Inches. Vert. No. Inches. Vert. No. Inches. Vert. No. Inches. 
| x 
I 4 13 4 25 6 37 63 
2 2 14 4} | 26 64 38 63 
3 I $ 2 6 5 
3 Iz 5 43 7 39 5 
4 I 16 4} 28 6 | 40 54 
5 1} 17 5 29 6 | 41 5 
6 1k 18 5 30 63 | 42 3b 
7 1b 19 5 31 7 43 3 
Saaam 2 20 5 32 73 | 44 3 
9 24 21 5 33 7% | 45 2i 
23 22 } I 6 24 
10 24 54 34 72 4 z 
Ir 3t 23 53 35 7% 47 2t 
12 34 24 53 36 7 48 24 





























cesses 1s as follows: 


| 


The antero-posterior length of a pair of epiphyses, with 
between, is 13 inches. 
The transverse process of the atlas is 6 in. deep, 44 in. long. 
cervical vertebree from the third to the seventh inclusive, the length of the pro- 


the dried cartilage 


In the other 














MEGAPTERA OSPHYIA COPE. (TYPE.) LENGTH OF PROCESSES OF CERVICAL VERTEBR 2. 
Processes. 
Cervical No. Superior. Inferior. 
Right. Left. Right. Left. 
In. In. In. In. 
3 (broken) (broken) 52 6 
4 73 74 43 4 
5 74 | 72 5 43 
6 84 8 3 34 
7 8 8} (none) (none) 





The lateral processes of the axis are long, but do not meet at the distal ends. 
The inferior processes are as long as those of the third cervical. 
diameter of the fifth cervical is 84 in. 
The height of the neural arch and spine of the first dorsal vertebra is 84 in. ; 


of the seventh dorsal, 13 in. 


MEGAPTERA OSPHYIA COPE. 


The vertical 


The depth of the centrum in the latter vertebra is 83 in, 
The height of the neural arch and spine of the first ten lumbars, measured from 
the top of the centra posteriorly, is as follows: 


(TYPE.) HEIGHT OF NEURAL ARCH AND SPINE OF LUMBAR VERTEBR2X. 








Lumbar No. Inches. Lumbar No. Inches. 
I 164 6 17% 
2 16 7 174 
3 17 8 174 
4 18 9 164 
5 174 ° 16 
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The same measurement for the first lumbar, taken anteriorly, is 171 in.; for the 
tenth lumbar, 16in. The depth of the centrum of the first lumbar (Vert. No. 22) 
is 94 in.; of the tenth lumbar, 11} in. 

The total height of the second caudal vertebra (Vert. No. 33), measured an- 
teriorly, is 26 in.; posteriorly, 254 in.; height of neural arch and spine, anterior, 
134 in.; posterior, 18} in.; top of zygapophysis above top of centrum, 54 in. 
Height of neural arch and spine of first caudal, 15 in. Diameter of last caudal in 
position, 4 in. in either direction. The caudal series is incomplete. The skeleton 
shows places for 10 chevrons. Seven are in position. 

As already stated, the skeleton, as at present mounted, has 14 right ribs and 138 
left ribs. The first right rib has a length of 36 in., measured in a straight line from 
the center of the distal end; greatest breadth at the distal end, 9 in. Length of 
first left rib, 87 in.; breadth at distal end, 74 in. 

The total length of the right pectoral limb as mounted is 1064 in.; of the left, 
1074 in. The breadth of the radius at the proximal end is 8} in.; at the distal 
end, 13 in.; breadth of the ulna at the proximal end, 7 in. (greatest), at the distal 
end, 8 in. - 

9. MrGapreRA BELLICOSA Cope. 1871. 


Original description : Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, 12, 1873, 
pp. 108-107. Read October 21, 1870; published October (?), 1871. 

Type-locality : Off the coast of Santo Domingo, Haiti, West Indies, or St. Bar- 
tholomew Island, West Indies. 

Type-specimen: Skeleton of an individual 32 ft. long, forwarded to Philadel- 
phia. Preserved in the museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

The skull and other portions of the type-skeleton of J. belicosa are figured on 
plates 29, 30, 31, 34, and 35. 

This species was first described by Cope in 1871. It was based on a skeleton 
of an individual 32 feet long, obtained by Dr. A. Goés, colonial physician at St. 
Bartholomew Island, in the West Indies, either off Santo Domingo, Haiti, or at 
St. Bartholomew Island. Cope is not explicit on this point, but as Dr. Goés sent 
some parts of a Humpback skeleton to the Royal Museum, Stockholm, from St. 
Bartholomew Island in 1868, it is likely that the type of JZ. bellicosa was also from 
that locality (see 66, 88). The skeleton was “ forwarded to Philadelphia,” but 
Cope does not state whether it went to the Academy of Natural Sciences, or not. 
At all events there is in the museum of the Academy a skeleton whose dimen- 
sions agree so closely with those given by Cope that there cannot be any reason- 
able doubt that it is the type of the species. 

Cope’s description of this species is rather fuller than in previous cases. He 
states that the skeleton lacks “the sternum, pelvic bones, and perhaps four caudal 
vertebrae; Of the latter, one is a large anterior vertebra, two are median, and one 
betweensthe latter and the distal. The whole number thus restored will be Cerv. 7, 
D. 14, G10, Caud. 20; total, 51.” 

As regards the number of dorsal and lumbar vertebrxe this skeleton shows no 
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difference from No. 21492, from Cape Cod, in the National Museum, while No. 
16252, also from Cape Cod, has D. 14, L. 11, a difference of one lumbar. Some 
European specimens of J. Jongémana have 10 lumbars and others 11, while the 
number of dorsals remains constantly at 14. 

Cope compares his JZ. bellicosa in many particulars with JZ. longimana, and 
also occasionally mentions J. osphyia. The differences which he finds between J, 
bellicosa and M. longimana are as follows: 


(1) The whole form of the nasals is different in del/icosa and “at once dis- 

tinguish it” from dongimana. 
~ (2) The ramus of the mandible is more slender in de/licosa. 

(3) The elevated coronoid of bel/icosa at once distinguishes it from dongimana. 

(4) The head bears a greater proportion to the length of the body in dbelicosa 
than in dongimana. 

(5) The orbital plates of the frontal are less concave anteriorly in dellicosa. 

(6) The first rib is broader Gf Rudolphi’s figures of dongimana are correct). 

(7) The pectoral fin is black externally in del/icosa, but “ entirely white in 
Arctic Megaptera.” 


We will take up these differences in the order in which they appear above, 
considering them, however, as far as possible, in connection with specimens from 
the American side of the North Atlantic. As to whether these latter are identical 
with JZ. longimana has to be considered later. 

The nasals of JZ. bellicosa, as described and figured by Cope, though they may 
differ from those of European specimens of /ongimana, are very similar to those of 
skeleton No, 21492 from Cape Cod, Mass. The chief difference is that in the latter 
specimen they are only very imperfectly serrated proximally for articulation with 
the frontal. The nasals of de//icosa seem long as compared with those of No. 
21492, which is probably a skeleton of about equal size. They are 9 inches long in 
the former, 73 inches in the latter. 

The importance of the slenderness of the ramus of the mandible in bellicosa I 
cannot estimate, as I have not seen that part of the skull. Cope’s figures of the 
coronoid process indicate that that process is not larger than, or in any wise 
especially different from, the same part in the Cape Cod specimens. 

The next point of difference mentioned by Cope is that in dellicosa the head is 
longer in proportion to the body than in longimana. He gives the length of the 
cranium in the former as 9 feet and the total estimated length of the skeleton, 31 
feet 4 inches. This makes the skull 28.7 % of the total length. As the skull with 
the premaxillaries is undoubtedly some 6 inches longer, however, its proportion 
to the body would appear to be still greater. Skeleton No, 21492 from Cape Cod, 
Mass., is 33 ft. 10 in. long, and as it lacks probably the two final caudal vertebrae, 
about 74 inches should be added, making a total of 34 ft.54$in. As the skull is 
but 9 ft. 5 in., its proportion to the body is but 27.38% It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in the type of bellicosa the scapula, axis, and humerus indicate an indi- 
vidual at least as large as No, 21492, and hence it is open to question whether 
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Cope’s estimate of the total length may not have been considerably too small. At 
all events it is only an estimate, and hence this particular relation is not a good one 
to employ as an aid in determining the identity of the species. 

In the skull of bel/icosa, the anterior margin of the orbital plate of the frontal 
is nearly straight, as stated by Cope, and, hence, offers a contrast to other Megap- 
tera skulls I have examined, in all of which the margin is quite concave. 

In regard to the first rib of bellicosa Cope remarks: “If Rudolphi’s figures [of 
M. longimana] are correct, the first rib is broader in the present animal, but the 
figure may be inaccurate.” The width at the distal end in delicosa is given as 7 
inches. Struthers gives 71 inches for the right rib in his skeleton of longimana, 
and only 5 inches for the left rib. In skeleton No. 21492, both ribs of the first 
pair measure 5 inches at the distal end. It thus appears that there may be equality 
or marked inequality in the same individual, and hence the width of the rib, unless 
a considerable number of individuals can be compared, is not a character to be 
relied upon. 

Finally, Cope states that the pectoral fin of dellicosa was black externally, but 
“entirely white in Arctic Megaptera.” This is not, of course, from his own observa- 
tion. The “Arctic Megaptera” Cope had in mind is doubtless JZ. longimana, but 
Cocks has shown (17) that in the Humpbacks killed at the Norwegian whaling: 
stations the color of the outside of the pectoral varies greatly. It may be entirely 
black, or only the proximal fourth black, or “black for only a very short distance 
at the proximal end,” ete. Of three fresh specimens examined at Snook’s Arm, 
Newfoundland, Aug., 1899, two (a male and a female) had the upper surface of 
the pectoral entirely white, except for a small area proximally, and a narrow poste- 
rior margin, where it was black. In the third specimen (a female), the proximal 
half was all black, and the distal half black and white mottled, the black predomi- 
nant. There is, therefore, no constancy in the coloring of the pectoral, as, indeed, 
is the case also with the body, and the details of a single individual cannot be 
considered as having much importance, 

It appears from the foregoing review that of the characters assigned by Cope 
to M. bellicosa, the shape of the anterior margin of the orbital process of the frontal 
is the only one which merits consideration. That this is not likely to be of impor- 
tance seems probable from the fact that a further comparison of the type with 
specimens of the common Humpback of the Atlantic coast of North America, as 
detailed in a subsequent chapter, fails to disclose correlated distinguishing charac- 
ters, while the agreement extends to many parts not mentioned by Cope. I feel 
justified, therefore, in treating JZ. bellicosa as representing the common Humpback 
and not a distinct species. 

The following are actual measurements of the type-skeleton of JZ. bellicosa, 
according to Cope’s system, made by me in 1900, to which are added Cope’s 


original measurements : 
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MEGAPTERA ee COPE. (TYPE.) 











Cope’s My 
Measurement. Measure. | Measure- 
ments. 
ments. 1900, 
in. in, 
MTotalilength of SKwll\s2 yy srevcutceiercheese segera oe ere eer: yy foehedsscet een aeReer: 108. DIK 
Length of maxilla. ic. osGh ye oases Leche eke eae een rena He ORE 64.25" 
x transverse, of orbital plate of frontal stevens RoboRCC eyo eerste eRe Tee RoI 29. 20s 
ie longitudinal r Te ee ee ee ee eT oar es yee ea 26, 26." 
Distal width over orbit “ Be a Gal SE ee i Sera ta BR ae ag: Ra E15 Wie Se 
Length oF nasalss....cj.stt ois avcele sia eae eeele ole ties ek tee TTC net on ee 9. O.54 
Width “ TE biehsieraleysiercinieasee duchelsuen= Ciera shel otclcm eR ToE Se Poe DER Te Perea Tay i256 
iH  craniumbebindyorbits| (greatest) mare eeeer arnt oe e ie eeneree 64. 67.5 
Py “ muzzle $ the distance to frontal plates dpsigieys basuayerisvarehere cine ave Aya ais Steet 27a 26.25' 
= “ maxilla? “ ie 3 Bechara creheusucuehuiey s oaie asi onoe tere 10.5 10.° 
Lenpthvofimandible onicurves-1.c. .rey-16 seelers Sei Seto erese Teer ce toi oes Tee 118. 
Hirst TIP AON. CULVEm = sieves ctcrasiers erase eet ec rT ee ait eee ae Wie Bs 
Los a istall wid thiotsvcrctets testers cc Rerciertoi A aeRO ee Teen eae a as 
EPUMETUS VL EM BE. 67. co. 5 avcyatereice.2 ucielenaa shetem- Tot cus eset olehe emebeNeathete oe Sean OTe riers 2%. 20.5°° 
Radius, Be ira Sa aiecte ona: sks neta oR cote ore) Nera ORT ROE So ee 30.. 20:50 
Scapullay: erehte scussisiee sersisre eee iotnieis aug) cs ioes aia ccs a Sete eee ee ee ree 25.5 26.5°° 
Y WAGED 5: Seo esa bots ateanen, aya acs, to ars tis SicaPoracerc pal Sata Oke (er vee Sie cine cee ter een 39-5 Bote 
Me slenoidileng thirst race ieee oer wie austin ausreus revstehenepehe aes Ute 
s ao A wilt i jersayc oat cry d ante ee ere Ree aiarintoteceste 9. 9. 





The following are actual measurements of the type-skeleton, made by me in 
accordance with the system I have applied to all the various species: 


MEGAPTERA BELLICOSA COPE. (TYPE.) 


SKULL—REGULAR MEASUREMENTS. 





Inches, 
eniptli(straighit)soe. os tisteutinloneenctrta ncn Se eee COS ren oe 114.5 
Greatest breadth |(squamosall) saeco sts. oo ieee eee neces 67.5 
Breadth of orbital process of frontal at distal end—least—point to point. 8.2 
cengthiofirostrumm(stralghp)y. cetacean sel aeienece eae een seen nibs 
Breadthvof rostrumeat middle (curved) 42.0140. sens: cee ce ote 20525 2 
engthiof masals\..cce ane tos genio ce aeMial oy | Girekiet tions oat ae 
Breadthvofenasals atidistalsemG seyret een ners eee eerie 36 
SKELETON—REGULAR MEASUREMENTS, 
Inches. 
Wengthvo& skull (straight) ere selec ce ei nig eb egd oe Aitie Saretohe meee ep reetee DiGe 
Greatest breadth of-axisi). ..ccce~ ser abs rsvgucys inoue exe terepete herd e oko Seo 21.5 
Dep thvoficentrumins ta -peiertwes aie ers cv enna emiaeaet tee post ie 
| ant. 6. 
Greatest breadth of ist dorsal Reece N celeron ickedet ee crestor erro nett ee rere 19.5 
Depth of centrum “ Pe ee ike eves aioe Gane onigastete ds sash eroins (oie nee te mR ES 
Greatest breadth of 1st lumbar Seb evekevaeis \wonnrcv-ar eave e¥eueicsare abeutysversh suet mea Tene 29: 5 
Depthiokcentrumimsys Weel. peavey et erie oe eer ae eee 
Greateswbreadthiof ast icaudalia-nay saanae-e a nes aes eee ie as 
Depth of centrum“ “ = “antenlonee.a... shee cc csae sctetciereteeeiee eran oat Ps 10. 
Greatest length of scapula.......... as Woy e Lone Tea azo Salers usa reverted eee Bou: 
3 depths ty wate ieee vce eae at Senecio cos eee 20.5). 
Length of radius, along middle, with proximal ‘epiphysis... -.. ices aa 
e ally: x Withoutiepiphysess nie wees eeneweecnetiae 29%" 
ulna i in with proximalllepiphysis....aemesceere «| 25e7 
ae “ee oe oe oe 2, —_ li 
without epiphyses..... pesteyeseteccrre Creroreyat 24. 
‘The left maxilla. It is broken. About 3 in. should be added. * Along post-margin. 
* Greatest, proximally. “Greatest; the least is 8} in. * Left nasal ; length of inner margin. 
* Left nasal at proximal end. * As mounted. “Right. The left is 94 in. 
° The other rib, 1st pair, 7$ in. Straight, when standing on its head, without distal epiphysis. 
» Right. Weft: * As mounted. “ Twice one. 


‘Median. The long diameter of the surface articulating with atlas is (right) 9g in.; (left) 83 in. 
‘Twice one half ; the left diapophysis is defective. 
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SKELETON—EXTRA MEASUREMENTS, 











Inches, 
SEcdtestibreadthotyatlas ®.\.siiseSicce av feesees Ae eee ee 20.5 
ce - “ FS 
height Bhp Sted Oot a ocend 2 > asaca SR RE 1g 
oa Be AXIS crc dohece arts scaruarsta ae RR Eee ee 13.5! 
me breadthyobmstidorsal te 2s%./Atc, auc ace eee 19.5 
oe = “ee a ee 3 9 
CLS tae gpl. 9 7, Bids tes ata, stata recto eee 14.5) 
oe 
bread thtoferstslumbarpsseee mis sc en ene 29.5 
ri height > = Fe nha iadn alae circ Ree eC Dah 
H breadthro tans tye atic alleay seperti ge a err ee 26." 
“ = “e oe “oe a4 
Beet ees rg sit Siac serch ce oe ee 2h ee 23.5 
LENGTH OF TRANSVERSE PROCESSES OF CERVICALS, 
Superior. Inferior. 
Cervical No. 7 cA 
Right. Left. Right. | Left. 
| - =| 7 
In. | In. In. In. 
3. (broken) 5 3 3 
4. 43 (broken) 24 24 
5. 53 53 I | (none) 
6. 53 52 (none) | (none) 
ie 53 | 53 (none) (none) 











In the type-skull of JZ. dellicosa the anterior margin of the orbital plate of the 
frontal is nearly straight, as mentioned by Cope. The supraoccipitals are concave 
in the middle and bulbous on the sides, but the difference in this respect between 
this skull and No. 21492 U.S.N.M. from Cape Cod, Mass., is not great. There is 
a median ridge on the occipitals. The median inferior crest of the vomer termin- 
ates suddenly at the posterior end in J/. bellicosa, while in No, 21492 U.S.N.M. it 
dies away gradually. The right nasal bone appears to have been lost. The left is 
preserved, and does not correspond with Cope’s figures (all of which are very de- 
fective). It does agree with the nasals of skull No. 21492 U.S.N.M. The extreme 
length of the left nasal is 94in.; breadth opposite the distal end of the inner margin, 
4 in.; breadth of nasal orifice opposite extremity of outer margin of left nasal, 94 in.; 
depth of left nasal, 94 in. 

The vertebre preserved are cervicals, 17; dorsals, 14; lumbars, 10; caudals, 
18; total, 44. The caudals missing are probably the 4th, 17th, 15th, 17th to 20th 
or 21st; in all 8 or 9, making a probable total for the skeleton of 52 or 53 ver- 
tebre. The atlas has no distinct spine, but a crest about 4 inch high. The total 
height of the 32d vertebra is 224 in., of which the neural arch and spine comprise 
124 in. and the centrum 10 in. The scapula has a rudiment of a coracoid process, 
as in other specimens of J/egaptera. 


’ Median. ? Posterior. 


: 4 = 5 ~pec f shev . aT} 
Saiceone hale. Including process for chevron ; posterior. 
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10. Mecaprera versapriis Cope. 1869. 
“The North Pacific Humpback.” 


Original description: Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., 1869, 
p. 15. Presented for publication March 9, 1869; published July 20, 1869. 

Type-locality : North Pacific. 

No specimens. Named from Scammon’s measurements and description. 

The original description is as follows: 

“The North Pacific hump-back. This species possesses pectoral fins, appar- 
ently intermediate in length between those of the J/. longiémana and the species 
with shorter fins, as JZ. osphyia and MZ. kuzira. They are between one-third and 
one-fourth the length; in the two last mentioned, between one-fourth and one-fifth. 
It has 26 pectoral and gular folds. Siebold states that the JZ. kuzira possesses but 
ten. In this animal the warts extend to the top of the front, a character not 
ascribed to any Atlantie MJegaptera. It differs also from JZ longimana, and 
resembles JZ. lalandii and M. kuzira, in having the pectoral black on the external 
face ; in the Greenland species and in the model of the Aleutian Islanders, described 
by Chamisso, it is white. The characteristic color of the belly, in the most typical 
form, is said to be entirely black. In this respect it differs from all other Megaptere, 
which present more or less white, or grey, on the inferior surfaces at least.” 


Note on MrGAprERA BRASILIENSIS. 


Though the locality of the specimen to which Cope attached this name takes 
it somewhat out of our range, I have thought it desirable to make reference to 
it here, in order that comparisons might be instituted, if necessary, between it and 
Cope’s West Indian species, JZ. bellicosa, with which it might be supposed to be 
closely allied, if not identical. 

From the brief statement in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 1867, in which this name appears it might at first be supposed 
that Cope intended to describe a new species. His commentary on the paragraph 
in 1871, however, leads one to infer that such was not the case, though the matter 
is left in a very unsatisfactory condition. As both records are very brief, I will 
quote them in full. The paragraph of 1867 is as follows: 


“ Prof. Cope presented to the Academy a young specimen of the whale, known 
as the Bahia Finner, procured near Bahia, Brazil, the length of which was 21 feet. 
He said it belonged to the genus Megaptera, Gray, with the hunchback whales of 
sailors. The evidence consists in the very short di- and parapophyses of the 
cervical vertebrae and the absence of all trace of acromion and coracoid processes. 
The orbital processes of the frontal are narrowed externally and the muzzle consid- 
erably narrowed. Judging from the name, it possesses a more fully developed 
dorsal fin than the other Megaptera. It should be called Megaptera braziliensis.” 
(25, 82.) 


Cope’s commentary on this, published in 1871, is as follows: 


“The species described by Gray (Catal. B. Mus., 1866, 62) as Physalus brasili- 
ensis, founded on some baleen of the ‘Bahia Finner, has been supposed by me 
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roc. A. N. Sci., Phila., 1867, p. 32) to be a Megaptera. Jertain it is that 
a Megaptera is found at Bahia, as I have seen larger and smaller portions of two 
skeletons of one, but whether it be the ‘ Bahia Finner’ and P. brasiliensis, Gray, is 
quite doubtful. In the first place, fishermen and whalers never call a ‘hump-back’ 
( Megaptera) a‘ finner’; if they have done so in the case of this species, it evidently 
has a noticeable dorsal fin, which is wanting in the present whale. In the next 
place, baleen of the ‘Bahia Finner’ has a commercial value, being exported to 
England, while that of Megaptera has none, being coarse and twisted.” (29, 107.) 


From a comparison of these two paragraphs it would appear that Cope first 
brought forward his specimen as indicating that Gray’s Balenoptera brasiliensis, or 
“ Bahia Finner,” was a Megaptera, but afterwards concluded that though a Megaptera 
unquestionably occurred in the vicinity of Bahia, it was “ quite doubtful” whether 
the same was Gray’s 5. brasiliensis after all. We may properly consider that 
Cope’s remark that “it should be called Meyaptera brasiliensis” means merely that 
when he first wrote, in 1867, he thought Gray’s Balenoptera brasiliensis should be 
transferred to the genus Megaptera. The Meguptera brasiliensis is not, therefore, 
to be considered as one of Cope’s new species, and the skeleton which he presented 
to the Philadelphia Academy is not a type. Disposed of in this way, as I believe 
it should be, there is still a matter of interest in determining what the skeleton was 
which Cope presented to the Academy, 

So little is left of the specimen and it is so young, that it is hardly worth con- 
sideration. The skull is very immature and lacks the right maxilla. The spines 
and processes of the vertebrx are all separate, showing immaturity. I have found 
37 vertebre in all, apparently without the atlas and axis, and numerous caudals are 
doubtless lacking. 

The skull, so far as can be judged, does not differ notably from that of J/ 
bellicosa. The breadth across the squamosals (greatest) is 38 in.; the orbit, point 
to point, 6 in. What Cope means by saying that the “orbital processes of the 
frontal are narrowed externally,” is not evident. The orbits are very large rela- 
tively, as is to be expected in so immature an individual. Length of mandible, 
straight, 5 ft. 14 in.; curved, 5 ft. 5 in. 

There are 14 pairs of ribs, all very fragile. The first is broad distally, as in 
M. bellicosa. Measurements of the limbs are as follows: 


Scapula: Breadth, 1 ft. ro in. 

Height, 1 “ 34 “ 
Humerus: Length, o “ 9} “ without epiphyses (straight). 
Radius: Length, 1 “ 8%“ “ “ ss 
Ulna: Eength) wut Ss 5 s ss 


The total length of the skull (as well as can be made out) is 5 ft. 2 in. 
Length of rostrum, 3 ft. 25 in. Breadth of rostrum at middle, estimated, 14 in. 
Depth of mandible at middle, 6} in. Nasals are lacking. 

Note on AGapHELus arpposus (Erxleben) Cope. 


The first mention of this whale by Cope is in the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1867, p. 147, where he says in a foot-note : 
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“ A fine specimen of this species [ Balwnoptera rostrata], over 30 feet long, went 
ashore during the autumn of 1866, on the Long Beach, N.J. It was much injured, 
probably by “the killers. This species has not ‘been before noticed on our coasts.” 


It is evident that he thought the whale to be B. acuto-rostrata at this time, but 
in the same Proceedings, 1868, p. 159, he is quoted as making the following state- 
ment on June 28d, 1868: 


“He [Prof. Cope] mentioned that he had opportunity of examining a por- 
tion of a specimen of the Scrag Whale of Dudley, Galena gibbosa of Erxleben, 
and ascertained that it repr esented a genus not previously known. It was a fin- back 
whale, but without dorsal fin or throat folds, resembling superficially the genus 
Balena. The baleen short and curved. The genus was called Agaphelus. 

“A second species of the genus was to be found in the ‘gray whale’ of the 
coasts of California. The baleen of this species, compared with that of the A. 
gibbosus, was longer and had narrower basis. The plates moderately and simply 
concave, while those of the latter are sigmoidal, most curved near the outer margin 
in cross section. The bristles of the California species were very coarse, varying 
from one to three series between the enamel plates. The bristles of the ae gibbosus 
much finer, three series together. Length of the latter, 8.5 inches, width at base, 4.4 
inches. In the gray whale or Agaphelus glaucus Cope, 22 inches in length, width 
at base 6 inches. In the former nearly 6 in an inch, in the latter 25. The baleen 
of the A. gébbosus belonged to an immature specimen of 35 feet in length.” 


I understand this to be the specimen that Cope referred to in 1867 under the 
name of 4. rostrata, as appears from the same Proceedings, 1868, p. 224, where he 
cites that reference in synonymy. He now ealls it Agaphelus gibbosus Cope, and 
gives the estimated length of the specimen, which was young, as 43 feet. 

At the beginning of this article, on p. 221, he makes the following statement : 


“During the autumn of 1866 a whale was cast ashore on the Long Beach, 
Ocean Co., N. J., opposite Westecunk, on the other side of Little Egg Har ‘bor, near 
the residence of Wm. A. Crane. A recent visit to the spot furnished me with the 
means of determining the species to which this monster of the deep belonged, 
although not with the completeness desirable, as the tide had a short time previ- 
ously taken off the most bul ky part of the careass. Thus the cranium, cervical and 
dorsal vertebrae, with the first ribs, the most important portions for its identifica. 
tion, were lost. There were preser ved, however, the mandibular arch, ear-bone, one 
scapula and both fins, numerous ribs, many lumbar and caudal vertebrie, with the 
baleen from one side of the maxilla. These portions, with a few prominent points 
dependent on the observations of Wm. A. Crane, serve to indicate a species not 
only new to our fauna, but new to modern science. The evidence of my informant, 
as that of an old and experienced coaster and waterman, and one familiar with the 
appearance of our cetaceans, confirmed by his sons and by the specimens preserved, 
so far as they went I consider reliable. . . 

“In general features this Cetacean seems to be an intermediate form of the 
toothless whales : and an additional feature, which depends on the observation of 
my friend W. Crane, and in which I cannot conceive it possible that he should be 
mistaken, indicates still more conclusively that it pertains to a genus not before 
characterized. The whale was first driven on shore on its back, and the gular and 
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thoracic regions were seen to be entirely without ridges or plicee of any kind, but 
as smooth as any other part of the body, or as the throat of a right whale, Balena 
cisarctica Cope, which is not uncommon on the same coast.” 


At the end of description, on page 225, he remarks: 


“The owner of the whale tried out about one-fourth of the blubber, and pro- 
cured sixty-five gallons of oil, which would give about four hundred gallons for the 
whole; the thickness of the adipose layer would not average 4 inches, the greatest 
thickness was 5 inches. 

“This species was black above and white below, the sides lead-colored, with 
longitudinal shades of the darker color; fins, basal half white, terminal black.” 


The genus and species are again commented upon by Cope in the same Pro- 
ceedings, 1869, pages 14-15, and were subsequently mentioned and discussed by 
various authors and still appear in current lists of cetaceans. In 1884, however, 
in commenting in the American Naturalist, 18, p. 1123, on my list of cetaceans for 
the London Fisheries Exhibition, Cope remarks : 


“The Agaphelus gibbosus must be withdrawn from the list of authentic 
species. The bones which I referred to it are probably those of Balenoptera 
rostrata. The characters of the animal in the flesh were given me by persons 
whom I supposed to be trustworthy, but who may have been mistaken. The 
species may, however, be the Balwna gibbosa of the old authors.” 


- From the evidence it seems extremely probable that Cope was right in coming 
back to his original view that the specimen was one of 4. rostrata. The color of 
the whalebone and of the pectoral fin would especially seem to indicate that species ; 
and the misstatement regarding the length of the animal, etc., may be explained on 
the ground that Cope examined only a portion of the skeleton. The chief circum- 
stance which led him to erect the genus Agaphelus seems to have been that the 
fishermen who found the specimen on the beach aflirmed that the throat was with- 
out folds and that there was no fin on the back. The statements regarding these 
parts appear to have been made to Cope about two years after the animal was 
observed and there was abundant time for the real facts to have been forgotten. 

The matter was complicated by two other circumstances: First, that the 
fishermen have long recognized a whale called the Scrag whale, which is said 
to have the same characters which Cope’s specimen was supposed to have ; and, 
second, that Cope at this time became acquainted with the fact that there was a 
whale on the Pacific coast which had the smooth throat and back, namely, the Gray 
whale (2hachianectes). The existence of this whale on the Pacific coast made it 
probable that a similar species might be looked for on the Atlantic coast. 

In 1869, as already stated, Cope established the genus Phachianectes (83, 15) 
for the California Gray whale, thus leaving the supposed Atlantic “Scrag whale ” 
as the only representative of the genus Agaphelus. As the latter was founded 
on a Balenoptera, the generic name Agaphelus should be expunged from the 
literature. 
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Cope states, as noted above (26, 221), that the mandibular arch, an ear-bone, 
one scapula, both fins, numerous ribs, many lumbar and caudal vertebra, and the 
baleen from one side of the maxilla were preserved. The whereabouts of this 
material could not be ascertained. It does not appear to be in the Philadelphia 
Academy. Cope (26, 221) gives measurements of some of the parts, which may be 
compared with Turner’s Granton (Scotland) specimen (92, 68), as follows : 





Balenoptera acuto-rostrata, 





Measurement. Guntonuscodand: ““ Agaphelus gibbosus.” 
Length of mandibular ramus (in curve)....... 6 ft. 4h in. : 6 ft. © in: 
Depth of mandible at coronoid............... Onin: 8} in. 
Mengthio® thelbumerus-- ee ce eee ee eae c14 in. 11} in. 
a Se radiusvandeulnatacavereiee ree (nearly) 18 in.’ 17 in. 





This correspondence of Cope’s specimen with a well-authenticated B. acuto- 
rostrata is very interesting. 


*Ulna. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COMMON FINBACK, BALZNOPTERA PHYSALUS (Liyy.). 


This species is the “Common Finback” of European waters. Hundreds 
of individuals have been taken at the Finmark whaling stations since 1874, and 
scores have been recorded as stranding at various points on the coasts of Europe 
during the 18th and 19th centuries. The species has been, on this account, 
more carefully studied than any other Finback. Sars’s diagnosis of the species, 
published in 1878 (79, 17), is as follows: 


“Length of full grown individuals reaching to 70 feet. 

“Body slender; the greatest height scarcely exceeding 1 the length; behind 
the navel very much attenuated, the posterior half very narrow and maintaining 
almost the same depth throughout. 

“Color above and on the left side of the lower jaw dark gray, below white ; 
color of the back descending obliquely behind the pectoral fins so as to leave only 
a narrow median longitudinal area (below) along the posterior part of the body. — 

“Mouth equalling about } the length of the body; upper jaw seen from above 
very narrow, wedge shaped, gradually decreasing in width toward the apex. 

“Pectoral fins small, scarcely exceeding 4 the length of the body, narrowly 
lanceolate, with the posterior angle often but little distinct ; the external surface 
showing the color of the back, the internal surface and the whole anterior margin, 
white. 

“Dorsal fin quite high, triangular, with the scarcely curved apex directed 
obliquely backward ; situated behind a vertical line drawn through the anal orifice. 

“Caudal fin uniformly white below, with the margins dusky. 

“Whalebone dull bluish, varied with lighter color; some near the apex [of the 
upper jaw] white.” 


The admirable figure accompanying Sars’s article (plate 2) agrees exactly with 
the diagnosis. It represents the right side of the whale, showing the lower jaw 
and the anterior whalebone white, a character of importance, as will appear later. 
Sars’s diagnosis in Norwegian is somewhat fuller than that in Latin, which is 
translated above, and may be profitably included here: 


“Length of full-grown individuals reaches to 70 feet. — 

“Body of especially slender and attenuated form, with the greatest height 
never exceeding 1 the total length, back of the navel suddenly and strongly di- 
minishing, so that the whole of the posterior portion of the body becomes unusually 
small and almost everywhere of one height as far as the root of the flukes. 
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“Color above and also on the left side of the under jaw quite light gray, 
brownish, or passing into sepia color. The color of the back, as in the Little Piked 
whale, descends obliquely from the pectoral fins across the sides of the body, and 
on the part lying behind the vent there is only a very narrow and sharply defined 
white stripe along the ventral side. 

“The length of the mouth is about equal to + the total length, and the upper 
jaw seen from above is quite narrow, conical, or uniformly decreasing in breadth 
toward the tip. 

“The pectoral fins are very small, scarcely exceeding } the total length, narrow, 
lanceolate, with the posterior angle unusually little prominent. On its outer side 
showing the color of the back, but the inner side and the whole of the anterior 
border pure white. 

“Dorsal fin proportionally rather high (at least in males) and of a triangular 
form, with the tip not strongly curved, and directed obliquely backward. It lies 
rather far back, immediately behind a vertical line drawn through the anus. 

“Flukes, pure white on the lower surface, with dark margins. 

“Whalebone, dark bluish and somewhat variegated, but with the exception 
that some of the most anterior of it is yellowish white as in the Little Piked whale.” 


In preparing for my first trip to the Newfoundland fishery at Snook’s Arm, I 
brought together in abstract form all the principal external characters assigned to 
this species by the more recent European authorities, and for convenience of refer- 
ence they are given in brief form below: 


Average total length. 


81 males = 62 ft. 7 in. (Cocks, from whalers.) 
105 females = 64 ft. 14 in. (Cocks, from whalers.) 


Mean total length. 
60 to 70 ft. (GULDBERG.) 


Maximum total length. 


Male, 72 ft. 1 in. (Cooxs.) 
Female (“bastard”), 80 ft. 6 in. (Cooxs.) 


Proportion of length of jaws to total length ( average.) 


20.8 per cent. (F. w. 7., compiled.) 

(Length of mouth from tip of lower jaw = } the total length = 20 per cent. 
Sars.) 

Variation: Length of mouth = 19.5 to 22.5 per cent. (F. w. 7., compiled.) 


Proportion of length of pectoral (from axilla) to total length (average ). 


10.5 per cent. (F. w. T., compiled.) 

zy to 4 = 10 per cent. to 11 per cent. (GuLDBERG.) 

4=11.1 percent. (Sars.) 

Variation: 9.9 to 11.3 per cent. (. w. T., compiled.) 

(Flower gives 8.7 per cent. for the Portsmouth, England, specimen, 1869.) 
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Proportion of length of pectoral from head of humerus to total length (average ). 
12.4 per cent. (#. w. T., compiled.) 
Variation : 11.8 to 13.8 per cent. (e. w. 7., compiled.) 


Percentage of total length anterior to the posterior margin of the dorsal fin (average). 
75 per cent. (F. w. T., compiled.) 
(The larger part of the dorsal lies behind a vertical line drawn through the 
vent. Sars.) 
Variation: 72.9 per cent. to 77.7 per cent. (4. w. 7., compiled.) 


Proportion of vertical height of dorsal to total length (average). 
2.3 per cent. (¥. w. T., compiled.) 
Variation ; 2.0 to 3.5 per cent. (#. w. 7., compiled.) 
(Ravin gives 1.4 per cent. in one case.) 


Shape of pectoral fins. 
Anterior edge thick, posterior edge thin. 
Pectorals narrowly lanceolate, with the posterior angle generally but little 
pronounced. (Sars.) 
Color above (normal ). 
Blackish, or gray-black. (Cocxs.) 
Light brown-gray, or approaching sepia-color. (Sars.) 
Right lower lip white, left dark. 
Dark color extends obliquely down from behind the pectorals, leaving only a 
narrow white stripe below. (Sars.) 
Variation: Black when some time dead. (Morir, Ravin, ete.) 
Gray-blue. (Cockxs.) , 
Sars’s Lofoten specimen had an irregular light patch between the root of the 
pectoral and the corner of the mouth. 


Color below (normal ). 

White throughout. 

“With a grayish band passing over it.” (GULDBERG.) 

Variation; Tinged with yellowish, especially in oldish individuals. (GuxLp- 
BERG). 

In a dead whale the posterior 12 feet of the “small,” or caudal peduncle, gray 
black. (Cooks.) 

Yellowish white. (Murr. Specimen some time dead.) 

Markings. 

Jaw and chin white, with black flecks. 

Variation: Left wpper and lower lips jet-black. Right lips enamel-, or milk- 
white. (Cocks. Dead whales.) 
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Color of upper surface of pectorals (normal). 
Light slate-color, tipped with white at extreme distal edge. (Cooxs.) 


Same dark color as the back. (Sanrs.) 
Variation: “Blue, with almost a brownish tinge at the proximal end.” 


(Cocks, “ Hybrid Whale.” 
Dingy black. (Muri. Specimen some time dead.) 


Color of lower surface of pectorals (normal). 
White. 


Lower surface and whole anterior margin white. (Sars.) 

Variation: White running over the anterior margin, and the gray of the 
upper surface overspreading the under surface posteriorly and proximally. (Cooks.) 

Whitish. (Murre. Specimen some time dead.) 


Color of upper surface of flukes (normal). 
Dull black. (Cocks.) 


Color of lower surface of flukes (normal ). 
White. 
Pure white; with sharply defined dark margin. (Sars.) 
Variation: Shading through streaks of gray to a little white about the center 


of each lobe. (Cocks.) 
Average length of longest baleen, without bristles. 
Less than 3 feet. (GULDBERG.) 
30 inches. (Murtz.) 


Mean number of plates of baleen on one side, 
360. (Munriz.) 


Color of baleen plates (normal ). 
Black on the outer edge, then slate, gradually striping to yellow on the inner 
margin. (Cocks.) 
Blue-gray, with light stripes. (G@uLpBERG.) 
Foremost blades yellow, or grayish white. (GuLDBERG.) 
(In Raviy’s specimen the anterior third of the series all whitish, the remainder 
all slate-gray ; the transition abrupt.) 


Color of bristles of baleen (normal). 
Yellow, almost buff. (Cocxs.) 


It has been recognized for a long time that a species closely resembling B. 
physalus, if not identical with it, occurs on the east coast of America, from Green- 
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land southward. For many years it formed the object of a more or less irregular 
fishery in Massachusetts Bay, and considerable numbers of individuals have stranded 
at various points on the coast, the skeletons of some of which have been preserved 
in the museums of the United States. One of these skeletons was described by 
Dwight in 1872 (35), and we have endeavored to show that the type of Cope’s 
B. tectirostris also belonged to this “Common Finback” of American waters 
(see p. 87). 

In 1899, having learned that a whaling company, known as the Cabot Steam 
Whaling Company, was engaged in fishing for Finbacks on the east coast of New- 
foundland, I obtained the permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
to visit the island for the purpose of making observations on the various species 
captured, Through the kindness of Messrs. Harvey & Co., of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, agents of the whaling company, I was given every facility for the study 
of the whales taken in Notre Dame Bay and brought into their station at Snook’s 
Arm in that bay to be stripped of blubber and whalebone. I remained at the 
station three weeks, and examined with considerable care 25 whales which were 
brought in. The capture of the whales was prosecuted in the same manner as on 
the Norwegian coast, and indeed a large proportion of the stockholders in the com- 
pany were Norwegians, the steamer used in pursuing the whales was built in 
Norway, and the captain and a majority of the crew were Norwegians. Through 
the courtesy of Captain Bull, who was in command of the steamer Cabot, I was 
permitted on several occasions to witness the chase from a favorable station on the 
bow of the boat, where I could observe the motions of the whales in the water, 
the effect of the bomb-harpoons, and the modus operandi of securing the dead 
whales to the steamer’s side and towing them to the station. Capt. Bull did 
everything in his power to assist me in my work, and gave me much valuable 
information concerning whales in American, Norwegian, and Japanese waters, from 
his own observations. 

An important part of the works at the Snook’s Arm station was a large 
inclined platform, or slip, upon which the whales were drawn up, one at a time, 
completely out of the water, thus affording excellent opportunities for close 
inspection. 

I soon ascertained that all the whales taken at this station were of two kinds, 
a Finback and a Humpback. The Finback was much the more abundant at the 
time of my visit, in August, but I was informed by Capt. Bull that the Humpback 
arrived in large numbers later in the year. A Finback was already in the slip at 
the time of my arrival at the station, and I was not long in determining that I had 
to do with a species closely allied to, or identical with, Lalwnoptera physalus. As 
each individual was drawn up on the slip, I measured it, using a uniform schedule 
of measurements, and photographed it from one or more points of view, and made 
as copious notes as circumstances would permit on its color and other characters. 
As the whaling crew was eager to cut up the whales the moment they were drawn 
out on the slip, observations had to be made with all celerity, especially as the men, 
by aid of a steam winch, stripped off the skin and blubber in an incredibly short 
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time, and when they had removed it and the whalebone, slid the carcass into the 
water again at once. In spite of these circumstances, I was able to make valuable 
observations on the external characters of the species and on individual variation. 
The skeletons, however, were not available for study. 

As the result of my observations of this Finback, I ascertained the following 
general facts: 

(1) That the individuals captured varied considerably in size. 

(2) That both sexes were obtained, and that the females predominated. 

(3) That the females were in different stages and conditions as regards 
gestation. 

(4) That the color of the body was subject to considerable variation in differ- 
ent individuals. 

(5) That the coloration of the two sides of the body was asymmetrical, as in 
B. physalus. 

(6) That some individuals had a large amount of food in the stomach, while 
others had little, or none. 


SIZE. 


The total length and the sex of the several individuals examined are shown in 


the following table: 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). SNOOK'’S ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. 











| 

Capture Number. Date of Capture. | Sex. Total Length. 

| = - 
ty) No. 1..-.-5, - Aug. 4.-.05. ieee : Sie eal aeeeisee 55 ft. 2 in. 
2 Dre eltetetorel | everonmens CS eeetere reer | akereker sce ronnst eton Mens oks|| eNenerenete 03 Aton 
(PS Me a esay comes |bevnath: eS Be Pu Save ees be lees (Ge ae 
(Cay bas oar [oro eee Betas Sil latens enrerete Digits erly vanes Gil Ol 
(CR ee yas ery copter EP" IOuxs, Nase || eaks soles Oe ania yen erent are BON | es 
(Oi a honeogn)| Aeeoec SEP ATO ireraca.s.ats|taerons croton Ore caine ferarorere ay OS 
ea 1 Osage melee f Phsderc aac] cote aioe 6 saara evalteesteror ee Boy ae 
TOtiers caters lsloela Te gy atoee a) istare oacre oe Sh csaterehanael| egersteeets ae a 
(Co) ee rai eter sete a SATAY sto jes Dee cual caer 3 i 8 is 
(610) rad p02 aco iets voter Sh WB Vaicysieyorell tasaehereetess Bi keene abst all oerets ave 5 Aa Ones 
(Gay Saas ee ce ee Soe PDs real neoien armas Oi A nigra ace al ieestarcte he 
N03) iene ese ieereria| enact be) Ci cae amet lb ote a ae Ot Seeds ee ee 677 atone 
(03) ae os es oes SMES RE dere ee eecins Oi eriesersters| Maas 6255 AIO! 
(Gc) Pee aah (Clore tater ena Stent 8 aL Gea siaerceall te ots seererets Ore stenstarees| eve Ooee TnOne 
(nS) ee yee ers eee Sere LO ween ete |Ree tere ipermaricrte lance Osa Ole 
(UG) er See eles SAU) IMT Ae cteracaea | RN eooreete Oe aces eee 62) ei one 
(7) Be ok oer pera eels ares Pep LO hee Moet ene ears Cis rates amr teers 62 enay os 
(it8)) ey = 20: Concise aero SHS jewel Gece aes QU sareettereliseuereer (Op Be 
(Go) WS eat. Su oAaceees See AUG Asehncieleoiectacian 6 fas evatet dlaceine s 50) petty ie 
(20) ‘ BBs ccrers oes | oevancaees - DIT ya cegerene | tobe seer eens Disks areerd arse GO wey es 
(21) BAN av acchorese te cueteuatt 22 cuiarre| gieteereyaeic Qs a foreue, tee |etanaueaeis 62) 9) 
(72) Memeoes comes lStrcos Si 2a a Neat eerleraeckeetere OMavsrapoisyaic| taraneteasne GOy ae. 
(2g) a i26r cr wa ncsaryss Eo BO ihe te ait opal Crore rep ye 6 Gs eres eyste | aasierensts SOMO L a 
(ease yrere er seeiee SMR Ste iva Paves ciate Oh arene |e nee Ob tenes ics 
(25) iS, PZ BEN ea eetel leratcicie se aia ca ayadsealters aver cteress Ou natin el teeta ss BANS Os 
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The males and females in order of size were as follows: 


BALASNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). SNOOK’S ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. 





Males. Females. 
65 ft. o in, 59 ft. o in. | =o) fta Sip 62 {t. 9 in. 
62 “ce 10 “c 56 oi Ca * 67 “ ou * 62 “6 gece 
eine 2 “ 55 6“ a | * 66 “ 7 “ Gone ou 
«ec “ oc “c x “ “ * és “ 
59) IO 54 6 | "65 3 61 10 
59 I 5apy = MONS | SS OSWemeOige 57) or ed 
Lys ote Sure pone 
| 63 4 BO. ee ase 
7102) eo eels 

Maximum: ....:-..- 65 ft.o in. 70 ft. 8 in. 

MamiM UM ec. Ge Com Ohare: Ouse 7 0 mane 

: ee | . ‘ 

PAVICLAB Cle 2)- aye 16.5 (10) 58 775 | (Gis) 02 eran 





Statistics of Norwegian . physalus, compiled from Cocks’s observations, as 
already seen (p. 108), are as follows: 


BALA{NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). NORWAY. 





Males, Females. 
IVIESUINIUNEM pers cyeie eit ste = t0i'e ore Vette Tein. 80 ft. 6 in. (“ Bastard’) 
PAW ELA G OM ettepa e toicholie o/c0s¢ (31)) 62g 7 ~ (105) 64 “ 14“ 





The Norwegian B. physalus appears, therefore, to be larger than the individuals 
taken at Snook’s Arm. 

As regards the maxima, it should be observed that Cocks’s figures are derived 
from a much larger number of individuals than mine, and the same is true as 
regards the averages. Cocks obtained the figures on which the averages are taken 
from the whalers and not from measurements made by himself. 

As regards minima, it should be kept in mind that the whalers at Snook’s Arm 
avoided the smaller individuals since they were unprofitable for oil. There were 
undoubtedly many small, young whales in Notre Dame Bay at the time the larger 
ones above cited were obtained. They were distinguishable in the water and their 
spout was less dense and high than that of the adult. 

The females in the foregoing table marked thus (*) contained fcetuses, or were 
accompanied by young. Those of which I recorded the length of the fetus were 


as follows: 
BALE NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). SNOOK’S ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. FQC2TUSES. 











| l j : 
Capture No. | Date. | Length of Adult. | Length of Foetus. Sex of Foetus. 
| | | 
No. 2 | Aug. 5 63 ft. 4 in Oufte seein | t 
‘ “ “ “ 
“ 3 “ 8 | 63 ‘ 7 12 9 0 
“cc 14 | “ 15 67 “ ° “ 15 cc 2 “ i 
oe 16 | “ ve 63 “ 9 ao 12 “ 8 ow a 
. > . “ “ “a * 
EL | “ 18 lp tz 5 irr Gores | 
“6 20 Ts vs | 62° 8 II 4 | ve 
ae ae 22 65 oy 3 oo 6 “ 104 oe 9 


27 5 
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Three fcetuses found on the days immediately preceding my arrival at the 
station were as follows : 


Date. Length. Sex. 
Aug. 3 7 ft. 11 in. 2 

“ce oe 9 vc ° “ a 

“oe 4 6 “ tr “ 3} 


The smallest sexually-mature female taken at Snook’s Arm in 1899, as 
indicated by the presence of a feetus, or of milk flowing from the mamme, was 
61 ft. 10 in. long, but as there is an interval of 4 ft. 4 in, between this length and 
the length of the largest female without fcetus (57 ft. 6 in.), it may be supposed that 
the real minimum of maturity is somewhat less than as above given. That this 
is quite surely true is indicated by the measurements of total length obtained by 
Cocks from the Norwegian whalers (18, 9 sep.). Cocks cites 25 females as 
containing feetuses. These varied in length from 76 ft. 3 in. to 55 ft. 7 in.,' the latter, 
therefore, representing the minimum. 

The next largest specimen containing a foetus was 57 ft. 8 in. long.” The mean 
length of the 25 specimens was between 67 ft. and 68 ft.and the average length 65 
ft; 1m. 

Revising the calculation of average length of females at Snook’s Arm, by 
throwing out the two respectively 54 ft. and 50 ft. 7 in. long, as most certainly 
immature, we have 68 ft. 10 in. as the average for mature females. 

A second station of the Cabot Steam Whaling Company was established in 
the fall of 1899 on the south coast of Newfoundland in an arm of Hermitage Bay, 
recently named McCallum Bay. The station received the name of Balena, The 
records of this station, which were kindly placed at my disposal, show that 15 
Common Finbacks (all males but one) were taken there during the year 1900, and 
11 during the year 1901, to July 3d. Adding these 26 specimens to the 25 meas- 
ured at Snook’s Arm in 1899, the average total length for the whole 51 specimens 
of both sexes is 59 ft. 15%, in.* 

These various calculations are brought together on page 115 for comparison. 


‘74 to 54 feet, Norwegian. 

* 56 feet, Norwegian. 

* The following are measurements of females stranded on the European coast, which according 
to the records contained fcetuses: 


Date. Locality. Length. Authority, 
1878 Monte Rosso, Italy 22) im: Van Beneden 
1879 Groix Id., France 20.8 m. Pouchet 
1859 Port Vendres “ 20 m. Van Beneden 
1863 Cape Creux, Spain 19.5 m. * “2 


The smallest of these, 19} metres, or 63 ft. 11’; in., is considerably larger than the Snook’s Arm 
minimum, 

Out of rro records of strandings on the coasts of Europe, which I have collected, the four cited 
above are the only ones in which the presence of a foetus is noted. 

* The average total length of the 14 males taken at Balena station in 1900 was 55 feet 77% in. 
The length of the single female was 59 feet. The sex of the specimens taken in 1901 was not 
recorded. 
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BALAINOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 





Average for all Average Average Average for} Average for Masdmurn| Maximum} Mini- | Mini- 
pecans of ee at for all mature mature for | for | mum for, mum for 

oth sexes, emales males females, males,* 

: b ales, ales, ales. females.® ales emale: “Ss 
Locality. | ales males. |females.| males, 





No. | Length. No.} Length. | No. 


° 


eel 
Length. | No./Length.|‘No.| Length. | Length. | Length. | Length.) Length. 
| | se | | 
Newfoundland : | | | 
Snook’s Arm, 1899.) 25|60' 102", 15| 62’ 34” 10] 58’ 73%" | 13 |63' 10"| 7] 60’ 5" | 70’ 8' 65' 0” 50’ 7” 


: ane 
Balena, 1900. 15|55° 105” baa | lmcaet amt Wine 51 cepts ease daterarccall rato) ame eteeeeal | pees 64' — as a rie 
Igol. EL|5Q) 788) oss serere core ail fnareterctehe || rcretl | iNeterere 3s -. | +... . [(64’, sex unknown) |(48’,sex unk’n) 








| | 
All the foregoing New- 
foundland specimens. | 51/59' Iqiy"|.--|. ..... alefel| ierereeatar att [atari |letatanaeere Teecval Reeser 70' 8" | 65’ 0" | 50’ 7" | 44'- 


Norway (Cocks). 186/63’ 53” |105] 64’ 13"| 81] 62’ 7” | 25 





65' 11"| 74 | 66’ 7” | 80’ 6” 72%. | 402" \'43%0" 





| 
Europe generally | 
(stranded, or captured | 
on the coasts). 53°|57° Sao | 14°157' Liqy"| 17°| 62’ 6y4;"| 8 |66' 82") 14 | 65’ 938," |72' 139;"983/ 115%," 4 
| (22 m.) | ( 









































It appears from this table that both the maximum and the average total length 
of mature individuals of both sexes from Newfoundland waters are considerably less 
than for European specimens. The close approximation of the averages for mature 
individuals of both sexes, based on Cocks’s observations at the Norwegian fisheries, 
with those for the various specimens stranded or captured at other points on the 
European coast is of much interest. Further, the table shows, as might be antici- 
pated, that averages which include many immature individuals are very unreliable. 
The reason why the average for female European specimens of all ages is so much 
below that for the males is simply that the collected records on which the averages 
are based include many more immature females than males. 


PROPORTIONS. 

In comparing proportions it is desirable, in order to avoid misinterpretation, to 
select measurements which different observers are likely to take from the same 
points and in the same manner. The following are among the best: Total length,° 
tip of snout to eye, ditto to posterior margin of dorsal fin, breadth of flukes from 
tip to tip, notch of flukes to anus, dito to navel. Such measurements as “ length 
of base of dorsal fin” are of little value, as the fin rises from the back in a very 
gradual curve, and it is impossible to fix on any point of origin. Even the meas- 
urement of the length of the pectoral fin, though so important, is uncertain. It 
may be taken from either the anterior or the posterior insertion (both points of in- 
definite location) or from the head of the humerus. The latter is alone satisfactory. 

In measuring a considerable number of whales it will be found impossible to 
follow any system rigorously or completely, as the different individuals cannot be 
turned about and handled at will, as in the case of small animals. In the follow- 
ing table a large variety of measurements is included, many of which are taken from 
but a single specimen. From this series will be selected such as are suitable for 
comparison with measurements of Huropean specimens : 

1 Specimens 55’ 7” long and over. ® Everything below 4a 8" thrown out to agree with other general averages. 

3 Monte Rosso, Italy, Oct., 1878. 4 St. Cyprien, F rance, Nov. 27, 1828. j 

5 A specimen stranded in 1879 at Soulac in an advanced state of decomposition, and variously estimated as 27 m., 
24 m., and 85 or 90 ft. long, is cited by Fischer (Cé. S. O. France, 1881, p. 70) as belonging to this species. Also one at 


Dunquerque, 1863, 30 m. long, and the Ostend specimen, more than 30 m. long. The latter is certainly B. musculus, 
and Van Beneden is doubtless correct in including the others also under that species. See p. 4. 
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BALZENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. 
































x a Balena 
Snook’s Arm, 1899. eet ’ 
Measurement. aoe | ett lec a Ka oo 8 oH gh] ge gs es ge gs ial 
50 | oop 5 bf ow if 3 br 5 bn 5 bn tn 5 On on f a 
BZ \24 |22| 22 [22/42 |22|22|22|22|22| 24 |22| 28 
3 2 g g 2 2 3 3 g é 3 g g g 
th, tip of snout to notch Reel Peaae lL ee leaped atest Paes eet cateeys 
one ae Me ey aaa 55/2" |63'4"63'7" 61’ 10" |s0'7"|57'6" 59’ 1" \53'9" |70'8" |54'6" 6x2" 62) II" 62'8" 60! 11” 
Circumference opposite tip of pec-| in. | in, | in. in. in. | in in in. | in ane |e in in. in, 
torald (laidtback) ir rictectstracey sister- a iaiee ||) erste ee le eotenen [ators te ieyerel | ops sciea lice eved sol sreee) | Pererevel |e OA ha 5 2ullerepeerers war eee 
Tipiofsnouttoeye ... 2)... - ... | 164| 156] 163 | 120] 139] 137] 133] 169] 128|1503] Iq49 | 162] 151 
vee se“ blowhole: (center). 123, 138 || 140] 139) || L072. ..|| 122) T20) w54i|) Teg) Nrs5 i) ee ae 148| 134 
oh 60 6s es head Of DUMEFUS sera!" \-1214|forsteney || 2221/8 e240 “Sy caci|oan aeyoral stetexerses Sista | peters 
couse S\ant., “insertion: of 
PECKOFAl ns cicisicwi= iwieraisielelereisiskers cloves |lesexelsin || anevs red] oxetingn te fe) |tetatat 204] -- ee] eee f eee] eee elec ee [cee ee] seen] coos 
Tip of snout to post. insertion of 
Pectoral 557.2; <!aststel-isyoraseyere\ ct sfeleiats sietetsallllarateyed | ||\nzalesl| svel=heiodst|llahetete 230] 219| 285] 219] 244] 244 | 260] 244 
Tip of snout to ant base of dorsal 
fitiiaarateprctcre ate chro lefesetotetiy cee 484) 559] 552] 562 492| 509] 456] 598] 468] 526]...... BAH ears 
Tip of snout to post. base of dorsal 
PANS fevateiatar dia proto tei snare tatoo mecie nents ..-- | 588] 593 | 458] 535] 548] 499] 642] 504] 570]...... 576] 552 
Notch of flukes to anus...-......].... Ig8 | 208] 192 | 180] 192] 204] 197?| 242] 1857] 204] 221 | 220] 209 
sos eS orifice.of vagina 223i (233, V2EGQH |< 2OO\|Frecereclilicrecs) ol] leveteieh | tatevete ais DES All Wereca| Seen 
Be BS ON sats contd) mons svorela’ || svalelel|oWnievarere 213). 260) lheser oral | aretereah eatettets 242| 230 
SSS se emanmmaryaslit ar. DTG |eterae | heverotets arated | reroteved|ovedexoys | exatens eral keeeterel | tctetegeve 
ye Sha <xcenter, of orifice 
OL PETS  fereisiaseiersinetsss lees telele riers | petereten | cxeleteme leery) | eisionaner= 42,3)}]| S2AO)|felacezellfarsteye)|| ZOU [scerstere ol bavereret| Mnetctetets 
Notch of flukes to base of penis.. dp tel | Pe2OE | ea yal| stators [M2335 etereren |oeieiens myeeallspererateee 
OE SENSES SE ave ee eae real sere eel aco os eeeratel caemtere te 306] 331] 3122) 382] 290°] 319 | 362 | 354]...... 
is Meee DOSENCRINSeTOON 
of pectoralfmcre oerrselstecraeisiciene |ecrets 2G) seria BBA | j2:sis'<h||'ararsie)l| cyayare||ovsioies|vexeusies ls vtanee l exeverete real easeetsll roreetere 
Notch of flukes to head of humerus| .... 540] ..... GSO | fetevsse)||-sreiecel |vcrevors\|| «nccotetl |e: cree) | sreteoul| oucvehe oven leeteroel | Ciemeterers 
Length of pectoral, from tip to 
head of humerus........ ..... 86| 983] 88] 91% | 793] 83]....| 72] 106] S80] 88 92 96; 89 
Length of pectoral, from tip to 
POStaIDSCEUIONNjcrierstale slefessielelorel= siete [lee zien\aeieni|| P5Saailtscel| 250i 059)| | e57i\ 7 zits ON Go! 65 66] 53 
Greatest breadth of pectoral...... 322] 23] 20] 20] 184} 20] 20] 20] 24] 20] 23 24 23) 21 
Head of humerus to post. insertion 
ofipectorallatecetecttlefete (stan eie eters Ne BAI creo foheioll\ — oteie,||'«.~isiei| fore ste)| Le’ oy=ia)) veka iatel| ieieseve) |orafeyen|( lererevorel| folsk= te [talerokeale 
Head of humerus to ant. insertion 
of pectoral.............0-00.- Berea ecete sal Ll Perorciats Pralimedol anos lodollemadiicscalboac|| odvoollwounloacoon 
Height of dorsal (vertical)....... zeee|| 20) r7Z\ “201 || 16) x9) “ral stie)| aril. ca\r8h|) S245) 16) ex6 
Length ot dorsal (longitudinal)...| .... AGialtaraen \ticreeets 331) 3Bi||-c:sca.2'lh-sporeiell| sreco.ci |fajaumtal| aezetes | atoherateretl leeearel ements 
Antero-post. breadth of flukes, from 
ant. insertion to post. margin...) .... AG '|ha ss ail s,slelots'e)|\ :5ye/si] «are: ell nase e)| area col) sietanel| tore ers | syereteall atele tere] Moeseetel | orataeenere 
Depth of caudal peduncle at inser- 
tiontofukeses.crs) vereteisiss: peeictere ia 29) |arstacal | starerstere Ba | co.eree,| -cheveseh| rove xsi] enetared | Sa etee!| etarateretel | Perskeral | sreterenere 
Center of eye to center of auditory 
OLINCOici one alee aicleict eer 37 6) 363 2 I oO oO 1 6 6 6 
Length of blowholes............ ate pero ie 19 ee ee a ce pee Soe ee es athe 
Distance apart of blowholes an- 
Leriorlysrclere tere\sersteyststste Paeiiataye caer Do) EN tore ASSN lis UAE I dl Re ee eed | 
Distance apart of blowholes pos- 
teriorlys@eiy.c mete sna foetal atone ye BE li ssciese)|srduste llcvereve)|| atavers| | srersectl/ravetelel eranesaty | Mecvetetetell le capsces|taepeberene 
Tenpth of anusi.c pire e-e-ire oes 4 Al eerove esl easece| i coseaes Ibedecce | tatcteeell teeecesl hate enc l ecenectol | Senererees | Peete | eee 
Anterior margin of anus to tip of 
ClUILOTISHoteys eketstotete cheveley teteiete)= taker seheke 2O)|Netelere ee shel] sxekeren | afevaveie tel | kanetovs | ozo keRerots 
AnUSitOaNavel ys ieieloeteiiete ete eietats sreheie||eteseys) |) 23 )|Neyeroiess Se Spotl Stes ste | eyes ceaetin| et etceenieretetate 
Length of mammary slit......... aise Tieth|yfeteves |sietensiers 74 cer ere ieee eet ciekercaul | telesteheyellecvevened | otekeneteh 
Distance between mamme....... SREP Rye call ea | Mamet op TT; |Perecetal| seeres LOM eters  ekexetorore 
Length of white portion of row of 
whalebone) right. </icieieleiseelei 4Q))|) BZal GB) eer covers | cetecel| ioe: ccsi|| 0 = ces] a tavarsiyrecevevellhetexchsd| siskeveul | srereteverel| tererenet| Seeteeiets 
Length of longest plates of whale- 
bone (without bristles)......... 20| 20] 233) 22 PM iG Ealdao | oboe 21k 16 
Lower jaw extends beyond upper 
JAWielaieernn lye cne o peremtacte els , LO? || of 5551] svoxoyers jo} teceveha) |hatevaces| oxevehe.| kesovetel| hove renal ll tetaveten| tkexecon| makokewer® || fare raven) suekereets 
Tip of lower jaw to ant. end- of 
most anterior furrow ......... 16 eirersl| See tere soso slo's Sole aisreken| peas feretaie vols | eaatoeene 
Breadth of flukes....< ddijeeiei- aisles nee 154| 156 | 140] 156 144| 182] 132] 182] 186 | 168]...... 
Depth of caudal peduncle midway | 
betw. notch ‘of flukesjan diamusiy| ere calli ereteies | ereveral| recs etarel| (eterere)| Verevent lieererel loner stern Ss | sisvereu]| Crores syed |ltetaters 64 


1 Twice one half. 






































* Following curve of caudal peduncle. 
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The following table consists (1) of measurements selected from the foregoing 
American series and reduced to percentages of the total length, and (2) similar 
measurements from European records, also reduced to percentages : 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (1.). 








NEWFOUNDLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 























































































































Snook’s Arm, 1899. 
Balena |Gloucester, 
Station, ass, 
No. | No. | No No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | 190r. Dwight, 
Ir 3 2 19 20 4 13 9 8 I 12 10 7 No. 16 1872. 
Sexiletepe ens cere aiact svete ss ¢ g & g g Sh é é g 6 $ é g g 2 
ANC Cees feteleh tales sleso¥e\ ad. | ad. | ad. | ad. | ad. | ad. ad. 
dvotallencth <i <.- «-\- 70' 8" '63' 7" |63'0" |62' r1"|62'8" 161’ 10" j6r' 2"'5q' 1" 57° 671552" 54'6"'53'9"|50'7"|60' 11"| 48’ 0 
; a | % | & A |e |e a xan |e | # # 
Tip of snout to eye....!20.0| 20.4/21.6| 19.7 |21.5| 21.9 |20.5|19.3]20.1|...-]19.6|20.7/19.8| 20.7 | 20.1 
ve +e = to blowhole 
(Genter) ees ctercrepeimi< «le DS2) TOs |\LSii2\l ei... sv c0 19.7] 18.7 |18.4] 17.2 18.6) 'r8'.8) 18.6576) 183) ios... 
Tip of snout to pectoral.|....|.... Boma Says Elmers 33.2'132.4! Se SSeS SScOulm eee Sana esau 
pete a tonbacki (of 
dorsal... .. Briere toyese GT WATT LON Wekeastslleiess cacexe 76.6) 79.8 |77.6|77.3] 77- sel PHL GT ae 5<Sl 5a 76.2 
Tip of lower jaw tonavel|... |.... 521.0215 2297). tveras 56.57|53.3°|55.8" RIGS S02 |Site 5c |kermeralletetarore 56.4 
Length of pectoral from 
head of humerus..... 12.5] 11.5|12.9| 12.2 |12.8] 12.3 |11.9|....|12.0/12.9|12.2/11.2/13.1) 12.2 11.8 
9 9 
Breadth of pectoral....| 2.8] 2.6) 3.0] 3.2 | 3.1] 2.7 | 3.1] 2.8] 3.0] 4.8?) 3.1] 3.1| 3.0} 2.9 2.8 
Height of dorsal....... 255 2.3] 2-6) 3.2) | 2.1] 2.7 | 2.5) 2.0) 2.4) 22. | ee. al 2.6) 2.2 2.4 
Breadth of flukes, tip to 
EE steaks eterstestetoters erste 21.5 20.2 24.6 |22.3] 21.0 | 24.8]. 22 /6\.% 20.2] 22.3230) nce | Meverelesers 
: | 
BALAZNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPE. 
2 oe 
: . ee 3 e9 
| a a | Ba Ba logs |) 8) el eas 
laps Selb Sealer le a> | 88 | B- | aq | ge 
ae | s8 | 2) [2/8 +| es | 22 | BS] af | as 
co) Seles | ge las Sela loser aes 
og | ge) S28) oo laee| Bh ssh) 8S leas ese 
o2| #2 | 2 | Se | ae) #8 | be | ge | #3 | BE 
= | £8 | £4 | SB lene] 40 | ae | ce] Se | we 
Sexqan dea eveyeyaicicieie) eIsjevelorere)siclersielsjsieie ec ciel gad.| ¢ ad.| 6 a, 2 gad.|$ ad.| 6 ad.| 6 ad. $ é 
(GE) Rota Length iar s:-3- csesiore sieve viwleise rele ie 65' 3" |65' or 66'| 64’ 0” | 64’ 0" |63' 4"5| Gr’ 8" | 60" 6" 60' 0" |59'6"4] 57'6"5 
% % % % % & % % * % 
(2) Tip of upper jaw to eye.........-..+- fi2gzo]]l|tocicies ZOO lIeelaterets 2010) || 20:26 eritesel= 19.3 | 20.2 | .... 
(Gyre eS blowhole 565...) ieee ef nee BE soieal|leterstatote TSO) || DzeOullforsiieccte| iresert=is aia = isis 
(Gy SS Se es SS pectoral’. 222.5 «i- CeEOT | onan 3316 ll ieielever BS Gos || Lesereotere \Neserkorors | Parecererare Sata uil eect 
(5 ach ce “ «| «hind margin dorsal 77.6 eS atarerten [lmisieke css 73.8 wisieielere| \e/eie\ejeel|'si,s\sieiers 76.5 [76.0] 
(6) Tip of lower jaw to corner of mouth...}...-.+) ..+.++ 1925) Al forerussens rea reulll oreuele ie |isvetenstate |lfarereastste ecto siciate 
Maem MRCS SRI AV El sreraternsiisisie sl’ [GO27il|"eesee een eet Bel een | eee Desens el asset eee 
(8) Length of pectoral from root ...---+.. Te Stl gee 2.O8 | eyeeetsyss~ TO!OWevertercis 11.88] 11.8 g.o' | 12.5 
(9) Breadth of pectoral....-.....seeeeeefeer eee] eee e es DsG Alliage ei0:ece Bel | ecrcselsseWolenereveyelivetersiass 2.6 3.4 
(10) Height of dorsal.......----0seeceeeeefoeee ee] cceeee 2.0 B10 | arererevess | heneeyeters 2.1 2.1 2.3 
(11) Breadth of flukes, tip to tip...-.-.-.-- 20.04+| 23.14 | 21.9 |--+--> Sonaiicoocsc 18.2 | 18.5 | 18.5 | 20.6 
(12) Height of body at pectoral.......-.2+4)-.++0+| seers Toon \leneDon TB.8 | 2c ceelisiereieis/|eericieye Iibeses sore | nctetese 
(13) ‘ ‘* ‘* midway between flukes 
PATUANG OLE sete ates ole erie crea. cie sis veusrnre\e FEO ||patetacele\= FS N iio suetels LO.3) | delete aie] ate estate| [srarnterers 
1 To posterior insertion of pectoral, or axilla. 
2 From upper jaw, by subtracting flukes to navel from total length. ; 
3 All measurements from Sars’s figure of 1881, which is excellent. 4 Straight. 5 To border of flukes, straight. 


6 To center of blowhole = 18.1 %. 
8 Bones, from head of humerus. 


7 From head of humerus. 
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BALENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPE.—(Continued.) 

































































2 cS z 3 e : > % = 
= . S S > s : Ss 
Z = a g ooh Ratealine z 8 ge is Ss 
y See < a n- as EG 6 z S No | 4s aS 
Ss | e6 | 8 ai} si] og | Be | 2 eo | «¢ S| gs | ES 
HG 4|| ateon |S 7e | 58 ent cece ered ee ie) ||) Se ante |feteyai one 
So 5” S Zt & a Sip | ca) eae ee a eel ce 
>s Fe a < srs av 3.8 52 a my 2g ED a 
‘og | || & ToS) | Siete) MES ee ee ete aie st road | eto mcr 
ion Meera So | CBR) recs | sees See PSUR a eeicticren erected ueeeseeten lees 
sO | 92 | 22| 69 | £2 | SE] 58) 62) 86 | 8 | 2 &| Ea] AS 
8 g 3 g é é g Oar. Oui | ROmIcalweoage g g 
(iu) Bereeaerereeeesteicts cto 57/0"! | 50’0"|49' 10"|46' 64"| 46’ 0"| 45’ 6" | 44’ 0" | 43' 8"| 42' 4" |42'0"?| gr’ 8" | 38’ 5"|36' 0”! 
4 < e s z g z s s % % 4 
(2) Bo aebien tls eet 18.0 | 18.5 | 19.1 | 18.3 |[18.5]| 17.9 18.6) || 18:9 || ..0|| w5ca4 15.15] 18.5 
SVNaeonopaonoorppde 16;62| “£507 || TsO" |) L5s8u LAS Sa | Pe terete ol etore eih| eLAlss7iel| el 2a Wen earned eee 11.6 | 14.3 
(A) iq taotsench Gceinars vanes || 28870 | 29.45) Rosse aay 32:9) ||| 245° 28.8 |) 28.9)||_ 2... ||) [25.0] |[2o:7ll||n2osr 
(BYE eetrersis  eloromjerare [72.0]| 74.39| 74.1 |[80.0 [75.0]| 72.9 | 75.2 |[77-7]| 74.0 73.3 |[75-1] 
(G) Sera tees leianeietorer 22.5 | 20.5 | .... |[20.6] Sesreratl || (2OcG pl meal earaneye eel 19.9'| 19.6 
(7)eescne donc =< || 49:0 aoe e533 | etre cullieceete e150: Onl N52 >omilinaere 228i || poets sae 
(Si) Brcsieteress topeerseaererte 11.3 | 12.5) xr.g! 8.9! 10.8 | 12,2 | 12.8 | 10.5 | 10.1 | 10.3 | [ro.7] 6.8!) ro. 
(@) So capacancpodban anes 3.2 2.7 ae 3.3 2.2 3.4 2.8 Dye lieeraiste P| 2.5 2.6 
(LO) iessretsvers cteerervorcrele eievets 3.5 2.3 uF, QzA aN lle eeerets 2.3 2.2 2.6 1.4 2.5 2.4 2.0 
(Gi) henaamoesocuodsT 20.0: | 20.8 | 20:5 | 25.8 || 20.7 | 20.9 || 20:5 | 21.1 | 20.9) || 19.8) ||... 3. 21.7 | 18.4 
(12) bes cescb roe wears at Lae os nike on Ser eye 14.8 | 16.6) 15.4 1S.O)]}|" eters 
(G2) pormeaacanaconon Fegat 75 8267 ||| eae God cael aes 








Leaving out of consideration all immature specimens, or those below 56’ 3", | 
the following represent the average percentages for different dimensions in American 
and European specimens respectively : | 


BALASNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 























Per Cent. of Total Length. 
Measurement. 
American, European. 
Tip Oftsnoutst© <eyer.i. = iscsi eo eter: ike iio oie eelereie crisis (10) 20.6 (7) 20.1 
i oy blowholes (center)....... Peavey seis Sake eerie oaees (8) 18.4 (2)y18in 
. “ posterior root of pectoral, or axilla....... ....... (5) sate (3) $3374 
a ng to posteriom margin’ Of dorsal’ moja este) e1= ote r-rel: (3) eet (4) 76.0 
Length of pectoralifrom head of whumerus: cm. ois sae oie 2 (9) 12.2 (5) 12.5 
Breadthiob ipectoralinoqecs-.est weet nackte caeein nl -neeaeratens etree (10) 2.9 (Gis e2ko 
Height of dorsal) (vertical). ese veers ois leis sll tise telers (10) 2.4 (5) 283 
Breadth of flukes, tip) totipass cere eimai emer taielel ete ee este: (7) 22.4 (8)) 2.77% 
1 Straight. ° French measure. 5 To center of blowhole = 18.1%. 


4 The head measurements appear to have been taken from the plate, in which the head is too small. 
°I suspect that measurements are from the plate (ew. Neder. Verhandi., 1 cl., 3, 1831, pl. 1). The eye is 


obviously too far forward, § To axilla = 33.5 %. 7 From figure. 5 From tip of lower jaw. 
* To middle of fin. 10 From head of humerus. "™ Probably from the plate. The pectoral is too small. 
" Back of pectorals. 18 At £ the distance from back of dorsal to notch of flukes. 


4 The anterior insertion of the dorsal fin ina foetus from Newfoundland (No. 14, Igor) is exactly opposite the 
posterior end of the centrum of the first caudal vertebra. 
19 More or less uncertain, as the measurements in two or three cases are not given with exactness. 
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The foregoing percentages indicate a remarkable conformity between the 
American and European specimens in proportions, and such as to be alone almost 
sufficient to settle once and for all the question of specific identity of this form of 
whale in the east and west Atlantic. The measurement of the flukes, however, 
shows a variation of 2 per cent. The importance of this is doubtful, as the measure- 
ments given by several European observers are not exact. Furthermore, the 
American measurements were not made by myself in more than two or three in- 
stances, but by an officer on the whaling steamer, as the flukes were generally cut 
off before the whales were towed into the station. 


COLOR. 


The descriptions of the color of B. physalus given by European authors vary 
so much among themselves that one might suppose that there was a most extraor- 
dinary individual variation in this species, as well as a subspecifie variation. It 
is true that there is a considerable individual variation in color in all species of 
whales, and no doubt BL. physalus exhibits this peculiarity, but the differences 
which have been cited by authors are largely illusive. The species in question is 
sometimes said to be black above, at other times gray, or even brown, as shown in 
the following table: 


BALA{NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN. COLOR. 








Author. Date. Color. Remarks. 
Bal HOU teereereyeistes || ciesete.s Deepierayish-slate above ; whitelbelow/.. 2 \-seiee) ln) ieee oe eieeien 
Van Beneden..| 1857 ? |All back gray-bluish ; all belly white.............. Found dead. Given 
at second hand. 
@rouch-a.m...-:- 1891 | Upper parts blackish-slate ; under parts white ..... Seen two days after 
killed. 
(COS soaoudne 1884 |Gray-blue, or grayish slate-color on the back ; whole 
underside white....:..- Syeeyee Cie an) are MeL: IDomiberefel sic anions 
Guldberg..... 1884 |Above blackish, or else gray-black; underneath | Now and then one 
white, with a grayish band passing over it....... meets with yellow- 
ish tinges.” 
(CocksHee ey mos! ||Black above::) white belows. 2.2)... 02.004. «6c elec Dead. “ Bastard.” 
WD ela err a ls ieter- MOSS Blacksalboverss WHIte; DELO W-l«rersoj01e cee «1= els echo sie/ehessts Dead. 
SaLsipeictteisictens< ......|Rather light gray-brownish, passing over into sepia- 
GO] Oana ra ateve lee cranes stoi ctoxsi tte rads sve wlelon ole efaletonetersiclaicit |e mmeeiokelevctenetenersiets 
Struthers: «0... 1884 |Black on the back; white on the belly............ Nairn, Scotland. 














It is my opinion that B. physalus is never black when alive. The fact is well 
known, and is commented upon by some of the authors above cited, that whales 
rapidly turn dark after death, and that descriptions of the color of stranded speci- 
mens are, therefore, unreliable. In the Finback whales the epidermis consists of 
several layers, of which the superficial one is the thickest. When one of these 
animals is killed and hauled out of the water, the superficial layer at once begins to 
grow darker, especially if the sun is shining. If a portion of this layer is peeled 
off, the lighter color of life is found again on the layer below, but in the course of 
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fifteen minutes this again becomes conspicuously darker than the surrounding parts 
which are still protected by the superficial layer, as may be seen in a striking 
manner by peeling off an additional piece of the upper layer, or removing a part of 
the second layer so as to expose the third. 

This deepening of the color goes on gradually in B. physalus, and other gray 
species, until the whole of the pigmented areas are black, and the rejected fragments 
of blubber from the dorsal region with the skin attached, which are found around 
a whaling station, are always of this color. 

It is obvious that any specimen of . physalus which has been stranded and 
has lain in the sun for several days before coming to the attention of a naturalist 
will be described by him as black above. Specimens which have floated dead on 
the waves, with the back down, for some days, but are observed as soon as brought 
to land, are more likely to have retained a semblance of their natural color. Such 
a specimen was described in his usual accurate manner by Sars in 1866 (77, 15-16, 
sep.). With due allowance for the deepening of the tints, this is one of the best 
descriptions of the coloration of European B. physalus. The following is a transla- 
tion from the Norwegian original : 


“The color above in the median line is dark slate, or almost black, but passes on 
the sides of the body into a very light Isabelline gray, which orades | almost imper- 
ceptibly into the white of the belly. On the back part of the “body (tail) the dark 
color reaches so deep down on the sides that there remains in the middle (below) 
a very small white stripe. Directly under the dorsal fin this stripe is smaller and 
is limited here on both sides by a small, pointed, dark projection, which reaches 
forward to the anus, where it almost touches the corresponding one of the other 
side. The white color occupies the whole ventral surface on the most anterior 
part of the body, and stretches up to the pectorals, back of whose root, however, 
the dark color of the back sends down a small oval prolongation. Between the 
root of the pectoral and the corner of the mouth on each side a whitish (not pure 
white) mark shows itself, which sends out a number of small stripes, of which the 
most conspicuous are one passing forward in the direction of the eye, and another 
backward in the direction of the dorsal fin. 

“The pectorals are white on the inner surface, but with the tip and along the 
upper border somewhat dark streaked; on the outer surface they are dark, but 
here also the white color is seen along the lower border, forming here a small pure 
white border, which widens out forwards | proximally | not so very insignificantly, 
until it is suddenly interrupted by adark tongue-shaped mark passing over the root 
of the pectoral. The dorsal fin retains the dark color of the back throughout. The 
flukes are rather dark color on the upper surface, but on the under surface white, 
surrounded along the edges by a narrow dark border. Of the pectoral furrows, 
the upper are blue-black within, but the lower, pale flesh-color. The above- 
described coloration is entirely alike on both sides of the body. 

“The most anterior part of the head, or the facial part, however, is very notice- 
ably unequally colored on the two sides. On the left side, the upper jaw, as well 
as the whole of the upper part of the lower jaw, is dark, but on the right side, not 
alone the under jaw but the most anterior part of the upper jaw alone the border 
is pure white; but at the root of the lower jaw is an indistinctly defined grayish 
shade. The dissimilarity i in color reaches also to the whalebone. On the left side 
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it is all dark (blue-black), but on the right side, as Schlegel has stated, the foremost 
is of a light yellow-white color. . . 

“The bristle-like fibres, into which the whalebone resolves itself on the inner 
side, are uniform yellow-white on both sides [of the mouth].” 


All these peculiarities of color were observed in specimens taken at Snook’s 
Arm, Newfoundland, in 1899, namely (pls. 8 to 11), the narrow inferior white 
caudal margin, the antero-inferiorly-directed, narrow, dark mark reaching forward 
to the anus, the areas of dark color below the root of the pectoral, the white mark 
anterior to the root of the pectoral, with its streaks directed forward and back- 
ward, the dark-streaked white anterior border of the pectoral, the white right 
lower and upper jaws, and whitish anterior right whalebone. In no two individu- 
als, however, were the amount and disposition of the dark color precisely the same, 
while the want of uniformity of color on the two sides of the body was always 
conspicuous. As in land animals, there were very pale individuals and very dark 
individuals, and others which represented neither extreme. In some the inferior 
caudal margin was entirely dark forward to the anus, and very large dark areas 
invaded the white of the belly, while the inferior surface and anterior white 
margin of the pectorals were streaked with dark color, and all light markings were 
restricted and obscured. In other specimens the white inferior caudal margin was 
broad and the post-anal dark marks indistinct; the dark color hardly passed below 
the level of the pectorals, leaving practically the whole belly white, and the white 
markings about the base of the pectorals were large and distinct. 

In the midst of these variations, however, the presence of a dark left lower 
lip (pl. 11, figs. 3 and 4), white right lower lip, and white anterior right whale- 
bone remained constant, and the right side of the body never carried so much 
dark color as the left. This peculiar asymmetry of color, or “ pleuronectism,” 
was first pointed out by Sars in 1878. Guldberg has more recently asserted that 
it is not exclusively confined to one side, or, in other words, that an individual 
might be light on the left side and dark on the right side. My own observations 
on American specimens do not bear out this statement. The right side in these 
was always lighter than the left side, and I am disposed to think that this isa 
constant character of the species. (See pl. 9, fig. 3; pl. 10, figs. 1 and 3; pl. 12, 
figs. 1 and 2.) 


VARIATION IN COLOR OF BODY. 


The individual variation in the amount and disposition of the white and gray 
colors of the body has already been referred to. It may be of interest to enumerate 
the differences in some of the Newfoundland Finbacks, from notes made on fresh 
specimens. 

In ten specimens the variations were as follows: 

No. 2. Female. Length, 64 ft.8 in. General color dark. Below the left 
pectoral 35 furrows in the direction of the median line are dark colored. The 
remaining median furrows are white, with a flesh-colored tinting. Lett mandible 
and upper jaw dark gray. The former whitish internally. Beginning at the 
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symphysis, the boundary of the dark gray of the left mandible runs obliquely to 
the left and goes into the fourth left furrow, leaving the first three left ridges white. 
Below the center of length of left mandible, we first find blackish, or dark gray, 
ridges, and furrows of the same color, then ridges mottled gray and white, gradually 
changing toward the median line to all white; then the dark gray of the furrows 
breaks up into detached blotches; finally both ridges and furrows are white. 
Opposite the anus the inferior border of the gray of the sides is 16} in, above the 
inferior median line of the body. A little behind the anus the gray comes forward 
and downward in a line. (See pl. 9, fig. 4.) 

On the left breast the gray of the sides extends down in broad arms or prolonga- 
tions. Opposite the middle of the left pectoral, when laid back, the gray extends 
down so far as to leave only four white ridges above the median line. 

The right mandible is all white externally, except that the superior margin is 
streaked transversely with gray, which is continuous with the dark color of the 
interior. This dark color runs out at the corner of the mouth and passes back 
below the eye toward the inferior insertion of the pectoral. From the ear to the 
head of the humerus is an area of gray lighter than the surrounding color. Under 
the right pectoral the upper twenty furrows are dark entirely or partly ; they are 
all dark at their anterior ends. 

No.3. Female. Length, 63 ft. 7 in. General color dark. Left mandible dark 
gray externally, right mandible white. Under the left pectoral the gray comes down 
over 27 abdominal ridges. The median ridge is streaked with gray about midway 
between the navel and the line of the extremity of the pectoral, as are also four or 
five ridges above it on the left side. All furrows at this point from the median line 
upward are entirely gray, or gray and white blotched. On the flanks the gray 
comes down to within 27 in. of the navel, to within 18 in. of the vagina, and to 
within 18 in. of the anus. On the caudal peduncle the gray comes downward and 
forward in a line toward the anus, and there is also a feather-like inferior median 
gray band extending backward from the anus. This is followed by gray streaks, 
so that there is no unmarked white on the inferior median line of the peduncle. 
The sides and anterior end of the sexual orifice and the inside of the mammary slit 
are also gray. 

No. 4. Female. Length, 61 ft. 10 in. General color light. Eighteen furrows 
below the root of the pectoral are gray. Opposite the extremity of the pectoral, 
when laid back, the furrows are all dark, except the three nearest the median line. 
The white of the exterior of the right mandible occupies also the superior margin 
in the anterior half, and is continued backward as a narrow light-gray line, which 
broadens out to a foot in width in front of the eye, and passes over and under it. 

Underneath the eye and at the corner of the mouth the color is very light. 
The inferior border of the gray of the sides is 18 in. above the anus and is without 
linear prolongations. The inferior surface of the caudal peduncle is, therefore, all 
white nearly to the flukes, where it is slightly streaked with gray. The anterior 
boundary of the dark color of the outside of the left mandible runs into the fourth left 
furrow. (See pl. 9, fig. 2.) 
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No.7. Female. Length, 50 ft. 7 in. General color dark. Tip of upper jaw 
white inferiorly, with a dark median line. Right mandible entirely white. Left 
mandible dark gray, the anterior boundary of which runs into the fourth left furrow. 
Gray comes down on the ridges under the left pectoral to within twelve ridges of 
the median line. Opposite the navel its inferior border is 324 in. above the same; 
opposite the anus it is 16 in. above the same. Inferior margin of caudal peduncle 
all white, with only a trace of the post-anal gray mark. (See pl. 8, fig. 1; pl. 9, 
neste pl.11, fig. 4.) 

No. 8. Female. Length, 57 ft. 6 in. General color very dark. Below the 
left pectoral the gray runs across the breast to the third ridge above the median 
line. On the right side the gray runs across only a few ridges below the root of 
the right pectoral, and below the extremity of the pectoral, when laid back, only four- 
teen ridges. The right breast, throat, and belly, therefore, are nearly all white. Left 
mandible very dark gray, as is the back. On the sides the gray comes down 
within 14 in. of the anus. A distinct inferior post-anal gray mark on the caudal 
peduncle, and the gray comes down so low that at the insertion of the flukes white 
is almost shut out out from its inferior edge. 

No, 9. Male. Length, 59 ft. 1 in. General color dark. The gray color 
under the pectoral on the left side comes down to within one ridge above the 
median line. Behind this the white of the belly runs up antero-superiorly to the 
axilla. Then the gray comes down again to within eight ridges of the median line. 
Opposite the anus the gray of the sides comes down to a line 15 in. above the 
median line. Post-anal gray mark distinct. (See pl. 8, fig. 3; pl. 10, figs. 2 and 5.) 

No. 10. Male. Length, 53 ft. 9in. A very light individual, especially on the 
right side. On that side there is no gray on the ridges in front of the pectoral. 

The post-pectoral gray area comes down only to within seventeen ridges above 
the median line. The post-anal gray mark is distinct. 

No. 11. Female. Length, 70 ft. 8 in. General color dark. The gray of 
the left side comes down across the median line at a point about midway between 
the line of the navel and the tip of the pectoral, when laid back, and runs up on the 
right side on seven ridges, there meeting the dark furrows, and thus causing 
the appearance of a continuous dark band across the belly. Twenty-three furrows 
downward from the root of the right pectoral are gray. All the central part of 
the throat and breast from the mandible backward for 31 feet is white, both ridges 
and furrows. White of the inferior margin of the caudal peduncle very much 
restricted and clouded with gray streaks. Above the anus the gray of the sides 

comes down to within 17 inches. Post-anal gray mark very distinct. 

No. 12. Male. Length, 54 ft,6 in. General color very light. No gray on 
the right side of the belly. On the left side it comes down only to within sixteen 
ridges from the median line. The anterior boundary of the gray of the left mandible 
joins the seventh left furrow. The inferior boundary of the gray of the sides is 16 in. 
above the anus. The post-anal gray mark is very distinet and has a white line 
dividing it into two inferiorly. Ce pl. 11, fig. ib) 

No. 18. Male. Le ngth, 61 ft. 2in. General color very dark. The gray of 
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the left side crosses the median line and runs up on nine ridges on the right side. A 
feather-like gray line fills up all of the inferior margin of the caudal peduncle from 
the anus to the flukes, leaving no pure white. The post-anal gray mark runs 
forward and downward on each side close to the median feather-lke line, and 
almost reaches to the anus. (See pl. 8, fig. 45 pl. 11, fig. 2.) 


MARKINGS ABOUT THE EYE, AURICULAR ORIFICE, AND ROOT OF PECTORAL FIN. 


In B. physalus, while the upper surfaces of the body are practically all of a 
uniform gray color, the region between the eye and the pectoral fin is varied by 
markings of different shades of gray, which are very conspicuous in some indi- 
viduals. These markings are represented in a rather indifferent manner in Sars’s 
figure of his Lofoten Ids. specimen (77, pl. 1, figs. 1 and 2; pl. 2, fig. 1), and are 
mentioned by him as follows: “ Between the root of the pectoral fin and the corner 
of the mouth, on each side above, a whitish (not pure white) mark shows itself, 
which sends out above a number of small stripes, of which the most conspicuous 
are one passing forward in the direction of the eye, and another backward in the 
direction of the dorsal fin” (77, 15, sep.). 

In the Newfoundland Finbacks (pl. 11, fig. 1) the most constant and notice- 
able marking of the region above mentioned is a whitish line which starts at the 
auricular orifice on the right side, curves strongly upward, then downward, and 
terminates at or above the anterior insertion of the pectoral fin. On the left side 
another light line usually starts at the eye, and may run under or through rather 
than over the ear, and terminate at the insertion of the pectoral. This line is 
usually much lighter than the surrounding surfaces, and is often bordered with 
dark gray. This light line in some cases broadens out at the posterior end and 
merges into a large white area of irregular shape and imperfectly defined borders 
above the root of the pectoral. This is the area mentioned by Sars. Besides 
these markings, in some individuals a distinct gray band, darker than the sur- 
rounding surfaces and about as wide as the eye, starts just above that organ, and 
running obliquely upward and backward broadens out into a large ill-defined dark 
gray area on the shoulder. This dark area is itself invaded by a large, V-shaped, 
double, white marking, producing a very complicated succession of tints in this 
region. The white or whitish mark above the root of the pectoral sometimes 
extends backward and involves the basal portion of the fin itself, and may be sepa- 
rated off from the color of the distal part of the pectoral by a very dark line. 
(See pl. 10, fig. 3.) 

These various markings are more distinct on the right side than the left, and 
appear in different combinations, but the light line may almost invariably be 
detected, and is quite distinct in foetal specimens. In a freshly-obtained fcetus, 
12 ft. 9 in. long, the back was of a beautiful cerulean blue, and a very light line 
began at the anterior corner of the eye and passed back over the eye (becoming 
there almost white) and thence backward just above the auricular orifice. Then it 
curved upward and backward over the root of the pectoral and was lost in the 
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general color of the surrounding parts. A light line began at the ear and curving 
in a semicircle was lost in the region above the root of the pectoral. 

In adults the side and top of the head below and in front of the dark oblique 
eye-line is usually lighter than the back. 

There is commonly a light gray, or whitish, mark under the eye, especially on 
the right side, and sometimes a similar mark around the right ear. 


HATRS., 


In the Newfoundland Finbacks, at the tip of the mandible and following the 
line of the symphysis on each side, are two rows of thick but soft whitish bristle-like 
hairs, about }in.long. There are about fifteen hairs in each row, Ina male fcetus 
6 ft. 5 in. long there were nine hairs on the right side of the lower jaw, in a row 
running obliquely downward and backward and terminating above the tenth right 
furrow. On the right upper jaw were twelve hairs, beginning about six inches from 
the top of the jaw and irregularly disposed. Around the root of each hair was a 
light-colored ring. 

DORSAL FIN. 


The dorsal fin in the Newfoundland Finbacks showed a considerable variation 
in size, as in European specimens. The following are the actual vertical heights 
in various Newfoundland specimens : 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). SNOOK’S ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. DORSAL FIN. 











No. Sex. Length of Whale. Vertical Height of Dorsal. 
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The dorsal fin in these Finbacks is subject to a considerable variation in form, 
being normally falcate, but with the tip sometimes longer and more acute, and 
sometimes shorter and more rounded; the posterior margin in some individuals 
moderately concave, in others strongly concave. (See text figs. 1-7 and pl. 11, fig. 
5.) The variation is, however, less marked and striking than is found in the 
Sulphurbottoms. The normal shape of the dorsal in European specimens of B. 
physalus is well shown in Sars’s figure of his Lofoten Ids. specimen (77, pl. 2, fig. 
5). In color the dorsal fin agrees with the dark gray of the adjacent part of the 
back. In one instance (No. 2, Snook’s Arm) there was an irregular, pure-white 
blotch close to the tip of the fin, on the right side. 
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Fic. 3. 


Fic; 2, Fic, 6. 





FIG, 4. FIG. 7. 
DORSAL FIN OF BALAZNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.), AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 


Fic. 1.—SNOOK’s ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. AD.?. No. 24. Fic. 2.—SNooK’s ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. AD, 
g@. No. 25. Fic. 3.—SNooK’s ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. AD.?. No. 23. FIG. 4.—GLOUCESTER, Mass., IM. ¢. 
(From DwicHT.) Fic. 5.—FINMARK, NoRWAY. AD. (From MAL.) Fic. 6.—BORSELAER, NETHERLANDS. AD. 
é. (From VAN BENEDEN.) Fic. 7—LoFoTEN Ips., Norway. JR.¢ (FROM SARs.) 


PECTORAL FIN. 


The shape of the pectoral fin in the European B. physalus, according to Sars 
is “narrowly lanceolate, with the posterior angle often but little distinct.” This is 
true of the Newfoundland Finbacks. The anterior border is much straighter than 
in the Sulphurbottoms, and the distal half of the posterior margin, which is quite 
strongly concave in the latter, is straight in the Finback. These straight contours 
and the small size give the pectoral of the Finback a triangular appearance, quite 
different from that of the Sulphurbottom, as will be seen by comparing pl. 11, 
figs. 1, 2, and 4, and pl. 21. The shape of the pectoral of B. physalus is not 
as well shown in Sars’s figure (79, pl. 2) as in Delage’s photographs (33). In the 
former the anterior margin is too much curved, especially in the proximal half, and 
the posterior margin is too convex near the axilla. Much better are Sars’s litho- 
graphic figures of his Lofoten Ids. specimen (77, pl. 2, figs. 8 and 4), in which the 
triangular shape of the pectorals is admirably portrayed, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated. 

There is some variation in the relative length and width of the pectoral, as 
will be seen by consulting the table on p. 117, but it is not sufficient in any case to 
destroy the characteristic shape of the fin. 

In some Newfoundland specimens the contours are much more regular than 
in others, and in No. 17 there was a deep emargination at the tip anteriorly, due 
possibly to injury. In No. 8 the tip of the left pectoral was blunt and irregular, 
due to injuries. 
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The color of the pectorals is normally gray on the external surface, like the 
back, and white on the internal surface and anterior border. 

In some Newfoundland specimens the dark-gray external surface was more 
or less marked with lighter gray, and the light-gray area at the root of the pee- 
toral, already described (see p. 121), sometimes invades the pectoral, so that the 
proximal 4 of the external surface may be abruptly and conspicuously lighter 
than the remainder. The light area may be defined posteriorly by a dark gray 
line running across the pectoral to the axilla and thence to the back. 

The anterior thick margin is always white, but this color in some instances 
extends much farther upon the external surface of the fin than in others, especially 
at the tip. The margin itself is usually more or less streaked with gray, and in 
some instances is entirely gray for some distance from the root of the fin, or there 
may be a gray patch near the middle of the border. 

The internal surface of the fin is sometimes entirely white, or with but a narrow 
posterior border of gray, but in most cases the posterior two thirds shade more or 
less into gray, especially toward the tip. The tip underneath is commonly marked 
with gray lines, either parallel or reticulated. In the majority of cases there are 
one or two long gray lines running backward from the tip parallel with the long 
axis of the fin, and corresponding in position with the intervals between the digits. 
These lines are of so frequent occurrence as to be characteristic of the species. 


FLUKES 


The flukes in the Newfoundland Finbacks (pl. 12, figs. 7-8) were long and 
slender, with acuminate and strongly recurved tips. The anterior border is convex, 
the posterior slightly convex near the median line, then nearly straight, and finally 
strongly concave at the tips. The median notch was shallow and more or less 
open in different individuals. 

The flukes are gray on the superior surface, like the back. On the inferior 
surface they are all white, except on the margins. The posterior margin is gray 
throughout; this color, however, having a wider extension distally than proximally. 
The anterior margin is gray distally, but the white usually invades this margin 
proximally. The tip is gray. Near the median line the posterior gray border is 
about 7 in. wide and the anterior 2 in. or less. The gray borders fade out into 
streaks which run transversely, or as if radiating from the end of the spine, and 
this arrangement doubtless gave rise to the erroneous fish-like tail, with rays, seen 
in some early figures. The transverse streaks on the anterior margin are crossed 
by others running fore and aft, especially near the root of the flukes. (See also 
pl. 12, fig. 5.) 

WHALEBONE. 
One of the principal characters of B. physalus, which was early recognized, 


is the party-colored whalebone. Later it was discovered by Sars and others that 
the whalebone of the anterior end of the series of the right side is always white. 
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Some individuals, however, have a few white plates on the left side, in addition to 
the large series on the right side. 

Ina whale 55 ft. 2 in. long (No. 1), the length of the white portion of the right 
whalebone series was 4 ft. 1 in., and comprised 166 plates. In No. 2, which was 
64 ft. 8 in. long, the white area had a length of about 6 ft., and comprised about 
200 plates. In No. 4, 2, 61 ft. 10 in., the white whalebone area was 4 ft. 2 in. 
long. No. 7, 2, 50 ft. 7 in. long, had 270 anterior white plates on the right side. 
No. 10, ¢, 53 ft. 9 in. long, had about one half the right whalebone, or about 210 
plates, white. Only a small number of the most anterior plates in this individual 
were entirely white, the other anterior ones being white externally, but gray 
internally, 

From the foregoing figures it will be evident that the extent of the white 
portion of the whalebone is not always the same, nor is it proportional to the 
length of the individual. (See also pl. 12, fig. 6.) 

The streaked whalebone shows the most extraordinary variety as regards the 
width and number of light and dark streaks. As a rule, however, the dark streaks 
prevail more and more toward the posterior end of the series, and the plates here 
are commonly quite uniform dark gray. The darkest color is on the exterior edge. 
The matted surface of bristles appears whitish when looked at in the direction of 
the roof of the mouth, with a rather broad margin of dull brown where the whale- 
bone plates are dark externally. The width of the throat is about 7 inches. The 
plates of whalebone are reduced to nothing posteriorly, the short, matted bristles 
being attached directly to the integuments of the mouth, the curly masses of the 
two sides approaching each other posteriorly within 5 inches. (See pl. 11, fig. 6; 
pl. 12, figs. 3 and 4.) 

The length of the longest whalebone in various European and American speci- 
mens is given in the following table: 


BALAZNOPTERA PHYSALUS(L). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. LENGTH OF WHALEBONE. 














See , ae Length of Longest 
Locality. | Length of Whale. | Sex. | WWihalenones | Author. 
ft] sine in. 
Crouch R., England 46 64 Q 22" Crouch 
Pevensey Bay, “ 65 3° é Be Flower 
Portsmouth, “ 59 6’ : oN s 
Gravesend, i. 60 0 3 30° | Murie 
Wick, Scotland : | 65 or 66 o 3 Ze Struthers 
Stornoway, Scotland 60 6 $ 30° ? 
Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland | 7o 688 2 24° {) ESS Wieeae 
oe oe oe at 64 8 2 20° as 
“ee ae “ce oe | 63 7 2 2355" oc 
oe se oe “ee 62 8 2 Bite cas 
“ “ee “ oe 61 Io 2 20° “ee 
i ee eee 20 
oe 54 6 3 WES 4 oe 
* Straight. * Whether includes bristles not stated. “ Including the hairy ends. 


* Exclusive of bristles. * From the surface of the gums and exclusive of the bristles, 
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ABDOMINAL RIDGES AND FURROWS. 


In B. physalus the abdominal ridges and furrows are broader and less numer- 
ous than in B. acuto-rostrata, much narrower and more numerous than in the Hump- 
back. They are parallel for the most part, but anastomose frequently at different 
points. Sars’s description of the furrows in an European (Lofoten Ids.) specimen is 
as follows (77, 18 and 14 sep.): 


“The breast furrows, which are very characteristic of the fin-whales, oceupy 
the whole of the anterior half of the ventral side of the animal, from the tip of 
the mandible to the navel. In the present species they are quite numerous 
and extend well up on the sides of the body. In a straight line around the 
ventral surface about 70 furrows may be counted. The middle ones extend far 
backward to the very sides of the navel; the others become little by little shorter 
upward, so that the posterior boundary of the furrowed area on the sides forms a 
line passing obliquely from the navel to the root of the pectoral fin. These fur- 
rows as a whole run nearly parallel with the long axis of the body and each other, 
but are often interrupted, so that a new one takes its origin a little in front 
of the place where another ends. On the sides of the neck, or between the 
corner of the mouth and the root of the pectoral, the furrows extend farthest up 
on the side of the body, and their course is here less regular. From the corner of 
the mouth, four short furrows run backward and are somewhat sigmoid, and one 
approaches near the root of the pectoral. From the root of the mandible run 8 
furrows of unequal length, which converge posteriorly without reaching the root of 
the pectoral; they thus lie between the lowest of those from the corner of the 
mouth and the first which runs forward from the root of the pectoral, with which 
the furrow following most closely takes a quite strongly curved course. At the 
root of the pectoral fins both above and below are a number of short strongly 


curved furrows.” 


In the Newfoundland specimens the arrangement of ridges and furrows was 
the same, as will be seen on examining pls. 8 and 9. The number and course of 
the furrows are, however, subject to considerable variation. In some cases the fur- 
rows in the root of the mandible are continuous with those running forward from 
under the pectoral, and form one series with them. One or two pairs directly on 
the median line of the throat are shorter anteriorly than the lateral ones, so that 
there is quite a large plain area immediately under the tip of the mandible. 

The total number of furrows between the two pectorals varies considerably in 
different Newfoundland specimens, as follows: No. 1, about 80; No. 2, 62; No. 7, 
72: No. 13, 78; No. 4,56; No. 9, 62; No. 20, 76. These totals were obtained by 
counting from the median line to the root of the pectoral on one side and multiply- 
ing by two. The average is the same as in Sars’s Lofoten Ids. specimen. 

The breadth of the ridges in the vicinity of the middle of their length in New- 
foundland specimens was 2 in. to 24 in, but at the posterior ends they increased 
in breadth to 4 inches. The breadth of the furrows depends chiefly on the pressure 
exerted from the interior of the body, though they do not always close together 
when this pressure is withdrawn. In the dead animal, the weight of the integu- 
ments which happen to be nearest the ground pulls the ridges which are higher up 
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more or less apart. The furrows on the mandible appear to remain always open, 
and the skin at their base is smooth and hard, while that of the breast furrows is 
soft and obliquely wrinkled. 

The ridges, as already remarked, anastomose irregularly and to a varying degree 
in different individuals. Many pairs coalesce near the posterior end, so that the 
total number of ridges here is much less than on the breast. 

The color of the ridges and that of the intervening furrows do not always 
agree. Where there is a solid area of dark gray on the ridges, the furrows are also 
dark. Where the dark color of the ridges breaks up into blotches, that of the 
furrows commonly remains uniformly dark for a considerable distance farther 
toward the median line of the belly. Finally, however, it also breaks up into 
blotches; and along the median line both furrows and ridges are pure white. Ina 
few cases there are moderate-sized areas of gray on the ridges where the furrows 
are entirely white, but this condition is of much less frequent occurrence than the 
opposite, 


AURICULAR ORIFICE. 


As is well known, the whales are without an external ear-conch. The external 
auricular orifice is in the form of a small oblong, or occasionally circular, opening, 
situated at a short distance behind the eye and nearly in the same horizontal plane. 
In the Newfoundland Finbacks the orifice is about 3 in. long and varies somewhat 
in position in different individuals, as will be evident from an inspection of the 
following table: 


BALZENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. 

















| 
No Geax | Wotalsenetss Distance ra Center of Eye to 
enter of Ear. 
| ; [a ; 
| fit; im: in. 
II 2 70 68 | 40 
3 ¢ 63 7 3 
19 2 62 II 36 
20 | 2 62 8 36 
4 wy 61 10 36.5 
B. 16 | 2 60 It | 36 
9 3 59 1 39 
8 | 2 57 6 | 4 
12 | 3 54 6 | 35 
Io 0 Soe e9 39 
7 2 50 7 32 
EYE. 


In the Newfoundland Finbacks there is always a ridge, bounded above and 
below by converging furrows, at the anterior commissure of the eyelids, and one or 
two short furrows both above and below the eye. (See pl. 9, fig. 5.) In No. 2, 
?, the orifice between the lids was 33 in. long, the long axis of the iris 2 in., the 
long axis of the pupil ? in, and the diameter of the eyeball 5 in. In No. 16 
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of 1901, the orifice between the lids was 4 in. long, the iris 2 in. in diameter 
longitudinally and 1} in. vertically; pupil 12 in. by 4 in, 

The iris is brown, with a white border narrow and irregular. The pupil is 
elliptical, with the long axis fore and aft. . 


OSTEOLOGY. 


The osteological characters of B. physalus have been abundantly described by 
European authors, and especially by Eschricht, Van Beneden, Flower, Struthers, 
and Turner. The skull and other parts of the skeleton have been figured several 
times by Van Beneden and Gervais, Eschricht, and others. The American speci- 
mens allied to B. physalus which have fallen under my notice are the type of B. 
tectirostris (Cope), two skeletons in the U.S. National Museum, one in the State 
Museum, Albany, N. Y., one at Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, 
N. Y., one in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Harvard University, and one 
in the museum of the Boston Society of Natural History. The last was described 
by Dwight in 1872. The species was characterized by Flower in 1864 (45, 392) 
as follows: 


“Total number of vertebree 61-64. Ribs 15 pairs. Orbital process of frontal 
bone considerably narrowed at its outer end. Nasal bones short, broad, deeply 
hollowed on their superior surface and anterior border. Rami of the lower jaw 
massive, with a very considerable curve, and a high, pointed, curved coronoid pro- 
cess. Neural arches of the cervical vertebrx low ; spinous processes very slightly 
developed. ‘Transverse process of the atlas arising from the upper half of the side 
of the body, long, tapering, conical, pointed directly outwards. Upper and lower 
transverse processes, from the second to the sixth vertebra, well developed, broad, 
flat (and united at the ends in the adult, forming complete rings?). Head of the 
first rib simple, articulating with the transverse process of the first dorsal vertebra. 
Second, third, and sometimes the fourth ribs with capitular processes, reaching 
nearly to the bodies of the vertebrae. Sternum broader than long, in the form of a 
short, broad cross, of which the posterior arm is very narrow; it might perhaps be 
compared to the heraldic trefoil; it is subject, however, to considerable individual 
modifications.” 

SKULL. 


There appears to be no entirely satisfactory drawing of the skull of an Euro- 
pean specimen of B. physalus. Lacepede’s figure from the St. Marguerite Id. 
specimen (/Zist. Nat. Cét., 12°, 1, pl. 6) is quite imperfect and indistinet. Cuvier’s 
figure from the same specimen (Oss. Foss., 3d ed., 5, pl. 26, fig. 5) is better, but the 
muzzle is obviously too sharp. Eschricht’s figure (ordhvalen, pl. 3, fig. 3) is still 
better, and in many respects very satisfactory, but the frontals appear to be too 
narrow distally and the occipital region is too short. Van Beneden and Gervais’s 
figure (8, pl. 12, fig. 12) is in many respects an improvement on Eschricht’s, but 
the perspective and detail of the posterior portion leave much to be desired. 
Sars’s figure (77, pl. 3, figs. 1-2) of an adult skull in the Christiania Museum 
is on the whole the best. 

Better than all these hand-drawings is the set of photographs of the Danzig 
specimen published by Menge (69, photos.). Menge was under the impression 
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that his specimen represented JB. laticeps Gray, a synonym of J. borealis Lesson, 
but it is in reality B. physalus, as is indicated by the number of vertebrae, color of 
body, color of whalebone, ete. 

It must be admitted that the correspondence between Menge’s figures and those 
of American specimens on pls. 1-4 is very close. The skull appears to differ less 
from the American specimens than they do from one another, except in one par- 
ticular. The width of the vertex appears to be less in Menge’s photograph than in 
the American specimens, and the proximal end of the nasal process of the maxilla 
narrower. This same feature is to be observed in the figures of Eschricht and 
of Van Beneden and Gervais, and may constitute a real difference between the 
American and European skulls. It is to be noted, however, that Dwight’s figure 
of the Gloucester, Mass., skull has the vertex and maxilla even narrower than 
Menge’s photograph, but this figure is not correct as regards the intermaxille and 
may be otherwise inaccurate. 

In Sars’s figure of an European skull, the width of the vertex is as great as in 
the American specimens, and the occipital border is straight as in the Rochester 
(New York) specimen. In the type of B. tectirostris (Cope), the margin of the 
supraoccipital is convex forward at the vertex (pl. 1, fig. 1). The breadth of the 
vertex is 134 inches. 

As already mentioned, the American skulls differ very considerably among 
themselves. It will be noted, for example, that the Cape Cod specimen, No. 16039, 
U.S. N. M,, agrees with the type of JB. tectirostris (Cope) in having very sharp- 
pointed nasals (pl. 1, fig. 3), while the Cape Cod skull, No. 16045, U.S. N. M., agrees 
with the Rochester (New York) skull in having blunt nasals. (Compare pl. 1, fig. 
2 and pl. 3, fig. 1.) The form of these bones in No. 16045 is precisely that given 
by Flower for an European specimen in the Royal College of Surgeons, London 
(P. ZS, 1864, p. 390, fig. 4). This Rochester skull is peculiar in having the antero- 
superior margin of the occipital quite square, while in the other skulls the margin 
is more or less semicircular. It is a mature specimen, while the others are immature. 

The proportions of the skulls, as indicated by comparative measurements, would 
constitute an excellent criterion of likeness or unlikeness. Unfortunately, detailed 
measurements of skulls of European specimens have been published in but a few 
instances, and these are not always comparable. In the first table on page 133 
a number of such measurements, reduced to percentages of the total length, for both 
European and American specimens, are brought together. 

As the American specimens at command are all immature, it is necessary in 
instituting comparisons to exclude all the mature European specimens. Unfortu- 
nately, this leaves but one European specimen, that stranded at Nairn, Scotland, and 
reported by Prof. Struthers (88, 330). As Struthers’s measurements can, however, 
be thoroughly relied upon, and as all of the American specimens except one were 
measured by a single observer (myself), this comparison may be regarded as of more 
value than would ordinarily be the case. The average percentages for the 
American specimens, including the type of B. tectérostris (Cope), and the percentages 
for the Nairn specimen are as indicated in the second table on page 133. 
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BALA2NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKULL. 
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EXAM GUAGE So. vce cere no 6 ad. | 6 ad Ouads | tess . ad g jr. jr. jr. 
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Total length of whale.....|...... 72D 60'0 | a 50 0" 68' 4851004 | eeace laos FUE 
_60' 0” 
st “skeleton .. 66' 0” OM Ow lRemrarsceremell Secnceed Ill rcvere ciate 162 TO tall Revarstetsae | Acydery all eee iene eee 
- | straight 
Length of skull (straight)..| 186" 184” 168" 156” 145.0" 194! | 144" 125" rar" 110.5" 
7 | 
Greatest breadth (squa- % GN NS NN % g | ¢ 4 Z g 
MAYOSAl)) eeeteretecre sisicisy nes. 6) < 46.2 52.2129) 4a-8) 2) 146ur 45.8 48.0 | 46.5 48.0 44.6 47.0 
Breadth of orbital process 
of frontal at distal end. . g.I O:8) 0 cts ew.coF istavers . 10.7? TOs3* ul eter 10 4° 10.0° 11,37 
Length of beak (straight)..| 71.0 72'3 69.0 69.3 66. 69.1! 69.4 67.2 66.1° 65.2 
Breadth of beak at middle | 
(GisGG)) Ase sb osmeneaeD 193 18.0 19.6 23.1 18.6 20.4 | (19:4 20.0 25.9 19.4 
Length of nasals........- 3.8 4.6 ALQe i|leacrers Buz ey | cashes 4.2 5.0 5.6 5.4 
Breadth of 2 nasals at distal 
ENG ieerac vaca sicieieisits cis 4.0 5.0 22 | Gracerate ss 5.9 Sapo 6.6 Bee 5.2 4.9 
Length of mandible 
(SELAT SHE) eeterayey- cise eee 95.2 98.0 oP) a bl reser 93.1 94.8 95-4 94.4 OT Oia lsrestereieie 
Length of mandible 
(GUEVEG) Memctlettete nici iasicperio lacus [ee acme, eee 98.6 TOL. 50 liners oe LO3;2) | eTOOLON Miner 
Depth of mandible at mid- 
Al Ginctevaisiwisis cece + Se Old |versise ass eT Nl seuss 6.2 7.0 6.9 6.4 72O0y || beater 
BALASNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKULL. 
Measurement. A SE Nairn, Scotland. 
MIRO Collen Oth eramere mete roy tener ak fer, o¥er-tared teks oie raes lay<Copapateleusis eeel etches’ s wesc , 100.0 % 100.0 
Greatestabreadthewewe sss circa oct laciaysettecarae eae obits (3) 47.1 45-8 
Bread theorsorbital border of frontal... .22/0. cee ccs esse (3) 10.6 10.7 
Merve uO tae Ameer peteret cesey aie sodas ails, shovslove aystaszia ovaee cla 2 Sia /ofele s (3 67.2 66.2 
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The agreement shown in the foregoing measurements is very close except in the 
case of the breadth across the squamosals. In regard to this measurement, it must 
be said that in all specimens of the several species of Lalenoptera it exhibits a 
considerable range of variation, indicative in part of a real individual variation of 
considerable extent, and in part, no doubt, to changes in the skulls in drying. 


17.5 in. added for premaxillz. 4 Least = 5.5 %. , east = 9.2%. : 
? Squamosals peculiarly broad. See Flower. 5 = 4 2g, To post. curved margin of maxilla. _ 
3 Least = 6.9%. 6) se = 72g. *? Number of specimens ; the California 


skull is not included. 
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NUMBER OF VERTEBR. 


Various European authors have recorded the number of vertebrae in specimens 
of B. physalus. These specimens were frequently not absolutely complete, and as 
there is some individual variation, the formule of different observers show a certain 
lack of conformity. This affects particularly the caudal vertebree, the most poste- 
rior of which are generally lacking in specimens preserved in museums. In the 
following table a number of records are brought together for comparison in the 
original form, and on p. 1387 the several vertebral formulee are modified in accord- 
ance with various indications which are discussed on a subsequent page. 

BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). 


EUROPEAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 








Author. Locality, Date. Cc. D. | L. Ca, Total. 
Flower Viieland Id. 1851 7 DAl 14 OF 15° 23 OF 24 60° 
o Katwijk 1841 7 U5 14 24 60 
Falmouth 1863 7 m5) TA 25 Gis 
Flower and Gray Isle of Wight 1842 7 Ae 15 18 + ° 54+ 
Van Beneden Borselaer 1869 7 14 15 25 61 
Lilljeborg (Bergen Museum) | (1862) | 7 15 15 25 62 
Heddle Laman Id. 1856 7 15 a 4;0 — 62 
Struthers Nairn 1884 7 15 15 25 62 
Delage Langrune 1885 | 7 4 15 26° 62 
Fischer St. Vigor 1847 5 Ay 16 25 62 
s St. Cyprien 1828 | 7 14 15 24" 60 
Menge Danzig 1874 7 Tinos 15 24 60 





























*“Tt is most probable that the 15th pair has been lost.” 


2c 


(Flower, P. Z. S., 1864, p. 415.) 


According to Van Beneden, fourteen or fifteen lumbar, though the place of attachment of 
the first chevron bone in the skeleton indicates but thirteen as belonging to this series.” 


(Flower.) 


*“The number of vertebrz is 61, the Jast being modelled in wood; but from the character of 


the 6oth I should say that there ought to be 2 below it.” 
*““The last pair was quite rudimentary and unconnected with the spinal column.” 


PLS. 1809;4p: 


609.) 


*“The chevron bones appear to be all present. 


608.) 


There are 18.” 


(Flower, P. Z. S., 1864, p. 414.) 


(Flower, 


(Flower, P. Z. S., 1869, p. 


*“ There are 61 vertebre; but the last is elongated and constricted in the middle, as if it 


really consisted of 2 united.”’ 
"The last well developed. There may have been a rsth pair.” 


(Flower, Z. c.) 


(Flower, /. ¢., p. 610.) 


*“Caudal vertebra 18, exclusive of those contained in the fin of the tail, which is preserved 


entire.” 
9 6 


(Delage.) 


(Gray, Zodl. Erebus and Terror, p. 50.) 
At the end of the 25th was found a little conical cartilage. 
represent a 26th caudal.” 

°“ The last rib is more elongated than the preceding ribs.” 
“Tt is probable that the last caudals were lost during dissection.” 


It seems to me to 


(Fischer, Cét. S. O. France, p. 75.) 
(Zbid., p. 79.) 


The r4th pair of ribs, as shown by the photograph, was as long as the preceding pair. 
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Formul for various American specimens are as follows: 


BALA{NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). AMERICAN, VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 























Museum. Locality. Date. al D. | is; Ca. | Total. 
=|= = — | |_ _ 
U.S. Nat. Mus., No. 16045 Cape Cod, Mass. 1876? | 7 | 14} 15 ‘j22(+3 2)|58 (+ 3?)=61 
Albany State Mus. “ = -* | T88o0) fez rat 6 25 62 
Ward’s Estab., Rochester Provincetown, Mass, 1893 | NLS LA ae 
Mus. Comp. Zodl., “ & 885 | 
Cambridge, Mass. ar owen | Tats a6 63 
Mus. Boston Soc. Nat. : 5 a 
IGE, Gloucester, Mass. TS7O V7 \ecsalew5 26 63 
Mus. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. | Sinepuxent Bay, Md. | 1868=9 | 7 |... | 15 Se | BC 
U.S. Nat. Mus.* Newfoundland. | gor | 7 tO! aa 25 62 





These various formulx exhibit a considerable divergence, with no special line 
of separation between the American and European specimens, As already re- 
marked, several of the formule require a certain amount of modification because 
the specimens were somewhat defective, the number of ribs and chevron bones 
actually present probably being less than the original number. These modifica- 
tions will now be considered, and afterwards a revised table of formule. 


RIBS. 


In skeletons of B. physalus which have been examined under favorable condi- 
tions, it has been noted that the last pair of ribs is much shorter than the penultimate 
pair and is not attached to the vertebral column. In other words, the last rib is 
normally a “floating” rib. It has also been observed that the first chevron bone 
is smaller than the second. These facts and other indications lead to the belief 
that museum skeletons in which the last pair of ribs is as long as the preceding 
pair and the first chevron as large, or nearly as large, as the second are defective in 
these parts. Granting this assumption to be correct, we will consider the various 
formule in the preceding tables. 

Regarding the Vlieland Id. skeleton (1851) Flower remarks: “There are 14 
pairs of ribs present; but as the 14th has not the characters usually met with in 
the last rib, and as the 15th vertebra has the end of the transverse process thick- 
ened and showing traces of an articular surface, it is most probable, as Van Beneden 
supposes, that the 15th pair has been lost.” (P. ZS, 1864, p.414). Flower also 
remarks that though Van Beneden cites 14 or 15 as the correct number of lumbar 
vertebrae “the place of attachment of the first chevron bone in the skeleton indicates 
but 13 as belonging to this series.” (Jd7d., p. 414). The formula for this skeleton 
with these corrections would be: 7, 15, 13, 27 = 62. 


?The x4th pair of ribs is as long as the preceding ones, and hence an additional pair is 


doubtless to be counted. de eee ae au hae 
2 As the first chevron in position is of large size, it is probable that an anterior one is wanting. 
The condition of the inferior carina of vertebra No. 36 indicates that such was the case. 
* The rsth pair of ribs is as long as the preceding pair, and hence 16 pairs may have been 


4 
present originally. Fetal. 
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For the Borselaer skeleton (1869) Van Beneden gives 14 pairs of ribs, but as 
the last pair is as long as the preceding one probably another should be counted, so 
that the formula would stand 7, 15, 14, 25 = 61. For the same reason one dorsal 
should be added in the case of the St. Vigor skeleton (1847), so that the formula 
would be 7, 15, 15, 25 = 62, and in the case of Menge’s Danzig skeleton (1874), 
making the formula 7, 15, 14, 24 = 60. 

Some of the American specimens appear to require modification in the same 
manner. 

The Cape Cod skeleton, No. 16045, as mounted, has 14 pairs of ribs and 15 
lumbar vertebree. The 14th pair of ribs, however, is aslongas the 18th pair, and 
hence it is very probable that an additional pair, or 15 in all, should be counted. 

The inferior carina of the vertebra immediately in front of the one to which 
the first chevron is attached is divided posteriorly, and it is probable that another 
chevron was originally attached there. The first chevron in position is large. 
Such being the case, and considering the statement just made regarding the ribs, 
the number of Jumbar vertebrae would be reduced to 13. The formula would then 
be 7,15, 18,23 + =58 +4. This formula appears exceptional in B. physalus unless 
such European authorities as Flower, Delage, Fischer, etc., have been mistaken. It 
will be noted, however, that Flower (45, 414) proposes 13 lumbars for the Vlie- 
land Id. skeleton. 

The formula given by Dwight (25, 212) for the Gloucester (Mass.) skeleton is 
7, 15, 15, 26 = 63. He states, however, that the inferior carina of the 15th 
lumbar is bifureated posteriorly, and hence it is possible that it belongs to the 
caudal series. His measurements show that the 15th pair of ribs is as long as the 
preceding ones, and it may be that a 16th “ floating” pair originally existed. In 
case these conditions existed, the formula would be 7, 16, 18, 27 = 63. 

In the skeleton in the State Museum, Albany, N. Y., the 13th rib is 5 ft. 7 in. 
long, while the 14th and last rib is 5 ft. 2 in. long. It thus appears that at 
least one additional pair of ribs was probably present originally. 

The first and second chevron bones in position are alike in size, from which it 
may be inferred that a smaller anterior one is missing. If these inferences are correct 
the vertebral formula for the skeleton: would be 7, 15, 14, 26 = 62. 

In the skeleton in the Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy, Cambridge, Mass., 
the 15th pair of ribs is as long as the 14th pair, so that it is quite likely there was 
originally a 16th pair. As to the chevrons, the first in position is only about one 
fourth the size of the second, showing that no more are to be allowed for in that 
direction. With the modification indicated, the formula for this skeleton would be 
7, 16, 14, 26 = 63. 

The Newfoundland feetus which I carefully dissected had 16 pairs of ribs. 
This number was also found by Struthers in the Peterhead specimen (Journ. Anat. 
and Phys., 1871, p. 116). This 16th rib on the right side was 30 in. long, on the 
left side, 22 in.. The 15th pair of ribs was 72 in. long. Flower states that in the 
Margate skeleton the 15th pair of ribs was nearly as long as the 14th, so that 
there may have been a 16th pair in this skeleton also. (P. Z S.,, 1869, p. 608.) 
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It appears, therefore, that in European specimens the number of ribs varies from 14 
to 16 pairs, and in American specimens, 15 to 16 pairs. 

With the modifications indicated above, the various European and American 
formule will stand as follows: 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA, REVISED. 


















































Author or Museum, Locality. Date. |C.)D.| L. | Ca. | Total. Remarks, 
EUROPEAN. 
Flower Viieland Id. | 1851 |7|r5|13 [27 62 
s Katwijk | 1841 | 7 |15| 14 |2 60 
5 Falmouth 1863 |7|15/14 |26 |62 
Flower and Gray Isle of Wight | 1842 |7|15)15 |26 |63 |8 caudals added for the 
| tay | number concealed in 
| | the flukes. 
Van Beneden Borselaer | 1869 | 7/15; 14 |25 |61 
Lilljeborg Coast of Norway | .... |7|15|15 |25 |62 
Heddle Laman Id. | 1856°| 7 |15| —4io— |62 “ Absolutely correct ”’ 
| (Heddle). 
Struthers Nairn | 1884 |7|15]}15 |25 |62 
Delage Langrune | 1885 |7|ral 15 |26 [62 
Fischer St. Vigor | 1847 |7 [15] 15 Lbs 62 
S St. Cyprien | 1828 | 7 |r4} 15 |24 +160 + (+ 2 = 62) 
Menge Danzig | 1874 |7|15/14 |24 [60 
AMERICAN, 
U.S. N. M. 16045 Cape Cod, Mass. [1876 ? | 7 [15] 13/23 +|58 +-| (+ 3 = 61) 
Albany Mus. ce x 1880 |7]|15| 14|/26 |62 | 
Rochester Provincetown, “ 1893 | 7/15] 14 7: |-- 
Cambridge Mus. - - 1880 |7|16) 14|26 63 
Boston Mus. _ Gloucester “ 1870 | 7/16] 13/2 63 
Phila. Mus. Sinepuxent Bay, Md. |1868-9 Filler UGA lees ne Type of B. tectirostris. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. Newfoundland |tg0r | 7/16] 14/25 |62 Foetus. 
| eS] 











The most frequent formule for the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebree of 
European specimens shown by this revised table are: 7,15, 14, and 7,15,15. A 
comparison with American specimens can scarcely be made with advantage as 
there are but six of these with complete formule as against eleven European speci- 
mens. The formule of two of the American specimens, however, agree with one of the 
two most frequent European formule above cited. In two other cases the Ameri- 
ean formula is 7,16,14. This might be considered as of some importance were it 
not that sixteen dorsals are indicated in two European specimens, as already noted 
on p. 136. A fifth American formula—7, 15, 13—is repeated in the Vlieland 
Id. skeleton, according to the interpretation of Flower. 

On the whole, the facts regarding the vertebral formula do not appear to 
point to specific distinctness between European and American specimens, but the 
matter cannot be pronounced upon with entire satisfaction until more American 
specimens have been examined. 

In Struthers’s Nairn (Scotland) specimen the 2d and 3d pairs of ribs had 
eapitular processes, or beaks; in Van Beneden’s Borselaer specimen, the 1st and 
2d pairs; in Heddle’s Laman Id. specimen, the 2d, 3d, and 4th pairs. Other Euro- 
pean specimens present still different combinations. In the American specimen in 
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the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass., the first three pairs of 
ribs have capitular processes; in the Gloucester (Mass.) specimen, the 2d and 3d 
pairs; in No. 16045, U.S. N. M., Cape Cod, Mass., the 2d, 3d, and 4th pairs. 

In the type of B. tectirostris (Cope) the 1st rib is double-headed, as shown in 
pl. 4, fig. 4, and pl. 6, fig. 8. The rib is 803 in. long (straight) to the middle point 
of the broad distal end; the breadth at the distal end, 74 in. The supplementary 
head is 6§ in. long in a straight line, and 24 in. broad at the free end. <A pre- 
cisely similar first rib is described by Van Beneden as occurring in the Borselaer 
specimen (4, 27-80, fig.). This peculiarity was formerly considered of specific 
or even generic importance, but recent investigations, especially those of Sir Wm. 
Turner, lead to the conclusion that this conformation is properly to be regarded as 
an individual variation (see Turner, Journ. Anat. and Phys., 5, 1871, pp. 848-861). 


CHARACTERS OF VERTEBR2. 


The number of vertebrie in LB. physalus has already received attention (p. 184). 
The characters of the cervical vertebree given by Flower in the diagnosis cited in a 
previous page (p. 181) are found in American specimens (see Dwight, 35, 213-217, 
pl. 1, and this work, pl. 4, fig. 4, and pl. 5, fig. 1, type of DB. tectirostris Cope). 
Struthers (86, 382) gives as characteristic of the 3d to the 7th cervicals of adult 
B. physalus the following : 

3d and 4th. Transverse processes slanting obliquely backward. 

5th. Transverse processes directed horizontally outward. 

6th. Transverse process directed a little forward. Inferior transverse process 
usually more or less incomplete. 

7th. Superior transverse process robust; inferior transverse process almost 
entirely absent. 

These characters were found in the Gloucester (Mass.) specimen described by 
Dwight (35, 218, 217, figs. 5-7), and occur also in No. 16045, U. S. N. M., Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

Among the characters of the caudal vertebrae which may be considered impor- 
tant are the positions in which the foramina and processes appear or disappear. 
Some of these points in European and American specimens are brought together in 
the following table : 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. CHARACTERS OF VERTEBRA. 








| | | 
| Janzig’ || | 
Falmouth, |St. Vigor, Langrune,| Danze |Gravesend,} Nairn, ||(Mus.Comp.|Gloucester,|Cape Cod,| Cape Cod, 
Character. | England, | France, France, many England, | Scotland, Zool., Mass., Mass., Mass., 
| _1863, 1847, 1885, 1874 3 1859, 1884, Cambridge, 1870, 1880 No. 16045 
Flower. | Fischer. | Delage. 2 Murie. |Struthers. Mass.) Dwight. | (Albany). |U.S. N. M. 
| Menge. y 
2 
Neural spine appears ) | ; 
last on SENG: ‘ 52 st 51 (?) St 5° SOT 2 52 st 5° 
Last distinct diapophy- 
sis on veitebis No. a 5° 51 (7) | 49(?) st 48 or 49 || 49 49 ca 48 
First perforated dia ) 
pees on vertebra 44 | 42 44 (?) —— 44 44 44 45 = 43 
OO, peer scccceces 
First complete inferior 
arterial foramen on _ — — _— 49 49 50 50 — 50 
vertebra (NO, Ji -.c5 
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The European specimens show a substantial agreement in these characters 
with the American specimens and with each other, but in the case of the Borselaer 
skeleton, as reported by Van Beneden (4), the first vertebra with perforated 
transverse process is much farther back in the series than in other specimens. This 
striking peculiarity may perhaps be safely regarded as an individual variation, 

CHEVRON BONES. 


In Balenoptera physalus the series of chevrons begins anteriorly with a small 
bone, followed by a very large one, after which the bones decrease gradually in 
size to the posterior end of the series. Van Beneden made the following sienifi- 
cant remarks in connection with the Borselaer skeleton: “The chevron bones are 
21 in number; the last three of the caudal vertebree are alone without them. We 
count among these bones the osseous rudiments visible in the cartilages, and which 
are very rarely preserved. Without particular attention, we should not have found 
in all but 15 of these bones” (4, 24.) There is little doubt that the series found 
in the majority of specimens in museums is incomplete, and the variations cannot, 
therefore, be relied upon in investigations of this kind. The numbers recorded in 
various Kuropean and American specimens are as follows: 


BAL AENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. CHEVRONS. 














European Specimens. American Specimens, 

Locality. No. of Chevrons. Authority. Locality. No. of Chevrons. Museum. 
Borselaer (1869) 21 Van Beneden |/Cape Cod, Mass. 15 Cambridge, Mass. 
Falmouth (1863) 18 Flower Gloucester, “ 16 Boston, ‘i 
Langrune (1885) 16° Delage Cape Cod, “ 13 Albany, N. Y. 
(Cra Al 8 Muri “ “ 8 U.S. Nat. Mus., 

el (1859) 15 urle Le i No. 16045. 
Nairn (1884) 13 Struthers 











STERNUM. 

In Flower’s diagnosis quoted above (p. 131) the sternum is thus referred to : 
“Sternum broader than long, in the form of a short, broad cross, of which the pos- 
terior arm is very narrow ; it might perhaps be compared to the heraldic trefoil ; it 
is subject, however, to considerable individual variation.” 

In comparing figures of the sternum of European specimens, the variation at 
first appears excessive, but one soon perceives that much of it is due to differences 

in age. The figures brought together on pp. 140 and 141 show the sternum of 
various European and American specimens. (See text figs. 8 to 32.) 

In the midst of this wide variation the sternum of immature individuals takes 
quite uniformly the form of a trefoil with short stem and wings, and deeply emar- 
ginate anterior border, as shown in the St. Vigor, Lofoten Ids., and Brussels Museum 
specimens. It also occurs in the National Museum specimens Nos. 16089 and 

1 The chevron bones appear to be all present” (Flower). 


? Thirteen well developed, the first small, the last two cartilaginous. 
* The first large and hence probably preceded originally by a smaller one. 
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Fic, 11. Fic. 12. FIG. 13. 
Fic, 15. 
Fic. 17. Fic. 16. 
Fic. 18. FIG. 19. FIG. 20. 


STERNUM OF BALAZNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L,.). 


Fic. 8.—CarrE Cop, Mass. No. 16039 U.S.N.M. Im. Fic. 9.—Lororen Ips., Norway. Im. (FROM 
Sars.) Fic. 10.—Capre Cop, Mass. No. 16045 U.S. N. M. Im. Fic. 11.—Sr. Vicor, FRANCE. JR. (FROM GER- 
VAIS.) Fic. 12.—(BRUSSELS Mus.) JR. (FROM VAN BENEDEN.) FIG. 13.-FINMARK, Norway. AD. (FRoM MALM.) 
FIG. I4.--ABBEVILLE, FRANCE, AD. (FROM GERVAIS.) Fic. 15.—CAYEUX, FRANCE. JR. (FROM FISCHER.) 
Fic. 16.—RocHEsTEeR, N. Y. AD. Fic. 17.—GRo1x Ip., FRANCE. AD. 2? (FROM FISCHER.) FIG. 18.—LANGRUNE, 
France. Ap. 6 (FROM DELAGE.) FIG. 19.--(CHRISTIANIA Mus.) AD. (FROM SARs.) Fic. 20,—(ALBANY Mus., 
Nopy.) AD; 
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FIG. 27. Fic. 28. FIG. 32. 
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Fic. 29. Fic. 30. "Fic. 31. 


STERNUM OF BALENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). 


Fic. 21.—VLIELAND i:; NETHERLANDS. Ap. @ (FROM VAN xENEDEN.) FIG. 22; HERAULE: FRANCE. 
Ap. 2? (FROM GerRVAIS.) FIG. 23.—BORSELAER, NETHERLANDS. Ap. (FROM MAN BENEDEN.) Fic. 2A DATONNE: 
France. AD. (FROM GERVAIS.) FIG. 25.—(CAMBRIDGE Mus., Mass.) AD. aS 26.—F ALMOUTH, ENGLAND. An: 
4 (FROM FLoweER.) FIG. 27.—PETERHEAD, ScoTLAND. AD. (FROM STRUTHERS.) Fic. 28.—ST. CYPRIEN, 
France. AD. ¢ (FROM FISCHER.) FIG. 29.—(BosTON Mus., Mass.) IM. (Frou DyicHt) Ric: 30.—THE 
SAME, REVERSED. (FROM A SKETCH.) FIG. 31.—BORDIGHERA, Iraty. Ap. (FROM GervAIs.) Fic. 
FORNIA, AD. (WISTAR Inst., Puita., B. velifera?) 
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16045 from Cape Cod, Mass. (See pl. 7, fig. 4.) The Cayeux specimen, cited by 
Fischer as young, appears to be exceptional in having the anterior border entire, 
with a vacuity below it, and the stem and wings scarcely differentiated. A close 
approximation to the normal form of the immature sternum is perpetuated in the 
adult in Malm’s Finmark specimen, and Sars’s Christiania Museum specimen. The 
latter leads to the more extraordinary adult form exhibited by the Groix Id., Albany 
(N. Y.) museum, Rochester (N. Y.) museum, and Langrune specimens, in which 
the anterior emargination is generally pronounced and the wings long and pointed. 
A quite different adult form is shown in the Vlieland Id., Herault, Borselaer 
(Schelde R.), Bayonne, and Cambridge (Mass.) museum specimens, in which the 
anterior border is convex, forming a fourth projection and converting the trefoil 
into a quatrefoil. This is carried to an extreme in Struthers’s Peterhead specimen, 
in which the stem is aborted, and in the St. Cyprien specimen, in which the anterior 
portion is very large, with a straight margin and a vacuity within it. Finally, we 
have a variation in which the anterior and lateral limbs are merged together, as 
shown in the Falmouth and Cambridge (Mass.) museum specimens. 

In all these variations the American specimens run parallel with the European 
ones, 





FIG, 34. Fic. 36. 


SCAPULA OF BAL4ENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 


Fic. 33.—LoroTen Ips., Norway. Jr. (FROM Sars.) FIG. 34.—SINEPUXENT BAY, MARYLAND. IM. ¢ 
Type or B. tectirostris (COPE). Fic. 35.—CApE Cop, Mass. Im. No. 16039 U.S. N.M. Fic. 36.—Cape Cop, 
Mass. Im. No. 16045 U.S. N. M. 

PECTORAL LIMBS. 


The figures of the scapula of B. physalus published by Malm (64, pl. 3, fig. 
5) and Fischer (44, pl. 2, fig. 4) show the superior, or spinal, border quite evenly 
convex and the acromion low. These are probably incorrect, as Menge’s photo- 
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graph (69) shows this bone as having the central part of the spinal border straight, 
the posterior part sharply bent downward, the anterior part somewhat so, and the 
acromion well raised above the level of the glenoid fossa. Sars’s drawing (77, pl. 
3, fig. 10) of a Lofoten Ids. specimen is intermediate between Menge’s and those of 
Fischer and Malm. (See text fig. 33, p. 142.) 

In the type of B. tectirostris (Cope) from Maryland (text fig. 35 ; pl. 6, fig. 2) the 
scapula is of the same form as shown in Menge’s photograph of the Danzig specimen, 
as is that of the Cape Cod (Mass.) adult in the Albany museum, and the National 
Museum specimens Nos. 16039 and 16045, also from Cape Cod (text figs. 85 and 
36; pl. 7, figs. 1 and 2). Dwight writes of the Gloucester (Mass.) specimen: “The 
superior border [of the scapula] is pretty regularly curved, except that toward the 
last fourth it inclines rather suddenly downward” (85, 222). 

The greatest length of the scapula in three adult European specimens is 27.6 % 
of the length of the skull. In the Albany museum (N. Y.) adult it is 27.9 %, and 
in three immature American specimens 25.3 %. In two European specimens the 
radius is 17.2 % the length of the skull, and in two American specimens 17.5 %. 

The number of phalanges found in specimens mounted in museums is commonly 
reduced from the natural number by the loss of one or more pieces in the process 
of maceration to remove the flesh. The numbers included in the following table 
are probably quite complete. Those quoted from Struthers and Dwight represent 
their own dissections. The metacarpals are excluded : 


BALAENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. PHALANGES. 








Locality. Authority. Length. |II. | III. | IV V. | Carpals. Remarks. 
ft. in. 
St. Cyprien, France... Fischer. |84 0] 4| 6 | 5 |4 (ors) 6" 
WicksScotland. .:... . Struthers. |65to66 | 4|7 | 7 AG) exeeue Aged. 
Peterhead, Scotland. .. : 640 ol 316 is 3 5 
(Albany Mus., N. Y.).| F.W.T. |63 of 4] 6 | 5 3 ileraetecre 


(Cambridge Mus., 











Miass3) seisiciec te cts ese: Ibnteres § | eases ae |G Bi ant | Neeaeet ewe 
Stornoway, Scotland...| Struthers. |60 6)|4) 6 | 5 eulteoecos 
Borselaer, Netherl....) Van Beneden.55 OE R2nleSar eS 3 5 
Nairn, Scotland....... Struthers. [50 of 3] 6 | 5 3 teens 
Gloucester, Mass.. .... Dwight. |48 0} 4] 6 | 4 2 6 
Lofoten Ids., Norway... Sars. Ao. 853 4)5 1/05 4 5 
Wie b Cram! e-vetsteret: yOu 5 Been ier 
Macalister. |) .:....- Zitat el ara leer steael 
Capo Vado, Italy...... Gamerano: ||) =... An On 6 3. | cree 
Langrune, France..... Delage eran |\ieae sei al Ono 2 aaa leery aoe : 
Kiikenthal. | ...... \eavalliera lie 3 rch sexe | Embry 0, 38 em. long. 
“ eeu eA alg, 7 Shee | eeerer 4 HO} cae ae 
a | EEY=1 ey o0 ks eye al © Bi liksrrctarefs 58 




















Doubtless includes the ossified pisiform cartilage. ay 3 

2Includes the pisiform cartilage. The formula is for the left side. I he right side had the 
following: IL, 4; IIL,6;1V.,5; V.,2. ° Norwegian measure. Plus one “encore cartilagineuse. 

® Kiikenthal’s formule include one more phalanx in each digit than given above, but it is 
obvious from his figures that the metacarpals are included, His remark, that these specimens con- 
firm the law that more phalanges are present in the embryo than in the adult, does not, therefore, 


hold good when Struthers’s Wick (Scotland) specimen is considered. (Anatom. Anszetg., 5, 1890, 
PP- 5 51.) 
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The most frequent formula for mature individuals, or those above sixty feet, 
appears to be—II., 4; IIL, 6; IV., 5; V., 3. The Albany (New York) and Storno- 
way (Scotland) specimens have this formula. The Gloucester (Massachusetts) 
specimen is the same on the right side, except that the fifth finger has one less 
phalanx. There is, therefore, no ground for the specific separation of American 
and European specimens on the basis of the segmentation of the digits. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE SKELETON. 


‘The number of European skeletons of B. physalus of which there are detailed 
measurements on record is not so large as one might expect, considering the numer- 
ous instances in which specimens have stranded on that side of the Atlantic. Com- 
panyo’s Monographie Ilustrée is not accessible to me, but I have consulted the data 
furnished by Flower, Murie, Sars, Van Beneden, Struthers, Malm, and others. Such 
of the measurements of different specimens as are comparable are reduced to per- 
centages of the length of the skull, and brought together in the following table, 
with similar measurements of some American specimens, including the type of B. 
tectirostris (Cope) : : 


BALZENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKELETON. 








































































| anil [ ® 
eee Nee d Ee ae ae eer 58 ‘ 243 $ 
tees | ie oA ; - a | a at 732 3 
BES | sg | Gee | 28 | fm | a, | 28 | 285 | &. 
fa” xe SOR of re uD -" Gg icy 
sig Ons g2g | ng sag 243 se 53 ee 
aes “= asa 2 S56 aye 3 "op POs 0 
E as Sis E & 2H oS 200 = 
55 | ES 32S 5 BS 8. |) ok Ba og cS 
S25 ec LES se J 2 = 2 a 
= | = os ZB Nees xe BS 80% 2 
s a 
Sexpandeaceaanmcrcrinier 6 ad. é ad. | Sancitaees 6 ad. 3 ad. | ad. g {Po Hug seterseiets 
Total length of whale.....] ...... 7 Das | sossieests 60' 0" | 50’ 0” OS40% Vi|Wre ee sere 48,00 lll afer 47’ to 48"! 
) 
ss co] "skeleton </-||| 660% "67° (Gi 160) WOR | Hercrerr= [lire epsinrere O20) erry ror | erate ioe 157 gen AS eye 
| 
Length of skull (straight)..| 186" 184" | 180" 168" 145.0” | 1g2.0''* | 189.5” 144" 125" Iii 
4 g é gual eee & & é g 4 
Greatest breadth of axis. . 23.1 ZA Oy Weechetess 25.0 ZOWG Ml nstevaratsvaysy | 23.2 20.3 20.4 20.7 
Depth of body of axis..... | beanavetastsumt|esseneyers sets 5.4 CEE | Bercin conic 4.8 4.6 4.8 5.8 
Greatest breadth 1st dor-| | 
Salle, etter pes eee ade eee Meteora leer 19.0 Tia reese \eoteye 18.0 18.1 18.8 
Depth centrum Ist dorsal..]...... |] ..... 4.5 4.4 od Sn enie See) Mesa 5-2 5.8 6.0 
Greatest breadth 1st lum- 
barseiecete Uae ators Gucarerecerehl Mrerstcete aah 23.9 Pee) CAL bog. asooe 22.2 23.5 25.6 26.5 
Depth centrum Ist lum- | 
Das ceteimiversrckerese’ axevarer csc | Meretanecoremn lla rancuetors 5.0 Rioue GLO e iy aaisretees 5e5 5.9 6.2 6.4 
Greatest breadth Ist cau- 
dal Ae Moke Per cosets |b ne x61428)|) 16:6)" TOQ1E | eyryery sb Alero 16.17 TQV2ie0 Nee eee 
Depth centrum Ist caudal..] ...... | ...... 6.4 6.8 FEO). | |Parotzicretehaval | heneyevaveee 6.8 7.6 7.6 
Greatest lengthofsternum..| 11.2 TOL 3 ay velere ete 10,1 Bes saat 8.9 8.9 Fe Ds onl \erctele anata 
<S (breadth, *35 <9) 3.1! 13.0) TS G|vespaevee 13.1 T246% j|Sa sede 13.9 10.9° LeZHO le all erewone vans ae 
- * ** scapula..| 27.4 28.0 | Fe 27.9 27.0 26.0 27.9 24.1 25.6 27.1 
«« ‘depth, “ a alle ti) 16.8 15.9 16.1 15.5 16.1 16.4 14.3 16.0 16.1 
Length of radius.........- 17.0 Leds alevexctersasy ||itetaiay scare 17.9 17.5 17.4 16.2 17.6 19.9 
‘s ““ ulna (extreme)...| 19.3 LQ: Of ml fer averereton ||lPstetetexeie 18.619 18.5 19.0 18.0 18.4 18.4 
' Straight. ® This is tbe 38th vert. ; the 36th = 19.0 %. 
2 7 inches are added for last 3 caudals, which are probably missing. 7 This is the 38th vert. ; the 36th = 18.4 %. 
351 in, added for premaxillz. *Vert. No. 36. 
42d lumbar. * Broken. 


5 Vert. No. 38. 1091 inches added for olecranon. 
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The agreement of the various measurements is, on the whole, a close one, and 
where discrepancies appear there is no evidence of a constant difference between 
European and American specimens. Dwight’s specimen from Gloucester, Mass., 
according to his measurements, has a smaller scapula than any other specimen, 
while the type of B. tectirostris has a longer radius. The same differences do not 
obtain in the other two American specimens. They may be individual or due to a 
difference in the manner of taking the measurements. In the case of Dwight’s 
Gloucester (Mass.) specimen, the short radius indicated by the measurements is not 
found in figure 12, plate 6, of his article. 

Much more significant than these differences is the agreement between Dwight’s 
specimen and that from Nairn, Scotland, measured by Prof. Struthers (88, 330). 
The proportions of the vertebrze are practically identical; the difference in the size 
of the scapula, as already stated, is not confirmed by the other American specimens. 


SUMMARY. 


The consideration of the various external and osteological characters of Ba- 
lenoptera physalus and of American specimens resembling that species has now 
been completed as far as circumstances will permit. While numerous discrep- 
ancies have been detected in individual cases, the evidence as a whole points 
unmistakably, in my opinion, to the conclusion that the same species occurs on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and I believe that with further investigation and fuller 
data the discrepancies which have been pointed out will be found to rest on 
individual or sex variation, or lack of conformity in measurements. 

One point, however, appears to me to be worthy of special attention: The 
maximum and average total length of both sexes is less for Newfoundland speci- 
mens than for those taken at the Norwegian whaling stations in Finmark, or 
captured or stranded on other parts of the European coasts. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the importance and real meaning of this 
apparent difference in size. Three alternatives suggest themselves. It may be 
(1) a real difference; or (2) it may be due to an exaggeration of the measure- 
ments by the Norwegian whalers; or (8) it may arise from the fact that the 
Norwegian and Newfoundland whales belong to the same herds, and that the 
largest individuals have been killed. As to the second alternative, it has to be 
said that while the measurement may be exaggerated there is no evidence that 
such is the case. The third point is of more importance. The Norwegian meas- 
-urements quoted from Cocks were for whales captured off Finmark between 
1885 and 1886, a decade before the Newfoundland fishery began. There was 
ample time for the largest individuals to be killed off. But it is necessary to 
prove that the herds of the eastern and western Atlantic mingle together. The 
present evidence of such a commingling cannot be considered conclusive. Hence, 
the difference in size between the Norwegian and American individuals still has 
validity. It cannot by itself, however, be considered as proof of specific distinctness, 
as it is quite allowable to suppose that there may be separate herds belonging 
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to the same species in which the average of size is different. This view seems 
most reasonable in the case in question, considering the remarkable correspond- 
ence in proportions and other characters. 

To my mind, the demonstration of the specific identity of the “Common Fin- 
back” of the eastern and western Atlantic in the foregoing pages is practically 
complete. That the average size of the specimens taken on the two sides of the 
ocean does not agree, is a matter to be explained hereafter, but standing by 
itself it does not, I think, invalidate the demonstration. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF B. PHYSALUS IN GREENLAND. 


Robert Brown and others have stated that the Greenlanders recognize two 
or more species of large Finbacks under the name of Tunnolik. There appears 
not to have been as yet an opportunity for a zodlogist to treat the matter 
critically on the basis of specimens of different kinds actually examined and com- 
pared, but cetological literature contains some few data bearing upon the subject. 

Scoresby gives a few measurements and a brief description of a “ Physalis 
found dead in Davis’s Strait, 105 feet” long (84,1, p. 481). This is more likely to 
have represented an American Sulphurbottom than B. physalus (L.), although 
the length is no doubt exaggerated, Eschricht gives measurements of a Tun- 
nolik which H. P. C. Moller examined in 1843, but this was also probably a 
Sulphurbottom., 

In his Oversigt af Skandinaviens Hvaldjur, Lilljeborg (64,47 and 55) gives a 
few measurements of, and some notes on, a skeleton from Greenland in the Copen- 
hagen museum, which is probably to be regarded as representing B. physalus. 
The description is as follows : 


“The skeleton is from a young animal, with loose vertebral epiphyses and 
with the outer parts of the annular transverse processes of the 8d to the 6th 
cervical vertebra cartilaginous. The number of vertebre is 61, of which 24 
are caudal vertebrae. All the Jumbars, as well as the posterior dorsals, are keeled 
along the under side of the body, though the keel is least marked anteriorly. 
The 13 anterior caudals do not decrease largely in length backward. The 
transverse processes of the most posterior dorsals are with rounded terminations, 
and also that of the 1st lumbar, and are also directed a little backward, whereas, 
on the contrary, the latter are directed forward. The transverse processes of the 
6 anterior dorsals are directed forward, the most anterior the most strongly, and 
that of the 6th little marked, but still so that the line drawn from the middle 
of the tip of one to the same place on the other lies in front of the middle of the 
body of the vertebra. The transverse processes oi the 7 posterior dorsals are 
directed backward, but of these the first and last less strongly. The transverse 
processes of the 7th and 8th dorsals are directed straight out on the sides. All the 
transverse processes of the lumbosacrals, with exception of the last, are, however, 
directed forward. Processus spinosi inferiores 18.” 


The characters of the vertebree above given agree with those of the Mas- 
sachusetts skeleton in the National Museum, but in the latter the anterior dorsals 
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are only very slightly keeled below. The number of chevrons cited by Lilljeborg 
is two more than in any American specimen of B. physalus 1 have examined, but 
Flower’s Falmouth (Eng.) specimen had the same number as the Greenland 
skeleton, as will be seen by reference to p. 139. 

Lilljeborg’s measurements are as follows: 


BALAINOPTERA PHYSALUS. GREENLAND. SKELETON. 








| Greenland. 
Measurement. (Copenhagen Mu- 
seum.)! 
ft. in. 
Hen ptheoteskel Eton erty ser reere eet ser- cesses ciicicanievae nk Se | 53.0 
MEEMNANIGID Ciyiycice, eine nii. corey a Ae eee 13’ to 14’ 
Periphery, of mandible at the middle.......-2...-..00.s2+0+- | 23 
Mengstibotibodyofnrst lumbar. <2 6 occ sacccs seo osceeceee | ° 9 
Breadthofsbodyiob first: lumbar so... 1-.%..c-.seeeme sega cccce: o if 
Length of transverse process of first lumbar...............-. | 1 22 
eeamDOdynotshiteenth\ lumbar. stsccotsecleinncecomenn i) oss 
Breadthiof body of fifteenth lumbar 22. ..2. i200 cecucccuewus| “1 of 
Menrihvofsbodysor first: caudal)... 62 <<less ese e dere o 11 
iBreadthwor body, ofehirst caudal’ s.r dees sce asi veers cts meee Tat 
Wengthiombody of third caudal 24/0204) carta «ic soiete esos eee o 11} 
iBreadthwonbodyton thirdicaudall. 2... jac. cine ve 00 ae +e ess dele I of 
Length of transverse process of third caudal................. o 53 
Breadth of transverse process of third caudal................ o 63 
Distance between outer angles of processus obliqui of third caudal o 43 
iengthvofmeural spine of third caudaliis...5...c0e sees oes o roy 
pememaas ody ob uithycattdalsiac.-:cjfe acres crecrercieqerek riers o 114 
Breadthwotbodysof fitthy caudal 2a cr. ste, .csjciclerc <eieidsieveye ciel es 1 1% 
Meng Ehgofmlastaea caltercrrejeieis els cists ol rousiensisiasisie!=. shave were eletarae o 1 
ppm S CCID WL 525) love yates ots orci 'e.o sisy arevatararei slate: eveioveretede. crete I 3h 
BKEACtAWO HeSHELMUM epee ese) croieis/ov4/a\eie sonore. fel’ 2is/siel/sisiovecsrelesets\ajeieuchs 1 83 
HET tv fetiTSberDisre,2r pf apegereateits o7o-s in <a), «:a\s a¥e,s)ave  s/sterer sieve opeleiesiels 3. gt 
“ “ scapula from glenoid cavity to the opposite upper border 2 0 
Bea ct lame UCLOmenetar te tevenste ciererorofa foicfolel e's, ohc) sia stercievensiatsten ets s1stclolicts 3 IE 
Feta LM MeACLOMII ON eter setelohcvasetotevalsieyelets\s ie elsisiereiolel«(e(eie)sieleirteiaiele Oo If 
MRM IIUTTNEL (Shy oh ats,20 skers nte salen) sje nie! ovale-e: vie cig-ooeue obaeiccsiere r 74 
SMa LO) LIP FOL OLECLATIOM ere petarelc ctaretolshoverersuetaielelole’erelerels 2 4¢ 
MEME A CLUS eet yieyt rein eciacte icis clecrseivsistsie iets stesters taints 2 38 
«  “ one pectoral limb from head of humerus........... 6 7 





OPINIONS OF EUROPEAN CETOLOGISTS REGARDING THE OCCURRENCE OF B, PHYSALUS IN 
AMERICAN WATERS. 


In the Ostéographie (8, 236) Van Beneden and Gervais express the opinion 
that Cope’s Sibbaldius tectirostris is probably the same as B. physalus (for which 
they use the name B. musculus), but they had not seen the type, nor did they enter 
into any discussion of the subject. In 1889, again, Van Beneden includes Green- 
land in the range of this species, probably on the basis of the observations of Fa- 
bricius (7, 224), and remarks, “ various authors have reported it at New England,” 
referring doubtless to the observations of Dudley, Cope, and Allen. 


' Swedish measure. 
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In the work previously cited (8, 171), Van Beneden and Gervais seem to 
regard the species described by Holboll under the Eskimo name Kiporkarnak as 
probably representing this species, but Eschricht was in doubt as to this, and cer- 
tainly Holbéll’s description is not favorable to this view. It is in part as follows: 


«“ Above on the head it had many rows of high tubercles of rounded form, 3 to 
4 in. broad, and perhaps as high. They were located at equal distances from each 
other; hence, in rows. . . . The furrows on the neck and breast reach about 
as far back as in B. longimana | Megaptera), but stand much wider apart. The 
pectorals, which must be regarded as long, were, however, shorter than in JD. 
longimana. They are quite narrow, and have some irresular emarginations, one 
large emargination is to be seen about in the middle. . . . The color 
Ww hale, —black on the back and on the sides, white on the belly ; the underside of 
the pectorals and flukes white, on the latter with a black band.” (37, 197.) 


It is clear, I think, that this was a Humpback and not a Finback whale.  Es- 
chricht states that Holb6él] saw this whale only from the deck of a vessel, and asks 
very pertinently how he knew that it was the same as the A¢porkarnak of the Es- 
kimos. Fabricius, doubtless, employed this native name correctly, and certainly 
for a very different animal from that described by Holbdll, as above. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SULPHURBOTTOM, BALZNOPTERA MUSCULUS (Lixy.). 


The characters of the Sulphurbottom or Blue whale, the largest of the Finbacks 
and of all living animals, have been set forth with exactness in the writings of 
Sars (78 and 79), Collett (20), Hallas (60), and Reinhardt (75). That a similar 
or identical species frequents the Atlantic coast of North America has been known 
for a long time, but specimens have very rarely found their way into American 
museums, and exact observations on its external characters are equally hard to find. 
Fortunately, at the new southern station of the Cabot Steam Whaling Company, 
Newfoundland, Sulphurbottoms are taken in large numbers, and I had opportunities 
in the summer of 1901 to make a careful examination of numerous specimens. 

The characters ascribed to 5. musculus by Sars are as follows (79, 18): 


“The length of full-grown individuals is 90 feet [Norwegian]; and it is not 
improbable that it may extend to 100 feet, so that this whale is to be regarded as 
the giant of all animals now living. 

“The body is less slender than in the ordinary Finbacks [ 2. physalus], but not 
quite so thick-set as in the Little Piked whale |B. acuto-rostrata|. The greatest 
depth is contained about 54 times in the total length, and the body behind the 
navel decreases in size gradually to the root of the flukes. 

“The color is everywhere, as well on the back as on the belly, uniform gray- 
blue, sometimes lighter, sometimes darker. 

“On the pectoral region is generally found a larger or smaller number of small 
milk-white spots. 

“The length of the mouth is quite great, as in full-grown individuals it may 
be contained in the total length about 43 times. The upper jaw, seen from above, 
is proportionately much broader than in the two preceding species |B. physalus 
and B. acuto-rostrata|, as it begins first to decrease in breadth at the middle of the 
length, so that the margins are quite strongly rounded and the snout rather blunt. 

“Pectoral fins proportionately larger than in the other species of the genus, but 
generally not more than 4 the total length. Their form is somewhat different, 
in that they are more falcate, with the hind angle lying anterior to the middle 
of the length of the fin. On the outer side they are of the color of the body; on 
the inner side and along the whole anterior convex margin, pure white. 

“Dorsal fin extremely small and thin, triangular, and hes far back, at the 
beginning of the last fourth of the length of the body, and a good deal behind 
a vertical line drawn through the anus. 

“Flukes about the same color on the lower side as on the upper, or a little 
lighter. 

“Whalebone all dark blue-black.” 
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As we see above, Sars gives the length of 5. musculus as 90 ft. (Norwegian), 
but expresses the opinion that it may extend to 100 ft. (Norwegian) * in some cases. 
In 1877, Collett remarked of the species (20, 161): 


“The usual length of the Blue whale is about 72 : He in. * (22 m.); while 
individuals are frequently caught that are barely 65 ft. 7 in. (20 m.), sometimes 
specimens are obtained which are between 81 ft. 8 in. aaa 91 ft. 10 in. (28 m.) 
in length. Ona single occasion Foyn observed from his boat an individual whose 
length he estimated at 132 ft. 10 in, (404 m.), but as he had another in tow at the 
time he could not attack this giant! Three of the individuals investigated | ny me 
in 1874 had a length of between 72 ft. 2 in. and 81 ft. 8 in. The females appear 


as a rule to be larger than the males.” 


Sophus Hallas measured six specimens in Iceland in 1867 (60, 176), the 
largest of which, a male, was 80 feet (Danish) from the tip of the upper jaw 
to the notch of the flukes, measured along the curves. 

Cocks has given measurements of the total length of numerous specimens 
taken at the Finmark stations (15 to 19), He remarks (14, 17, sep.) : 


“T was told, at third hand, of a Blue whale which measured 102 ft., and similar 
stories are numerous; but I doubt if the whales were in any case accurately meas- 
ured...) Wr: Guldbers. does not believe it ever attains a length of 100 ft.; a little 
over 80 ft. is, I believe, the longest that has been at all accurately measured at 
Vardo, and whales of this length | are the exception. Dr. Guldberg ( Vardé Posten, 
Sept. 2, 1883) says of this species : ‘Its length varies between 70 and 80 ft. ; the 
individuals that are 70 ft. and under, I have always found to be rather young, and 
not full-grown. That it can attain to a length of over 80 ft. is certainly unquestion- 
able, although it may be very seldom. But the numerous measurements which 
have been taken of various individuals are not trustworthy, since they are not 
measured in a right line from the point of the under jaw to the cleft in the 
tail fin.’ ”*® 


In his reports on the fishery seasons of 1885 and 1886, Cocks gives measure- 
ments of numerous specimens of the Blue whale (17 and 18). The largest of these 
is 87 ft. 7 in. (85 feet, Norwegian). 

In 1886 Guldberg, in a valuable paper on the biology of the North Atlantic 
Finback whales (57, 164), confirmed and extended his observations on the size of 


‘Equals g2 ft. 8 in., English. 

* Equals 103 feet, English. 

*The measurements given in feet in the original I have translated into Euglish feet and 
inches for convenience.—F. W. T. 

‘The fact of having a whale in tow would not have hindered Captain Bull of the Newfound- 
land station from attacking a second individual, however large. He frequently brought in two at a 
time. 

“Guldberg’s measurements are, no doubt, Norwegian, so that his statement should read: It 
varies between 72 ft. 1 in.and 82 ft. 5 in., English. Individuals 72 ft. 1 in., English, and under are 
young, etc. 
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B. musculus. His remarks are so important in the present connection that a trans- 
lation of the pertinent paragraphs of his article will be given. He writes: 


“Tt is well known that this whale crows to a great size. The excessive length 
of 102 ft. 8 in.’ and more has, indeed, been given. Collett states that Commander Sv. 
Foyn told him that he had once seen from his ship a gigantic example, whose 
length he estimated at 132 ft. 10 in. (40 m.). I can not, however, refrain from 
expressing strong doubt that such large individuals exist. I shall not believe in 
such excessive size until I am convinced by correct measurements. Without wish- 
ing to decry the practical exercise of estimating with the eye the size of objects at 
sea, I have seen cases enough in which the most experienced seamen have at times 
been deceived, when observations at great distances were concerned. 

“During my last voyage to Finmark in 1883 a very accurate whaler men- 
tioned to me that he had seen a Blue whale 102 ft. 8 in. long which was driven to 
land on the Murman coast. He had not, however, measured the specimen! Prof. 
Collett states that the usual length is 72 ft. 2 in. I believe, however, that this is 
estimated too low. 

“Tn his last article (in P. ZS. April, 1886) he places the length between 70 
and 80 feet, which measure I can confirm. Prof. Sars (in Porh. Vid.-Séelsk., 
Christiania, 1878) estimates the length of the full-grown animal at 92 ft. Sin. This 
seems to me set too high. I have prepared the skeleton of many Blue whales. 
The first skeleton, a male nearly 78 ft. 9 in. (24 m.) long, was taken to the Uni- 
versity of Christiania in 1881 and later the fat was removed, at least from the ver- 
tebre. It showed that all the epiphyses were anchylosed to the bodies of the 
vertebre. In 1882] directed the preparation of a Blue whale (about 22 m.) which 
is in the Royal Museum at Brussels; in the year 1888 I prepared skeletons of two 
examples, which were somewhat smaller, the one 22.27 m. and the other about 
21.17 m. A full growth was not shown here. Iam on that account disposed to 
accept 77 ft. 1 in. (234 m.) as a minimum for the adult animal. 

“ As regards the maximum, it is, of course, impossible to say anything with cer- 
tainty. I will not dispute a length of 92 ft. 8 in., although I believe that it very 
seldom occurs. The largest individual that I have measured was 84 Norwegian 
feet [= 86 ft. 6 in. English], or about 26} m., long; it was shot at sea under my 
eyes by the boat Jarfjord. Prof. Aurivillius and Dr. Forstand of Upsala meas- 
ured in 1878 an example 86 ft. long,? and Collett states that in 1868 a Blue whale 
96 feet long® was found dead at sea and towed into Vardo. The Blue whales which 
I have seen varied mostly between 72 ft. 1 in. and 82 ft.5 in. When an animal 
measured more than 77 ft. 3 in. or 78 ft. 3 in., it was considered quite large by 
the whalers.” 


The largest recorded measurement for the species is that given by Dubar (64, 
17) for the Ostend whale, namely, 31 meters, or 101 ft. 8 in. This is probably 
erroneous. In his introduction, Dubar (24, 5) alludes to the same specimen as 
being 95 ft. long, while Van Breda (11, 344) and Nyenhnis (71, 166) cite it as 25 
ells, or 80 ft. (Dutch) long. Van Beneden mentions the length in various places 


1 In the translation the feet are reduced to feet and inches English measure. 
2 Kind of feet not mentioned. If Norwegian, would equal 88 ft. 7 in. English. 
* Probably Norwegian feet (though Guldberg does not say so), in which case it equals 98 ft. 


11 in., English. 
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as between 80 ft. and 85 ft. In view of this uncertainty, to which Turner (91, 
244) has already called attention, the Ostend specimen can scarcely be cited as 
representing the maximum length, though there is no doubt it was a thoroughly 
adult, or old, individual. A specimen 30 meters long, or 98 ft. 4 in., is mentioned 
by Fischer (44, 72) as stranded at Dunquerque, in 1868. No particulars are given. 
The bibliographic reference is to Fredol’s Le Monde de la Mer, a book with 
which I am not acquainted. Beauregard gives the same length, 30 m., for a male 
stranded at Oessant, France, in Feb., 1898 (Comp. rend. Soc. Biol. (9) 5, 1898, 274). 

Another very large measurement is that of Scoresby (84, i., p. 482), for a speci- 
men stranded in the Humber River, in 1750. The length recorded is 101 feet. So 
far as I am aware, this is not verified. The North Berwick specimen, described by 
Knox (62), is said by him to have been 78 ft. in a straight line from the snout to 
the notch of the flukes, but he adds that “if the line had been passed along the 
surface of the body, following its flexuosity, the whole length would have been 
from 90 to 95 feet,” a statement which may perhaps be properly questioned. 

Sars remarked in 1874 (78, 7, sep.): “The largest example I had opportunity 
to see was fully 80 feet’ long in a straight line.” This statement is indefinite. 
A specimen of this species, figured and described by Van Beneden (7, 257) from 
notes furnished by Dr. Otto Finsch, is given a length of 86 feet. It was a female, 
and was captured near Vadsé, East Finmark, July 7, 1878. Whether the measure- 
ment is French or German is not stated; if the latter, it would amount to 88 ft. 
7 in. English measure. 

The length of the Longniddry (Scotland) whale, according to Sir Wm. Turner 
(91, 199), was 78 ft. 9 in. “along the middle line of the back, from the tip of the 
lower jaw to the end of the tail.” As the lower jaw projected 14 ft. beyond the 
upper, the length from the tip of the snout would be 77 ft. 8 in. The expression 
“end of the tail,” as shown by the context, means the notch of the flukes. 

From the foregoing records it appears that the largest reliable measurements 
are those given by the Scandinavian zodlogists and by Dr. Otto Finsch. The 
measurement by Aurivillius and Forstand, if in Norwegian feet, represents the 
maximum, ‘This is 86 feet, which, if Norwegian, equals 88 ft. 7 in., English measure. 
Dr. Finsch’s Vads6 specimen, if the measurement was in Rheinland feet, was of 
the same length, 88 ft. 7 in., English measure. Next follows Guldberg’s speci- 
men—84 feet Norwegian, which equals 86 ft. 6 in., English measure. The largest 
of the whaler’s measurements cited by Cocks is 85 ft. Norwegian, which equals 
87 ft. 6} in., English measure (17, 7, sep.). 

It has to be said of all these measurements that they can only be regarded as 
approximate, as it is not definitely stated whether they are from the tip of the 
upper or the lower jaw, from the notch or the border of the flukes, along the 
curves or in straight lines. 

The total length and the sex of specimens taken at Balena station, Newfound- 
land, in the summer of 1901, and measured by myself, with the assistance of Dr. 
D. W. Prentiss, were as follows : 


" Equals 82 ft. 5 in., English. 
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BALENA STATION, NEWFOUNDLAND. 





























Capture No. Date of Capture. Sex Total Length.* 
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The males and females in order of size were as follows: 
BALZNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Males. Females. 
72 ft. 7 in. “77 ft. 2 in. 
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The total length is from the tip of the upper jaw to the notch of 


the curve of the back. 


the flukes, measured along 
* Contained a feetus. 
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From Cocks we obtain the following statistics of 36 specimens taken at the 
Norwegian stations (17 and 18): 


BALASNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NORWAY. 








“ 


AVETAD EE A fase) setae saeveiai® suse | (36) 74 “o (o)iz5 Ss 


| Males. Females. 
| ae 
Maxim iimlesratelsreseieievels ites dsiciels 85 ft. o in. | 87 ft. 65 in. 
Minimum lcs see ieis 6 «set seal 5 Oe | ga Po. 





On comparing these figures with the previous ones, it will be observed that 
the Norwegian whales, both males and females, appear to attain a greater length 
than those of Newfoundland. The average length is also greater, though the com- 
putation includes individuals smaller than any of the Newfoundland specimens. 
Before my arrival at Balena station, Newfoundland, in 1901, and also in the pre- 
ceding year, a number of Sulphurbottom whales had been taken. Adding such 
of the measurements of these as are available to my own, the following figures 
are obtained : 


BALASNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. 





| 
| Males. Females. 








— — — = — 
Maxim nae ee tepteaneri ore | 81 ft. o in. | 79 ft. o in. 
Mittin ite arene ieee rete ence Sie | 63 Se ON | Biya eh 
A Vetapennase stysaic ee el weci (S97) 701-8 | (Gs) aon 


Though a higher general average is obtained in this way, the maximum and 
average for females are a little less than for males. This is due to the fact that 
many comparatively small females and few very large ones were taken in the 
summer of 1900. 

Averages obtained in this way, as already remarked in treating of B. physalus, 
are not satisfactory on account of the inclusion of immature individuals. The best 
way to get rid of these, in the case of the females at least, will be to omit from 
consideration all specimens having a length less than that of such as are ascertained 
to be sexually mature. Guldberg, as we have seen (15, 17, sep.), remarked of the 
Norwegian specimens, “the individuals that are 70 ft.’ and under I have always 
found to be rather young and not full-grown.” He also remarked (57, 164): “It is 
not easy to fix the minimum for gravid females. I am, however, inclined to fix the 
minimum at 70 feet [= 72 ft. 1 in., English measure], and to estimate the average 
at about 75 feet [23} m.]* or more.” Of the Norwegian females cited by Cocks as 
containing foetuses, or having milk running, the smallest is 74 feet 2in. Of the 
females taken at Balena station, Newfoundland, 1901, the following females ob- 
served by myself contained fcetuses : 


‘ Norwegian feet; equals 72 ft. 1 in., English measure. *77 ft. 1 in., English measure. 
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BALA“#NOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. FQSTUSES. 1901. 








Capture No. | Date. Length of Adult. | Length of Feetus. | Sex of Foetus. 
| ; oa ; - as 
No. 1 June 20 wouitsorin: 3 ft. r in. 2 
“ee oe “ “ > as O 
No. 14 29 Wine eats | 3° 8% 2 
74° 6 sie Oba ¢ 
| 


No. 19 | July 4 





Of the specimens obtained at the same station in 1900, the following females 
contained foetuses : 


BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND, FATUSES, 1900. 





| 
Capture No. | Date. Length of Adult. Length of Foetus. 
| ieee. 
| - 
No. 54 | May 31 Taube. 7 ft. 
No. 99 | July 10 | 73) 0 aie 





From the foregoing data, it appears that the minimum length at maturity is 
72 feet for females. Excluding all below that length, the average for southern 
Newfoundland, fourteen specimens, is 74 ft. 84 in. 

For the Norwegian specimens, employing the same minimum, we obtain (24 
specimens) 79 ft. 3 in. as the average total length. 

It is to be observed in this connection that the Longniddry whale, which was 
78 ft. 9 in. long from the tip of the lower jaw to the notch of the flukes, and 
contained a fcetus, is classed by Sir Wm. Turner (97, 203) as “adolescent,” in ac- 
cordance with Flowe1’s system (45, 385), based on the condition of the epiphy- 
ses of the bones. It is well known that in many species of mammals offspring 
are produced before the skeleton of the parent is completely ossified, but it may 
perhaps be questioned whether in whales the total length increases materially after 
sexual maturity. 

The condition of the bones cannot be ascertained usually at a whaling station, 
where the carcasses are towed away as soon as the blubber is stripped off. It is 
probable, however, that the size at which sexual maturity is attained is quite as con- 
stant as the size at which the skeleton is completely ossified, so that averages based 
on specimens known to be sexually mature may be regarded as reliable and useful. 
Under the ordinary conditions of observation this is not as readily ascertained for 
males as for females. As the males in this genus are smaller than the females, we 
shall have too high an average for the former by excluding all individuals below 
the length of the latter at sexual maturity. The amount, however, is not likely to 
be large and may be neglected. 

For males 72 feet long and above, the average of the specimens measured by 
myself at Balena station, Newfoundland, in 1901, is 72 ft. 4$ in. (2 specimens). 
Including the specimens taken the previous year at the same station, the average 
is 75 ft. 1 in. (19 specimens). For the Norwegian males cited by Cocks, the 
average is 77 ft: 7410. (27 specimens). ‘The following table sums up these various 
statistics : 
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Average for Average Average Average Average Maximum | Maximum | Minimum | Minimum 
all Specimens for all or for Mature | for Mature for for for for 
5 of both Sexes.| Females. all Males. Females.* Males.* Females. Males. Females. Males. 
Locality. 
No. |Length. No.|Length. No.|Length.|No.|Length.|No.|Length.| Length. Length. Length. Length. 
| 
Newfoundland | 
(Balena station) | | 
Season of IgoI (my | | | | 
measurements)..| 25 | 68'6" |15 | 68’ 9° | 10) 68 3 6.73) 10" | 217205 Gh Qe OD a: 61' 0" 63' 6 
Season of rgor, all | | 
a ron | Gat ron git 
specimens.... Fy eT Bi isis | sree e aie Stl eercere erase re fenewe! | cecal] oustenoncts (82', sex unknown) 61'0 63) 6 
Season of 1900, all) | 
specimens. .... 67 |71' 10"| 19 \70 Mt 48 epee eee 8h NB eee ee Ses 790" | 81'0’ 55. 0! 63' o' 
ge | EP = 
3 | | | 
All the foregoing | 
Newfoundland | | 
SPECIMENS = .fe).m TSO) eft 7h a [creel fotaiareta atl erat | tee ig a\\ "ace rsvets oi spe | efetogere (82', sex unknown) 55/0” 63° 0" 
a = | = | —_ 
Norway (Cocks)..| 72 74 10"| 36 | 75’ 8" |36| 74’ o" |24| 79' 3" |27| 77 8" | 87' 7 85'0 52' 0" 5 10}, 
| 
































The foregoing table shows that the average and the maximum length for both 
sexes is less in the Newfoundland specimens than for those captured on the Nor- 
wegian coast, a result similar to that obtained in the ease of B. physalus. The 
measurements taken at the Newfoundland station other than my own cannot be 
considered accurate, though they are perhaps as accurate as those taken at the Nor- 
wegian stations. ‘They both doubtless represent the largest possible measurements 
in the majority of cases, while mine are for the distance from the end of the upper 
jaw to the notch of the flukes. My measurements between June 19 and 28, 1901, 
average about thirteen inches less than those taken by the Newfoundland whalers 
from the same specimens. Even allowing for this circumstance, however, there is 
no doubt that larger whales are taken at the Newfoundland station earlier in the 
year than the time of my visit, and these are, or at least appear to be, smaller than 
those taken in former years at the Norwegian stations. 


PROPORTIONS. 


It will be observed that in Sars’s diagnosis of L. musculus, quoted on p. 149, it 
is stated that the pectoral fin is “generally not more than 4 the total length,” and 
that the dorsal fin is extremely small and les far back “at the beginning of the 
last fourth of the length of the body.” During my sojourn at Balena station, 
Newfoundland, I made systematic measurements of specimens of Sulphurbottoms. 
Unfortunately, there is no body of measurements of European specimens with 
which these can be compared. Of only five or six adults have we any measure- 
ments beyond the total length, and these for the most part unsuitable for com- 
parison. Such as they are, however, I have endeavored to use them in comparison 
with those in the following table: 


' Specimens 72 feet and over. 
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| | ] =) 
No. x. | No. 2. | No. 3.] No. 4.| No.5.] No.6.| No. 7.| No.8. | No. 9.|No. 1o.| No. 11. 
June 20.) June 20.) June 2r.| June 22.) June 22,| June 24.) June 25.| June 25. June 26 June 27.| June 27. 
SENT: fins Geist dessus aie sl “3 3 g g é 8 3 g g 3 3 
Total length, snout to notch......... 72’ 0" 171’ 0” 173’ 10"|73' 6” |68' 3” |65' 0" 167’ 0” |61' 0” 172’ 0” |72' 7"|71' 6" 
Tip of snout to Se Mererssheertoterers 15 0 a ei 16’ 0" | 16’ 3"|14' 6"]13' 0” | 14’ ei 13° 9 15) st 5’ 34"|14' 8 
Sees erataie rer | ctstetstere 2 EA MOM ||ervecian|teeieieial sterstetee | Ree SoCo gea eS pene (ioe ct 
“ou te ** post. base of pectoral.|24 7 |23 7 |25 2 Oma | 2H 2a | eeeeneree 2 454 |22 8 |25 6 |25 5 |24 8 
pommel merge tt 18 fe dorsallsrcya|levsiate «sc 55 2 |56 9 |56 10/54 3 |49 8 |51 741/47 3 |56 I0]...... 56 
Length of pectoral from post. base...) 7 1 7a COulm Si s2eaze poueyeed: lees 7 22116 92-79) ]- 7) 207 10) 
us os ‘* headofhumerus} 9 10/10 7 |1r 5 |11 0 |10 4 |ro 8 |10 84] g 10/11 4 |1r 7 |10 11 
Greatest breadth of pectoral......... 2551-2) OF 20 Tole 185) ||-2.189 |) 2205810} 25 ro) aoe 2e Sos) (On| aa8, 
FReizh eof dorsal o..s)micreve viele + sielsiws oi o 8 |0 9 | © 8! o 73] © 9 | © 10] 0 7 | © of] Ir 2 | O I0/ I 2 
ANGEGHY Cora USs ie = cretalesn\sjccerecieieieis «ise 18 5 |20 7 |20 8 |tg 7 |18 2 |20 of {18 10]16 6 |19 g |20 8 |20 0 
eee PERIS! (OL CLILOTS) s\.)s)15 2 er. « 20 44/20 72/22 9 |21 g |22 3 |24 10723 10/18 o |21 7 |25 5 |26 1 
IBS 78 iO Ciilto yon cee h Bleoe ad coecongn tended 3 10} 402038) S785 est Se lh sy Sessa seo iesLOsied ar 
Diameter of eyeball, antero-post.....|...... Cl Gi aeasodkocsod moana ifaacce (Ol s5im | ahatsreora |yadetenereie | epeteverere | ereeaca uate 
ue ss Ss WELEICAllrejeneveretaxe |peteretshegs Ofae a Shanuddocdd|sopcod Goodod|acaoog |sondo. ||araocdlaaonog|sooa ve 
: Brats eANTETO=POStaiiel -/ja¥e/ole| eho: sceiele ON DH] CO! Ty fas toys. ese) 's1s ofece oll kojere fofeval]|evetwrarete} lalevecatate |e tetotnvala)| fal afsterets||teraranetets 
ve eee VCLLICAlayererveraicratc a | erect OMT (s vapenctslaveverote | feeateratare | erecereiete]| temeieratice | ter eterot one | cetererane | ete peietees| Peeeietetere 
Length of longest whalebone........ DeGy Ml |ereyege.cral|(eareterers| oii one ZAC OMe | eretexetere | eisteray ae eee tetera Ket e2 50 e2e0 
Lower jaw beyond upper ........... TAC) We | elropeza cole faraverctets Epp | vateyayecet | atevelctete Te Sil sieeter-te Lea Cll Sonsculnaaonc 
] | | | = 
No. rz. | No. 13. | No. rg. |No. 15. |No. 17. |No. 18. |No. 19. |No. 20. | No. 2t. | No, 22. | No. 24. 
June 28.| June 28.| June 29. |June zg.| July 2. | July 3. | July 4. | July 4.| July 5.| July 6. July 8. 
| | 
IRM IeRa (sta clave (ols ejerevietee)tisie's a ahelgicis:« g 4 2 $ | $ g g g g 2 | 2 
| | | | 
Total length, snout to notch....... 66’ 6" |65’ 12"| 77’ 2 ” |63' 6" 165’ 8" |72" 2" |74’ 6" |70' 3° 165/ 2° |6r 3" /6r' 2° 
| 
i | | ¥ ' * cr 
MPipyofssnout tOjeye .....20.-.-.6res 14’ 4” |14' 1” | 16’t0” |13' 8" jr4’ 1" |16' o” 1r6’ 2" 114’ 3"|13' 4”|13' o” |T2' 5 
Pia CMU Coe] whole n,.jer- te reieiilll sehen sie Tea Oller T2 3°) T2 200 131 (BP | everararail|-teivtsles~ IE 3 [eee ee| eres 
see Te ice “Dost, basespectoral: .|23 7, |23. 2 || sm-=- 22 10 29aa 25 6Ge Heel 23 9 |22 222 | eaimi-te = 
CR ce (6k: oie ‘© dorsal....|.....- Bie 3 Tete 49 3 |5i 3 |55 IT | Branca tals |e ciets AQ) 2! Weverefaives|feicceiers 
Length of pectoral from post. base...| 7 0 | 6 10 ; oa f 70 | 6 6 | 75 , aatehere 6 4 | 6'10| 69 8 
6 
“ ry “ “ H’d of hum’si1o 2 9 10 eae t 10 0 |9 TONGA ears 9 9f|10 1 99 99 
Greatest breadth of pectoral ....... DiOmeeO 3:2 3.6) |) 2 [22'9) | Rtcctes 256 2 Gol a2es 26 
eightob dorsal aij cncceieccies 0 I 34/0 6 o10 |o 7 |o 8 | 0 8$] 0 9$]/ 09 | o 7 | © Io} o 8} 
INOEGHICORANIES) sicrese eye els ielsisie tictviers) 5.6 Ig 10 {18 9 220 07 9) LZ 8 TGQ, G8 Wim creners j19 I |t9 6 {18 2 ]18 5 
Soi eS penis!(or clitoris)...5.0. ++ on 5 |23 7 \24to | 224) |220seii2q Sele 20 11|2t 4 |19 6 }|20 0 
Breadth of flukes, tip to tip... .....|..--ee/s eee e| cee eee [eee eee TOCO TOW LOM ce sjereyohe|losororetere| ieteratane :|13 82\15 8 
Breadth of caudal peduncle........|..+...[eeeeee | ceeeee [eres ecleee eee eens fesse [iS erin | ep ected evesersyere| Selaratersre 
BSy EntOleates tee, cfaiorevereiisie)= shes sxei> eins SOs Oe lseeeel 3713 9 | 3 8k) 42/3 7 | 3 44/35 hee 
Length, longest whalebone........ I 8 jrseeee SQ ell yeteretelei| imiererevate |felaraisyere QO! || TOW ace eer Ley 1 6 














The foregoing measurements reduced to percentages of the total length are 
given in the following table, the sexes being separated and the different individuals 


arranged in order of size: 


' Curved ; 2’ 8" straight. 3 Center. 5 Center. 7 Right. ? Along curve of peduncle, 20'1". 
2 Curved; 24’ 1” straight 4 Exact. 5 Left. 8 Post. end of orifice of sheath. '° Along curve,25’. 
: : 
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No,| No.| No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
14 | 19 Shey I Qi |) 207); 12 21 | h22 ea 8 
| 
S OxPrereerteteloretersietrorteretane avcletetrier ts feaicvaleestree sicher teleiees g 2 g g g g g g g g g g 
77'2"|74'6"'73'10"| 73'6"172'0" 72'0"|70'3"|66'6" |65'2” 61'3" 61'2"|61'0" 
Motalileng this tresses) colors oisecornersserseisrersinorereriersts | 926”| 894”| 886” | 882”| 864”| 864” 843”'| 798” | 782””| 735” 734""| 732" 
= ay 

% % Ro || 9B Wi Bele ee | es eal 

MLiprof snout toreyeeilreeicieeciecrtetecisiets i rerererell 2 Le 8)21.7 | 21.6 |22.1 |20.9 121.5 |20.3 |21.6 |20.5 |21.2 |20.3 |22.5 
ORE Set T SS lo wholeteoriacscewantae erecta che linen Clee TB) |e eer|ife rere | 1823 erate etllene ores Te Sill erie Pres aoros 
ete, Ren, = oc post. base of pectoral......... Bearers lew -| 34.3 |34.7 |34.1 135.4 |33.8 135-5 134.4 36.2 meteyed Sie 
Sees ee fee) “dorsal scteysis acre shore crate wererel FZOLOn Tie) -+|78.9 |27-0 | -.2-175-5 |--+|e0+- 177-5 
Notch) ofsflukes:totan uSepyevstere <ycrerstassteieressl utetscsieeteiere 28. 2 |< .0:01]/ 28.0 || 26:7 25. 6 |27.4 |....|29.8 |29.9 |29.5 |... .|27.0 
Se) A Sree ne CLILOLIS dare ete everineccerstelels: bias eieote I3L.1'||. «| 30:8 ee 28. ee [29.8 29.8 32:2 |32.7 |31.8 |.... 129.5 
Length of pectoral from Post. DASE werersiei- et - eieiei viel 10.61)).). <1) LL. 10.3 . |10.8 g.0 |10.5 |10.0 |II.0 |10.9 |II.1 
‘« head of humerus......... IDS. 24) ye <5 24. lina. gills eee 8 13.9 |15.3 |15.5 |15.9 |15.8 |16.1 
Greatest*breadth!ofspectorall ess. ct. ce ays evr -relais che Ax Talore 3.8) 358i: | 3h7 |) 32001 aot ll) S28) 3:0) haat) eaer 
Height ofiidorsali (vertical) stcrteisisroteretaretels) stctshsteiel I.I | I.1] 0.96] 0.86). Tos Poe | MO uOsO} | Lean |) keer |e 
Bread throfstlilcestm se ccyeciiocincisin t tsisemalo cineca is Ses Sela crSnate:| Werstepel llesetateg | sre renal Merete Se 

= i 

No.| No.| No.| No.| No.] No.| No. | No.| No.| No. 

LO 08> Dr 2 5 7 13 7 NO 15 

Sexe Ne areolar a faPemeerere letotaierevalatere chaps tate fast sista) av avavevehsweeepeieeeccyonstenares 6 3 8 é $ $ 6 | $ $ 6 
72'7"|72'2"|71'6"| 71/0" 68'3"|67'0"| 65'11"| 65/8") 65'0'| 636" 
Motalilengthiterccmererqeiversishsisrsistselet cel efelesteterercisjocperera rt tere 871"| $66" 858"| 852" 819" 804") 7q1"” | 788" 780'| 762” 
@|% | @ | % | % % % % | % 

Tip of SHOWEITOE Ye crarcrersversiayercienetorteteteteoleversteleletwtreters (sre citacrers 21.1 |22.2/20.5 |20.4 | 21.3 }21.6| 21.4 |21.4 | 20.0] 21.5 
: “ * blowhole Mahara esate etotateteveletolosietetoictekepe¥aretapeloiotofsncY seis «(£8.07 07.17) 17-6\).. «1-18.97 D7.2 18.3) l\ 2001-1 L920 
Ce cee a DOSL DAaSes Of pectOrall latetateseretmeletciaveisielsveverslciltoror 35.2|35-0/34.5 |33-2|35.4 | 36.4] 35.2 135.5 |----|35.4 
DES as Se the Peon, CCOLSAl sya dereaeye re ievereiete lovin tiers atevete -.+-|77-4|78.4|77-7|79-5|77-1| 77-7 | 78-0 | 76.4 |77-6 
Notch of flukes to ANUS. 006.6 eee eee eee eect ete e eee eens 28.5 |27.0/28.0| 28.5 |26.6/28.1| 28.4 | 26.9 | 30.8 |27.9 
i en AG Co neecrinot oboo moa aH an doen caGaaonaartd 35.2 |33.8 | 36.5 | ..../33.9/35.6] 35.8 [34.1 ]37.0|35.1 
Length of pectoral fromhpostsibase sevcleterrtsette ie ectereiete aie 10.8 | 10.3 |11.0]I1.0]10.7|10.7] 10.3 | 9.9|11.4| 11.0 
SS sheadtofshumerusS.,.e-reriiecr-tleriescnicras 15.9 |15.3|15.3}14.9]15.1/15.9] 14.9 |14.9]15.1]15.7 

Greatest breadth of pectoral jcrjsects elo ae cfeieiciesiti=ieie aysiorctesatels 4) |) 3.84 Seva 35i| 320. Qi) 4325|| 420i 14e0) | Br9 
Eleightiof dorsalis (vertical) Morsjecya uate ter ctelrsatetetereiousten vausnetsy fers (afetcns E-T| 0:98) 1.5] 1:0) 1.110.897] (076) Lol}; -183)|oxg 
Breadthrotitlukes i percrretlerescnsasteetseckerster tt eistetttettertevereitaia mer: ADGo EM cocn|sacalaccollodme (cocci aWlisca |lagca 



































As already stated, there is no considerable number of measurements of Euro- 
pean specimens with which the Newfoundland figures can be compared, and 


these show such discrepancies as to be of little use. 


Some well-known specimens, 


such as the Ostend whale of 1827, cannot be considered at all on account of the 


uncertainty as to their real length, ete. 


Great pains have been taken in the follow- 


ing table to harmonize the measurements of the different specimens with each 
other and with the Newfoundland series, but the results are entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. Measurements in brackets are calculated from others given by the various 
Eschricht’s Greenland specimen is included here for convenience. 


observers. 


' Average of the two sides. 


2 Center. 
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EUROPEAN, 























| 2 z 3 iS é 

s ca ae 5 3 3 

a 3 6 ln © |e 2 & 

9 s(/8 A/8.d| Bae Sy iS een ee 

= a) cow eos ort 008 SS eeusued 

MB Ble S| SS4 | Felgen lean) see 

gee |Site) ae a oe Z| bSSloue 

>So (284 | 426/528 |os® |Z e=|/ 5d 

S CRT Ten strc Tove nls enievin a godt ikem oda 2 2 2 g $ 
eee zi | i : See eae 

row ar 2 ton or we T7654) or | We 

MLO CANON p Gbimeterstsrertensielclaafene «eet wvabiangacoe cree TOROS ges [77 3'] oe i (57’6")|92 ” Sie up 

948 936 927. | 816 690" ° 629" | 619' 

a $ & g & sg | ee |e 
Tip of snout ° CY CR Perets ay hacen cei Renae alee Bad aeties oeue tA aetna ler ee 18.0 | [14.7] 
aay blowhole-s..isehaas oe setae eit [16435] 31/ Sere aleve 1720)||e| eee [n6840]2 | Sase74 | aigsay 
: ; posterior baseiofpectoralicncn: z| eesti ace ce : Ago) |ic|@3OcO), lela Legge heyereisters 
ae “ce “ “ ““ 

dorsally citer. ilceeeralistasitays O28) \e-7.S:0) | eee 72.7 \[75.8] 

INOLCHROfetlukes tOranUS: warcle ect dass esse sen scones POON! Arps bharrge od 32.371 30.4 |[32.5] 
Renee i Clitoris. (Or penis) s,s ca.02% I) oie eelide sn 3059) || 3 1201 | e355 | sere rere 
Length of pectoral FLOMEPOStEMON DASE’: nejaeierdll = «eit )| siereist= i] ee isee WE 53% ||| LLG | earereisie| teyevereters 

“ y / Neadvtofhumerusseseo-ecen 13t 8.7) | hatsuarerere TOIGAl | eroeroucte Rose ulema 

Greatest breadth, of pectoral. .........-¢..0. Ee ALO |e aratenes 5.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 

leighitorsdorsall (vertical)... caries «usa ce Stel srsce'e «| stare atane as O'S i alliters oestrone Te 
IB Te AC GMEO fet UIKESs cs ters cre, sversiad rave: caress dioteveis, fools eine. « 2530) |; brcict ts 24.1 BOSS Val efetevatee| terete rs 























From the uncertainties and contradictions of 


this table it is refreshing to turn 


to the excellent figure of an European Blue whale published in 1874 by Sars (78), 


whose work is notable for its accuracy. 


Sars states that this figure, which is from 


an 80-foot (Norwegian) female taken at Foyn’s Finmark station, was made by him 
“with the greatest care” after repeated measurements and observations, and with 


the aid of photographs (78, 282; 8 sep.). 
Measurements made on this figure, compared 


with those of the largest of the 


Newfoundland females of which I made full measurements, show an extremely 


close correspondence, as indicated below : 


BALA@NOPTERA MUSCULUS (1.). 


NEW FOUNDLAND 


AND NORWAY. 























Newfoundland, rgor. Sars’s figure. 
Measurement. om Nona: 1874. 9 
a — Z 
Mo talinlen they varo sseuera ae orci snes sicvelsieie Spano pemiorst oto 73 10 So! o” (Norweg.) 
per cent. per cent, 
Tip OfASNOLILetONC Vere spare ce eryersncts is Jo's sls S wiet= lee r= oneiy oust 21.6 21.6 
Cee blowhOleie tie ctsvels sie ele Gieveteseereieroie sins 2 18.9 18.5 
eo posterior base of pectoral, or axilla.. 34.3 37.1 
eek SEC OrsalWerieetsicrhsterave esses: 76.9 77.0 
Length of pectoral from posterior base, or axilla.......--- 11.1 11.0 
Greatest breadth of pectoral........ 600+ eee ee cere ees 3.8 38 
ere tof COrSals seteyejos 2/2 «sieve ween cia ticle nleieitiniesis tisle*! vie vie 0.96 0.9 
=i) 
= Genter. ‘Must be incorrect. 7 From posterior margin of flukes. 


* Danish measure, in straight hi 


* Straight. 
* “ Longueur totale.” 


* Skeleton. 


ine from lower jaw. 
* B. caroline. 
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The only real discrepancy, it will be observed, is in the distance from the tip 
of the snout to the posterior base of the pectoral fin. A glance at the figure will 
show that the latter point is difficult to determine upon. 

In 1878 Sars published another figure, based on a male having a length of 67 
ft., Norwegian (= 69 ft., English) — (79, 8 and 4, pl. 8). This is substantially the 
same as the figure of 1874, but differs a little in proportions. Compared with 
the ten Newfoundland males, which are of about the same size, the average per- 


centages are as follows 
BALZENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND AND NORWAY. 














Average of Ten me 
Measurement, Males. eae 

Newfoundland. ae 

Motalilencth.= access sya of Soe iee eee lece pists tie en eke: 69 0” 

per cent. per cent. 
Tip Of' SOUTAEOME YC cet ehoesrn eto seere Ree ostveie enetoete eter yay crease ied 20.4 
SS ss biowhole,(centen)eeemercc saaciae cee aco 17.9 18.4 
ihn as posterior base ofs pectoral eerineeraecle sisiciei) ie a> 35-1 35.0 

“ee “ “cc “ “ce dorsal Pe 8 

Meagat Memcctefarehsi cr cael isis eto cosy V7: 75-4 
Length of pectoraliifrom)posteriorbasea ta. neeesctette terete = els 10.7 DT=2 
Greatest breadth ofspectorally: circ csereretersscler-ieiate eieteyee cries eens 3.8 4.9 
Height of dorsaliea se sat aster aeveians cre aiole eiees rayne eters sei: 1.05 1.3 





It will be seen that on principal differences dee Sars’s figure and the 
Newfoundland specimens are in the more forward position and greater height of the 
dorsal fin and the greater breadth of the pectoral. It is exactly in these particu- 
lars that the figure of 1878 differs from that published in 1874. On the other 
hand, in so far as these two figures agree with each other they are harmonious 
with the average of the Newfoundland specimens. 


BALA£NOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). (STEYPIREYDR.) ICELAND, 
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Sophus Hallas’s excellent table of measurements of six Sulphurbottoms taken 
at Iceland in 1867 (60) affords means of comparing the Newfoundland and Nor- 
wegian specimens with Icelandic ones. His measurements reduced to percentages 
are given in the preceding table. 


The averages for these six Iceland specimens and for the ten Newfoundland 
males, are as follows: 


BALAANOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). ICELAND AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 











Ten Newfoundland 
Measurement. Iceland Specimens. Specimens. 
Males. 
per cent. per cent. 
Wp pyofesNOUtytOvey.en. 5) cteicisicterarei os avaye Sis ivsig cysuere a ee era/e, <6 ayelsyeis (3) 20.6 21.1 
“ “ “ “ 
ee lO WHOLE eres crehe pov stexace pshe areas = Bee eletevoee 6 cts (3) 17.9 17-9 
iis Se PC CLO Ta er rpakatereiet statue mtorera eiareis tains evans ale (1) 31.6 (9) Boole 
ai eapostamarginvof dorsal cea ssc ces ects (2) 77.5 (9) 77.8 
INOtChNO fflWkES tO;ANUSs <0, <0) sccs eres <crsiss sce) swiss ssjsivele oat 1) 25.4 28.1 
“ce “ “ee “ 2 
POM Speers sete ater erate eesrars ratershse ietcralai fer svolovete 2) 34-7 (9) 35-2 
Remo theo tepectorallsypeprn sass <.ce rei siels petelel siesslsietols sis s1avtue/seionererets (6) 13.2° 10.7" 
eles: a from|head! of humerus: a2. 22062-0262 «01 (6) 14.7 15.3 
Greatest breadth of pectoral...... Baan ciate ot eeerek ster saaveykevensia rales) 3.2 3.8 
Heron tro led Orsallepetascpeucteyeverci0: cle (ess) ius shaneccictere)scae, fieiti nels Sorell (3) 0.78 1.05 
BTEACICHMO Leth KOSH asta te cuciotelo cM a 9) ns. alice slaeaiaestoug' aie evensistsroiens (3) 19.9 (2) 23.9 


The agreement of the Iceland and Newfoundland specimens in many propor- 
tions is very close. The principal discrepancies are in the distance from the notch 
of the flukes to the anus, in the height of the dorsal fin, and in the breadth of the 
flukes. The first measurement was made on only one Iceland specimen. As to the 
second—the height of the dorsal,—it can only be said that the individual measure- 
ments and the average are within the limits of variation of the Newfoundland speci- 
mens in this particular. Still it would rather be expected that one of the three 
Iceland specimens measured by Hallas would have had a higher dorsal, if there is 
no constant difference between Iceland and Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms. Of 
the discrepancy in the breadth of the flukes little can be said, as the measurements 
are so few, and in the Newfoundland specimens so uncertain. 


COLOR. 


The best description of the color of European B. musculus with which I am 
acquainted is that given by Sars in 1874 (78, 283; 9, sep.), after he had seen ten 
specimens of the species at Foyn’s whaling station in Finmark. It is as follows: 


“Tn all the examples observed by me the whole body, as well on the back as 
on the belly, was of a uniform blue-gray or slate-gray color, somewhat darker on 
the head and breast, and lightest along the sides, where there is found a quite fine 
and peculiar mottling of darker and lighter shades. The whole ground color of the 
whale, seen at a distance, has very distinctly a bluish cast, and that in a more 


* To anterior base? 2'To posterior base, or axilla. > Points of measurement not stated. 
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conspicuous manner than in any other whale with which I am acquainted. 
The name ‘ Blue whale,’ bestowed on this species by Foyn, seems to me very suit- 
able, and I will therefore propose that it be adopted for the species as the 
Norwegian common name. The pectoral fins externally are of the color of the 
body, but on the inner surface and the whole lower convex border, shining white, 
which color at a long distance contrasts sharply with the dark tints of the rest of 
the body. Quite constantly there occur also below the pectorals on the fluted sides 
of the breast a number of small milk-white spots, whose number and distribution 
vary considerably in different individuals. In addition, I have found in all indi- 
viduals, more or less strongly marked, a lighter mottling above the roots of the 
pectorals and between them and the region of the eye. The flukes, as well above 
as below, are of the color of the body, but on the lower surface a little hghter than 
on the upper.” 


The color of the 25 or 830 Newfoundland specimens which I observed agreed 
well with this description, though I found, as in the case of the Common Finback, 
that there was a large individual variation, no two specimens being precisely alike. 

Neither Sars’s figure nor his description gives an adequate idea of the complhi- 
eated coloration of the species. It would be futile to attempt a detailed description 
of the markings, but some idea may be given of the general disposition of the lighter 
and darker tints. In the Sulphurbottoms of Newfoundland the head, chin, throat, 
and lips are dark bluish-gray, darker than the rest of the body and uniform. All 
the remainder of the body is variously spotted, mottled, and lined with light gray, 
dark gray, and white. The shoulders, back, and sides are mottled with large irregu- 
larly elliptical marks of dark gray and light gray, the latter generally predominating, 
and sometimes almost excluding the dark color, so that the whole animal behind 
the eyes appears light gray. Even in these cases, however, there are areas of more 
or less dark color above the pectoral fins (when laid back) and the anus, and 
between the latter and the flukes. 

The long axes of the elliptical light-gray markings take different directions. 
They sweep up around the base of the pectoral fin and are then directed obliquely 
downward and backward above the posterior ends of the furrows. They then 
point directly backward, or those of the upper rows upward and backward toward 
the top of the caudal peduncle. 

The belly is invariably marked with distinct white spots, which, however, vary 
greatly in number. In some cases they are so numerous under the root of the 
pectoral fin as to produce a large white area, extending as a band backward toward 
the navel, and some spots are to be found down to the median line and scattered 
forward considerably in front of the pectoral fin, a few even invading the lips. In 
other cases the white spots run off the pectoral flutings posteriorly on to the flanks, 
between the navel and the anus. In other cases again, there are no white spots 
anterior to the base of the pectoral fin, and they only extend down to the median 
line at the posterior end of the pectoral flutings and there stop. 

The under surface of the flukes near the root, from the anterior margin back- 
ward, is finely marked with alternating light and dark gray lines running antero- 
posteriorly, but finally curving inward toward the median line. 
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The central part of the surface of the dorsal fin is usually more or less white 
or whitish, streaked with vertical curved gray lines, but in some cases the light color 
is reduced to spots, or is altogether absent. 

The pectorals are gray above and more or less distinctly mottled like the 
back. The under surface, anterior margin, and tip above and below are white. 

The median line of the body below is usually plain dark gray between the 
anus and the flukes, but commonly more or less mottled with light color from the anus 
to the navel by the joining of the light areas of the two sides of the body. There 
are usually white marks and dashes around the anus, sexual orifice, and navel. 

The variation in amount of white and gray on the pectorals of the New- 
foundland Sulphurbottoms was very considerable and merits special mention. 

The external, or upper, surface of the pectorals 1s gray proximally,and more or 
less white distally. The gray may be like the darker color of the back and uniform, 
or may be varied with from one to six or seven blotches of lighter gray. The white 
of the tip varies in extent from a mere continuation of the anterior white border, to 
a solid white area having a longitudinal extent of from 6 inches to 2 feet. In some 
cases the white extends backward, forming a narrow posterior border almost to the 
root of the pectoral. In other cases the backward extension takes the form of 
a succession of oblique white lines, rather than a continuous border of that color, 
In very light individuals white lines may run backward from the tip for nearly 
1 the length of the pectoral. The white area of the tip is always more or less 
varied by dark lines, which may be long or short, parallel or reticulated. The 
anterior margin of the pectorals is normally white throughout, but in some instances 
the dark gray of the external face extends across the proximal half, or there may 
be various gray lines. In one instance there was a dark-gray patch on the anterior 
margin near the middle of its length. The limb appeared to have been injured at 
this point. 

The internal, or under, surface of the pectorals is normally white throughout, but 
there are almost always some gray lines and marks. These sometimes take the form 
of spots, but are usually lines, and may be fine or coarse, and either parallel with the 
axis of the pectoral, or oblique and reticulated. The single lines are sometimes 
quite long, reaching almost from the tip to the root of the pectoral. The shorter 
dark lines are most abundant about the tip, and those individuals in which the tips 
are malformed usually have the most markings. 

The only important feature as regards coloration in which the Newfoundland 
Sulphurbottom appears to differ from the European, as shown by the preceding 
description, is in the color of the dorsal fin. In the Newfoundland specimens this 
fin was usually more or less white or whitish, except on the margins, with darker 
curved lines extending up vertically from its base. There is no mention of this 
peculiarity in the descriptions of European Sulphurbottoms I have consulted, 
though it must be said that in most of the accounts the dorsal fin is scarcely 
described at all. Sir Wm. Turner remarks of the Longniddry whale (97, 202) that 
the dorsal fin was “steel-gray or black, except near its posterior border, where it 
was a shade lighter and streaked with black lines.” The introduction of black here 
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and elsewhere in the deseription makes it probable that the Longniddry whale was 
not in a fresh condition when observed by Turner, but otherwise the sentence 
quoted would appear to indicate that the dorsal was colored somewhat similarly to 
that of the Newfoundland specimens. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATION IN COLOR. 


The following notes on the coloration of individual specimens were made by 
me immediately upon their being drawn out of the water. In most cases the whale 
had been brought in by the steamer a few hours previously, but occasionally one 
was brought in late at night and was not drawn out on the slip and examined until 
the following morning: 

No. 1. Female. June 20,1901. Total length, 72 feet. This whale was partly 
flensed when I examined it. Gray all over, and everywhere spotted except on 
the head, chin, throat, and breast. The spots on the sides and back are light 
gray, elliptical, with irregular margins; those on the belly smaller and nearly pure 
white. The dorsal fin has a light-gray, almost white, ground, with sinuous gray 
streaks running vertically, heaviest and darkest toward the tip, which is solid 
dark gray. Roof of mouth black; tongue slate gray. Left pectoral white under- 
ueath and on the anterior edge, with a few oblique streaks and rows of blackish 
spots. Externally the pectoral is white at the tip for about one foot, with narrow 
gray streaks running from the general gray color at the proximal end. Under 
surface of flukes, proximally, uniform gray. 

No. 2. Male. June 20, 1901. Length, 71 feet. Head dark slate-color from 
opposite the base of the pectoral fin forward. The whole back gray, with large, 
irregular, elliptical light spots as far backward as a line midway between the dorsal 
fins and flukes, beyond which the spots are less numerous. Whitish along the 
base of the dorsal fin. On the abdominal ridges the amount of light and dark 
gray is about equally divided. The spots are smaller and whiter on the belly than 
on the flanks and back. The elliptical spots do not begin on the throat until about 
half-way from the snout to the pectoral fin. The majority are opposite the pecto- 
rals. From the posterior end of the abdominal ridges the spots of the sides come 
down and meet in the median line between the navel and the orifice of the penis. 
From the ear to the insertion of the pectoral fin, and again from the tip of that fin 
for a distance backward about equal to its length, the spots coalesce to form 
two large areas almost entirely light gray. The anterior portion of the under 
surface of the flukes proximally is streaked with hght color. Anterior margin and 
whole underside of pectorals white; tip white externally for about two feet, and 
the whitish color extends backward along the lower external border nearly to the 
root of the fin. On the exterior of the left pectoral the white patches extend well 
beyond the base, and the white of the tip extends far toward the base, so that only 
the central area is uniform gray. An indefinite light line extends forward from the 
pectoral to the posterior angle of the eye and to the corner of the mouth. (See pl. 


13, fig. 1.) 
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No. 8. Hemale. June 21, 1901. Total length, 78 ft. 10 in. Superior sur- 
face of the head to the eye, and as far back as the head of the humerus, uniform 
gray. The white spots of the belly are few and are confined to an area running 
obliquely from the base of the pectorals to the navel. Those of the two sides 
do not meet in the median line until nearly at the navel. From the navel to the 
clitoris the inferior median line is dark gray and without spots. On the sides of 
the body the light spots are exceedingly numerous and occupy a larger area than 
does the darker color. Their long axes have definite directions. They sweep 
around the base of the pectoral fin and-are then directed obliquely downward and 
backward above the posterior ends of the abdominal ridges. They then point di- 
rectly backward, or those of the upper rows upward and backward toward the top 
of the caudal peduncle. The sides of the caudal peduncle have more of the light 
color than the dark, and the same is true on the shoulder. The pectoral fins are 
white externally for about 6 inches from the tip, but the light gray spots do not 
extend forward from the base as much as in No, 2. The base of the flukes under- 
neath is light gray anteriorly, with darkish fine lines running fore and aft, growing 
darker toward the posterior margin of the flukes, which is quite dark gray. (See 
pl. 18, fig. 2.) 

No. 4. Female. June 22, 1901. Total length, 73 ft. 6 in. The sides of the 
body have more light color than dark, except above the pectoral fins (when 
laid back). The light color extends forward to a line drawn between the eye and 
the inferior median line opposite the head of the humerus. The inferior median 
line from the anus backward is plain gray. The spots of the two sides come to- 
gether in the median line between the navel and clitoris; behind the anus they 
extend downward but do not meet in the median line. White spots on the breast 
very few, not reaching the median line. White dashes about the sides of the anus 
and pudendum. From the dorsal to the flukes, the sides of the caudal peduncle 
are nearly all light colored up to within about a foot of the superior edge, where 
the color is nearly all dark. Base of flukes below finely lmed with darkish gray 
streaks running fore and aft, but curving inward toward the median line. 

No. & Male. June 22, 1901. Total length, 68 ft. 3 in. A very light 
individual, light gray all over, the head alone being darker. The white blotches 
on the abdominal ridges are numerous and very white, and run off the posterior 
ends of the ridges along the flanks in the form of narrow elongated markings, quite 
unlike the elliptical gray blotches of some of the preceding specimens. Much white 
around the navel and some behind the anus. From a point about opposite the 
orifice of the penis, the white markings of the sides almost disappear, but they reap- 
pear in moderate abundance behind the line of the anus for a foot or two. This 
No. 5 has three large irregular white scars on the right side. The right pectoral 
has much of the posterior margin torn and irregular, and the tip broken. (See pl. 
iS io.) 

No. 6. Male. June 24, 1901. Total length, 65 feet. The light blotches of 
the sides meet in the median line between the navel and orifice of the penis. They 
are especially numerous at the posterior end of the ridges and are whitest there. 
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They cover the sides thickly as far back as the line of the anus, but grow gradu- 
ally less and Jess numerous posteriorly. The white spots of the abdominal ridges 
extend downward from the base of the pectorals about 18 inches, and run thence to 
the posterior end of the ridges, and join the larger but less whitish markings of the 
sides. All the median posterior area of the ridges is practically without spots, and 
there are very few anterior to the base of the pectorals. There are quite numerous 
white marks at the sides of and behind the orifice of the penis, and below the anus. 
A triangular area of whitish spots and lines extends from the eye to the ear, with 
the apex at the eye. The whole shoulder, to the line of the tip of the pectoral 
(when laid back), is ight and nearly uniform in color, breaking into large oblong 
spots, showing the darker ground-color between them as they approach the median 
line of the back. A long light area begins at the median line about opposite 
the tip of the pectoral and extends obliquely backward over the sides of the 
body, breaking into spots which extend in small numbers to the base of the flukes, 
Flukes streaked underneath (and indistinctly above) as in previous specimens, and 
there are some broad and long marks like scratches. A little white at the tip of 
the pectorals externally. (See pl. 14, fig. 7.) 

No.7. Male. June 25, 1901. Total length, 67 feet. This is a dark indi. 
vidual, but has much white on the abdominal ridges from the base of the pectorals 
obliquely downward and backward to the navel. The white here is in the form of 
continuous areas, with small elongated gray spots and dashes overlying them. The 
whole belly is mottled with lighter and darker shades of gray. The white of the 
two sides meets in the median line considerably in front of the navel. Both pee- 
torals irregular at the tip, with dark longitudinal markings; also a darkish mark 
along the middle of the underside from the tip half-way to the root. Dorsal fin 
very white, 7. @, with vertical gray and white lines alternating. (See pl. 19, fig. 1.) 

No. 8. Female. June 25,1901. Total length, 61 feet. A moderately dark 
individual. Practically no white on the abdominal ridges anterior to the line of 
the base of the pectorals. Proximal half of anterior margin of pectorals gray, and 
irregular dark scratches at the tips. (See pl. 19, fig. 2.) 

No. 9. Female. June 26,1901. Total length, 72 feet. A very white in- 
dividual, the whitest one seen. All white at the base of the pectorals, and about 
an equal mixture of white and gray on the abdominal ridges from that point back- 
ward. ‘The white of the two sets of ridges meets in the median line. Little white 
on the ridges anterior to the base of the pectorals. The sides of the body from some- 
what behind the tips of the pectorals (when laid back) nearly all light gray, with 
spots and areas of darker gray between. Much of the latter color from the dorsal fin 
backward along the superior margin of the caudal peduncle, while light blotches 
more or less clouded and spotted with darker gray extend all over the sides of the 
peduncle to the insertion of the flukes. A very light gray area on the shoulder and 
above the ear, extending thence obliquely backward toward the median line. Above 
the pectorals the back is varied with the gray ground-color and larger light gray 
spots in about equal amounts. The light-gray markings of the sides have a tend- 
ency to become whorls. From a distance, this whale seen from the dorsal aspect 
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looks uniform gray on the head, coarsely mottled with lighter from the shoulder to 
the middle of the length, thence practically all light gray to the flukes. The median 
line below, from the navel to the clitoris, is plain gray. Sides of pudendum below 
the mammary slits and around the anus nearly pure white. Underside and an- 
terior margin of pectoral very pure white. The fore-and-aft curved lines of alter- 
nately gray and white very distinct on the underside of the flukes. Dorsal fin with 
a nearly pure white anterior basal area, with curved vertical narrow gray lines. 
(See pl. 14, fig. 1; pl. 18, figs. 3 and 4.) 

No. 10. Male. June 27,1901. A light individual. The back nearly all 
light gray, with dark blotches opposite the tip of the pectoral, opposite the anus, 
and adjoining the base of the flukes. Though light, the color is not white on the 
flukes, nor on the lower surface of the body, except on the ridges, and a dash or two 
about the penis and anus. The amount of white on the ridges very considerable. 
Median line between navel and anus mostly dark gray. But little light gray on 
the underside of the flukes. Pectorals blotched on the outside like the flanks 
with light gray, and the tips with a mass of reticulated dark lines below. 

No. 11. Male. June 27, 1901. Total length, 71 ft.6in. A moderately light 
individual. Flanks mottled dark and light as in other specimens. From the 
dorsal fin half-way to the flukes the sides are nearly all light gray in continuous 
masses. The remainder of the sides toward the flukes nearly all dark gray. 
Flukes quite white underneath, with the usual fore-and-aft gray curved lines. 
A dark patch on the anterior margin of the pectoral just proximal to the middle 
of its length (perhaps due to injury). Sundry dark marks at the tip below. White 
dashes around the anus, penis orifice, and navel. Median line, from the navel to 
the penis orifice and around right|side of the latter, dark gray, without light 
blotches. More posteriorly, the light blotches of the flanks cross the median line. 
(See pl. 20, fig. 3.) 

No. 12. Female. June 28, 1901. Total length, 66 ft.6in. About medium 
as regards color. Light spots run forward to the corner of the mouth. They 
do not extend to the eye, but stop about midway between it and the ear. On 
the top of the head, however, they extend forward to the line of the ear. The 
proximal half of the pectorals externally has several large light blotches, but they 
are not conspicuous. Tip of pectorals with very little white externally. 

No. 18. Male. June 28, 1901. Total length, 65 ft. 11 in. Very few 
white spots on the abdominal ridges, which are almost entirely plain gray, except 
for an indistinct mottling. A broad inferior median band of plain dark gray from 
the navel to the anus, with only a few dashes of light gray. The light spots in 
this whale show a strong tendency to form whorls, especially on the flanks, where 
they nearly all assume this character. Pectorals externally all dark gray, with but 
one or two small light blotches about an inch in diameter at the posterior margin, 
where are also some vermiform lightish marks. 

No. 14. Female. June 29, 1901. Total length, 77 ft. 2 in. A very 
light whale. <A great deal of white on the abdominal ridges. The region under 
the base of the pectorals nearly solid white. The white spots on the ridges extend 
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as far forward as the middle of the right lower lip, and there are a few white 
dashes on the middle of the lip itself. Body very light around the head of the 
humerus. Flanks nearly solid light gray from the line of the pudendum to the 
flukes. Flukes very light underneath, especially nearest the anterior margin. 
Dorsal fin almost white except at the tip and about the posterior free margin. Tip 
of left pectoral white for about one foot or more externally, with lines and white 
markings running proximally nearly to the middle of the length, and considerable 
white along the posterior margin. No light blotches visible on the external face 
of the left pectoral, but there are some on the right pectoral. 

The right side in this whale appears to be lighter than the left. 

No. 15. Male. June 29,1901. Total length, 63 ft. 6 in. A darkish indi- 
vidual, with very little white on the ridges, and there mostly close under the pec- 
torals, especially at their base. The inferior median line broadly plain gray as far 
back as the anus, though with occasional lighter blotches and marks. Dorsal fin 
with only a few vertical curved light lines on the darker ground-color. (See pl. 
20, fig. 4.) 

No. 17. Male. July 2, 1901. ‘Total length, 65 ft. 8 in. A moderately light 
individual. A considerable number of white spots at the posterior end of the ab- 
dominal ridges, but the clear white does not run on to the flanks. Posterior half 
of the ridges much and finely speckled with dark-gray marks on a lighter ground. 
The belly and breast become darker anteriorly, and the navel region is, therefore, 
the lightest part of the under surface of the body. Some white dashes about the 
anus, but the median line posterior to the navel otherwise mostly dark and finely 
mottled and lined. Back plain dark gray throughout. The lightest part of the 
sides is midway between the line of the dorsal fin and the flukes. No white spots 
anterior to the base of the pectorals. Dorsal fin with a white antero-basal area, 
crossed by vertical curved gray lines. Flukes normal in color, with fore-and-aft 
light lines, or rather a whitish ground-color, with gray lines crossing it. 

No. 18. Male. July 3, 1901. Total length, 72 ft. 2 in. Not a very light 
individual. Flanks, from the line of the orifice of the penis backward, largely plain 
dark gray. A moderate number of white spots on the abdominal ridges posterior 
to the pectorals, and these spots run off on to the flanks inferiorly about as far as 
the orifice of the penis. Scattered white marks are found as far back as the anus. 
Navel white. 

No. 19. Kemale. July 4, 1901. Total length, 74 ft. 6 in. Quite a light 
individual, the sides being nearly all light gray from the line of the anus nearly to 
the flukes. Shoulders the same. One or two light blotches on the right lip at 
the anterior ends of the furrows. 

No. 20. Hemale. July 4, 1901. Total length, 70 ft. 8 in. The inferior half 
of the sides of the body practically all light gray, through the confluence of the 
light blotches. The middle of the sides (longitudinally) posterior to the line of the 
anus much blotched, and the blotches turn to streaks at the base of the flukes and 
run into the lines of the underside of the flukes. Inferior median line posterior to 
the navel blotched. A large amount of white on the abdominal ridges, especially 
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at their posterior ends. Under the base of the pectorals a semicircular area of 
nearly pure white about two feet in diameter. Light (but not white) spots scattered 
far forward and anterior to the line of the corner of the mouth. Navel white. 
Proximal half of the anterior margin of the right pectoral invaded by the dark 
color of the external face. Tip dark, with various dark lines extending backward 
on the internal face. Left pectoral all light gray at the base externally, and light 
blotches and marks extend nearly to the tip. (See pl. 17, figs. 2 and 4.) 

No. 21. Female. July 5, 1901. Total length, 65 ft. 2 in. A very light 
individual. The ground color light gray and the markings nearly white. On the 
abdominal ridges a broad band of white extends from the base of the pectorals 
(where there is a large white area) obliquely downward and backward to the pos- 
terior end of the ridges, being produced by the coalescence of the white spots. 
Anteriorly, white spots extend on the ridges far beyond the line of the eye. Light 
streaks above and below the eye, and some light blotches on the left jaw. An 
almost white line runs into the eye from behind and streaks of nearly pure white 
cover a triangular area between the eye and the ear. Inferior median line, from the 
navel to the pudendum, plain gray. Numerous white dashes around the anus and 
pudendum. Flukes with a white ground underneath anteriorly, overlaid with gray 
fore-and-aft lines. The white of the underside of the left pectoral invades the 
external face at the tip, making the whole tip white externally; white lines run 
from the tip externally, nearly one-quarter the length of the fin. (See pl: 14, fig. 
Peeples; fig. 2 pl. 20, fig. 2; pl. 21, fig. 3.) 

No. 25. Female. July 8, 1901. Total length, 69 ft. 6 in. A light indi- 
vidual. Inferior median line blotched throughout. Much white on the abdominal 
ridges. Dorsal fin not light, nor white. 

No. 26. Female. July 8, 1901. Total length, 65 ft. 8 in. A dark indi- 
vidual. The flanks show much more dark gray than light, the blotches of the 
latter color being distinct from each other and scattered. White spots on the 
abdominal ridges clear, but scattered. At the head of the humerus the same, but 
above the pectoral fin the blotches on the sides of the body fuse together into a 
nearly solid light area. Light color extends forward to the eye and the corner of 
the mouth. Tip of the pectorals, externally, white for about a foot. (See pl. 17, 
figs, 1 and 3.) 

Hallas gave in 1868 (60, 162) most excellent data regarding the color of six 
Iceland Sulphurbottoms, which make it possible to institute detailed comparisons 
with the Newfoundland specimens. His notes on color reduced to tabular form 


are as follows: 
BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). ICELAND. 


Color of head and back. 


A. Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. Dark gray, with single irregularly-distributed lighter dashes 
and spots. 

B. Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ~¢. Uniform dark gray. 

Cy Ditto, ~S Dark gray, with lighter dashes, or spots. 

DE Ditto, 3. Uniform dark gray. 

Eee Ditton 6. Dark gray, without gradations. 

F. East of Seydifsjord. ¢. Dark gray, with lighter dashes and spots. 
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4 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. 


Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ¢@. 


Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. 4. 
Ditto. ¢. 


East of Seydisfjord. @. 


Color of sides of body. 


Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 
Grayish black. 

Grayish black. 

Grayish black. 

Grayish black. 

Grayish black, without gradations. 


Color of inferior surfaces, between furrows and flukes. 


* 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. 


Vedfjord, in Fordfjord. ¢. 


Ditto. 6. 
Ditto. 


Ditto, 
East of Seydisfjord. @. 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. 4. 


Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. 
Ditto. 6. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. ¢. 

East of Seydisfjord. ¢. 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. 


Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ¢@. 


Ditto. 3. 
Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. ¢. 


East of Seydisfjord. &. 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. 


Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. @. 


Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. ¢. 


East of Seydisfjord. 2. 


Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. 


Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ¢. 


Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. ¢. 
Ditto. ¢. 


East of Seydisfjord. 9. 


Uniform gray. 

Belly gray. 

Belly gray, with single dark gray dashes, irregularly placed. 

Belly grayish black, with single snow-white irregularly- 
placed spots. 

Belly gray, with a number of irregular, snow-white spots. 

Belly gray, with single snow-white spots disposed irregularly. 


of ridges from throat to belly. 


Dark gray; on the whole belly a number of snow-white, 
irregularly-placed, mostly linear specks. 

Dark gray. 

Dark gray. 

Dark gray, with irregularly-strewn white spots. 

Grayish black. 

Dark gray, with snow-white spots strewn singly,—also in the 
furrows. 


Color of furrows. 


Light gray. 
Light gray. 
(Not given.) 
(Not given.) 
(Not given.) 
(Not given.) 


Color of pectoral fins above. 


Dark gray, with numerous lighter specks. 
Uniform dark gray. 

Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 

(Not given.) 

Dark gray. 

Uniform dark gray. 


Color of pectoral fins below. 


Entirely snow-white. 
White. 
Snow-white. 
white. 
(Not given.) 
Snow-white. 
Snow-white. 


A small portion against the body grayish- 


A distinct scar-like stripe on the border. 
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Color of dorsal jin. 


A. Tegarhorn, Berufjord. <2. Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 
B. Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. <¢. Uniform dark gray. 
Exe Ditto., 3: Uniform dark gray. 
D. Ditto. ¢. Dark gray. 
E. Ditto. 6. Dark gray. 
F. East of Seydisfjord. @. (Not given.) 
Color of flukes above. 
A. Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 
B. Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ¢. Uniform dark gray. 
CMPDitto, dS. Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 
D. Ditto. ¢. Dark gray. 
EH. Ditto. ¢. Dark gray. 
F. East of Seydisfjord. @. Dark gray. 
Color of flukes below. 
A. Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢@. Dark gray, with lighter dashes. 
B. Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. ¢. Uniform dark gray. 
Ca Ditton 6’. (Not given.) 
Ds Ditto: ¢- Dark gray. 
E. Ditto. 64. Dark gray. 
F. East of Seydisfjord. @. Dark gray. 
Color of whalebone. 
A. Tegarhorn, Berufjord. ¢. All shining black. 
B. Vedfjord, in Nordfjord. @. All glistening black. 
CRDitto: s.. All shining black. 
IDES Dittos i. All shining black. 
ie Ditto. <3. Shining black. 
F. East of Seydisfjord. @. (Not given.) 


On comparing the data in the foregoing table with the descriptions of the 
color of specimens of the Newfoundland Sulphurbottom, previously given, it will 
be seen that the coloration in both cases is the same, and that the range and charac- 
ter of variation in markings are likewise the same. Hallas’s specimens were 
probably in some cases not so fresh as those I saw in Newfoundland; hence the 
frequent use of the term “grayish black” (graasorte ). 


DORSAL FIN. 


Tn Sars’s account of the “Blaahval” the variations in the shape of the dorsal 
fin are described as follows: (78, 287; sep., 18): 


“ Not less characteristic of this species than the pectoral fins is the dorsal fin, 
which with its unusually small size and position far backward, or at the beginning 
of the last fourth of the total length and much back of the vertical line drawn 
through the anus, is at once distinguished from those of all other known whalebone 


5 . . . oe Ris = 7 ; S 
whales. In its form it is at the same time the part which, as it appears, undergoes 
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not so unimportant variations. Its size also can differ in a high degree in different 
individuals. In some examples it was noticeably smaller in proportion than in 
Malm’s specimen, so that it could be taken for an insignificant process or point pro- 
jecting from the dorsal keel. In other individuals it was more developed, now 
more erect, now more strongly curved backward, though without ever approaching 
near the size it has in the other Finbacks.” 


The same range of variation of form was found in the dorsal fin of the New- 
foundland Sulphurbottom, as will be seen by consulting text figs. 37-42. The 
following variations were observed : 

No. 1. Female. Dorsal strongly reeurved ; tip regularly rounded ; posterior 
margin deeply concave. (Text fig. 39.) 

No. 2. Male. Dorsal erect, triangular; tip sharp; posterior margin straight. 
(Text fig. 42.) 

No. 8. Female. Dorsal intermediate in curvature between those of Nos. 1 
and 2; neither so recurved as in No. 1, nor so straight as in No. 2. 














ST Fic. 38. FIG. 39. 
We \ 
fo 
a : 
an ee : 
Fic. 40. Fic. 41. FIG. 42. 
FIG. 43. FIG. 44. 


DORSAL FIN OF BALA2NOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.) 


Fic. 37.—No. 14, 2, BALENA STATION, NEWFOUNDLAND. Fic. 38.—No. 22, 2, ditto. Fic. 39.—No.1, ¢, ditto. ° 
Fic. 40.—No. 7, ¢, ditto, Fic. 41.—No. 11, 6, ditto. Fic. 42.—No. 2, 6, ditto. Fics. 43 
AND 44.—ICELAND, (FROM HALLAs.) 


No. 4. Female. Dorsal almost exactly as in No. 1. 

No. 5. Male. Dorsal had been injured and also had a semicircular piece 
missing from the posterior margin, as if cut out by a bullet. 

No.7. Male. Dorsal moderately recurved ; tip quite sharp; posterior margin 
deeply concave. (Text fig. 40.) 

No. 11. Male. Dorsal large, erect, rather sharp at the apex ; posterior margin 
moderately concave. (Text fig. 41.) 
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No. 14. Female. Dorsal high and narrow, strongly recurved, and deeply 
concave posteriorly. (Text fig. 37.) 

No. 18. Male. Dorsal small, sharp-pointed, and strongly reclined. 

No. 20. Female. Dorsal faleate. 

No. 22. Female. Dorsal moderately recurved ; tip regularly rounded ; pos- 
terlor margin moderately concave, with a small semicircular piece wanting near the 
middle. (Text fig. 38.) 

No. 24. Female. Dorsal very strongly recurved, long, and low; the tip 
acuminate, and posterior margin very concave. 

No. 25. Female. Dorsal erect, triangular, and sharp-pointed ; posterior 
margin straight. 

Sars’s remark, that in size the dorsal fin of the “ Blaahval” varies considerably 
but does not reach that found in other Finbacks, is probably not strictly correct as 
regards European 6. musculus generally, and is not applicable to the Newfound- 
land Sulphurbottoms. In the latter, according to my own observations, the largest 
dorsal had an actual vertical height of 154 inches, while 14 inches was the height of 
the smallest dorsal found in a Newfoundland B. physalus. The latter individual 
was, however, but 59 ft. 1 in. long, while the Sulphurbottom was 66 ft. 6 in. long, 
so that the fin though actually larger in the B. musculus was proportionally larger 
in the B. physalus. 

The greatest proportional height of dorsal in the Newfoundland Sulphurbot- 
toms was 1.9 % of the total length, while the least proportional height in New- 
foundland 5. physalus was 2.0 % The extremes in the two species, therefore, 
tend to approach each other quite closely. On the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that the average proportional height of the dorsal in 21 Newfoundland 
Sulphurbottoms was 1.1 % while the average in 11 Newfoundland B. physalus 
was 2.4 %. 

PECTORAL FINS. 


Regarding the pectoral fins of European 2B. musculus, Sars remarks as fol- 
lows (78, 236): 


“The outer parts, or hands, are considerably more elongated than in the Com- 
mon Finbacks and the whole pectoral fin more strongly curved, so that the lower 
convex margin is more distinctly arched, while the upper sharp border, which in 
the Common Finbacks has in the middle a more or less distinct angular projection, 
shows a more even curve. The breadth of the pectoral fins is about one quarter 
the length. For the rest, these organs appear to be subject to endless variations 
in different individuals, both in size and form, which, however, are confined within 
quite narrow limits. Very often I have found that they showed at the outer angle, 
near the tip, one or more deep angular emarginations, which always corresponded to 
the interval between the fingers, though I was not able to see any distinct trace of 
an external lesion.” 


These remarks apply equally well to the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms, as 
will be seen by comparing the plates, and especially pls. 21 and 13, except that 
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the irregularity of the end of the pectorals which occurs in many individuals, ap- 
pears to me to be due in most cases to external injury. The normal, complete 
termination is shown in pl. 21, fig. 8. When the pectorals are blunt, the softer 
parts are affected while the bones remain normal. This appears to indicate that 
the injuries are caused by contact with bodies harder than the skin and ligaments, 
but that the force of impact is not sufficient to fracture the bones of the digits. 
Such injuries might perhaps be caused by rubbing against rocks at the bottom 
of the bays which these animals frequent, but I suspect that they are sometimes 
caused by the bites of sharks and porpoises. The malformation of the pectorals is 
often accompanied by abnormalities elsewhere on the body. 

Of the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms, No. 8, 2, had the tip of the pectorals 
blunted. In No. 4, 2, the tip of the right pectoral was injured and apparently 
diseased, while the left was normal. In this individual, the inferior surface of the 
posterior end of the caudal peduncle also showed indications of injuries. In No. 
5, ¢, the right pectoral had much of the posterior margin torn and irregular, and 
the tip distorted, as if broken. In this individual the dorsal was also injured and 
had a semicircular piece lacking from the posterior margin, as if pierced by a bullet. 
In No. 7, 4, the tip of both pectorals was blunted and irregular. The whalebone 
was defective in this individual. In No. 8, °, both pectorals were blunted and ir- 
regular, as in the preceding specimen. ‘The tip of the left pectoral in No, 14, 2, 
was blunt. In No. 17, ¢, the tip of the left pectoral was remarkably blunted and 
serrated, with a prominent finger-like projection on the radial side. The right 
pectoral had a small hole in the posterior margin at a point distant from the 
axilla equal to one third the total length. No. 20, ?, had the tip of the right pee- 
toral irregular, 


SHAPE OF THE HEAD. 


The form of the head on the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms is peculiar and 
characteristic. The blowholes are situated in a depression slightly below the gen- 
eral level of the top of the back. In front of them rises abruptly a strong median 
ridge, the top of which is somewhat above the level of the back. This ridge slopes 
down rapidly in front, but continues to the apex of the jaw. On each side of the 
blowholes is a thick rounded eminence, the top of which is about on a level with 
the top of the median ridge. This eminence is prolonged anteriorly as a sloping, 
attenuated, and rounded ridge which lies close to the median ridge, and dies away 
without reaching the tip of the jaw. External to this are the elevated, thick 
margins of the jaw, which are especially heavy near the apex of the jaw. Viewed 
from the side, the snout, or rostrum, presents a series of ridges and depressions, 
and from in front a most striking rotundity, on account of its great breadth and 
thick integuments. These features are shown in pl. 15 and pl. 18, figs. 8 and 4. 

In No. 2, ¢, 71 feet in length, the distance from eye to eye, across the region 
of the blowholes, was 10 ft. 2 in.; across the rostrum half-way between the apex 
and the blowholes, 5 ft. 5 in. In No. 9, 2, length 72 feet, the distance across the 
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head from eye to eye was 11 ft. 2in. In No. 15, 4, length 68 ft. 3 in., the length 
of the blowholes was 18} inches. 


BYE. 


The eyeball in a male Newfoundland Sulphurbottom 71 feet long, as shown in 
the table on p. 157, was 5 inches in antero-posterior diameter and 44 in. in vertical 
diameter. The iris was 13 inches antero-posteriorly and 1} inches vertically. The 
color of the iris is brown. The pupil is oblong with a straight superior margin. 

The eye in the Newfoundland Sulphurbottom is situated behind and a little 
above the corner of the mouth, and with the lids forms a semi-elliptical swelling 
on the side of the head, below which is a quite deep depression, or furrow, directed 
obliquely downward in front toward the corner of the mouth. On the upper and 
lower lids are one or two shallow, curved furrows, and at the anterior commissure 
is a prominent ridge, bounded by a groove above and below, as in B. physalus. 


(Pl. 16, figs. 1 and 2.) 


CIRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF BODY AND DEPTH OF THE CAUDAL PEDUNCLE. 


The caudal peduncle, called “the small” by whalemen, is strongly compressed 
and ends abrupt at its union with the flukes, not gradually diminishing in breadth, 
as commonly represented in figures. In various specimens of Newfoundland 
Sulphurbottoms the vertical depth of the caudal peduncle was as follows: 


BALZENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND, CAUDAL PEDUNCLE, 
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The greatest diameter of the body and largest semi-circumference of several of 
the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms were measured, with the following results : 


At insertion of flukes. 
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BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. GIRTH. 
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In Nos. 18, 9, 5, the girth at the tip of the pectorals, or the greatest girth, 
would be, by calculation, 34 ft. 4 in., 386 ft. 4 in., and 34 ft., respectively. 


ABDOMINAL RIDGES AND FURROWS. 


The abdominal or thoracic ridges and furrows in this species, as in B. physalus, 
extend backward from the mandible to the navel, and between the pectoral fins and 
eye extend upward nearly to the level of the latter. The ridges also anastomose 
irregularly, and toward the posterior end many pairs unite, so that the total num- 
ber here is much less than it is farther forward, and the breadth of each much greater. 
The breadth of the larger ridges between the pectoral fins in the Newfoundland 
Sulphurbottoms is about 24 inches. (PI. 14, figs. 4-6.) 

In number the ridges vary as in L. physalus, and the totals do not differ ma- 
terially from those of that species. In different specimens of Newfoundland Sul- 
phurbottoms the totals were as follows, and were obtained by counting from the 
median line to the root of the pectoral and multiplying by two 


BALA®NOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. NUMBER OF ABDOMINAL RIDGES. 
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The quite remarkable variation in number of ridges appears not to be corre- 
lated with sex or size. 
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NAVEL AND MAMMARY SLITS. 


The navel in the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms is a more or less elongated 
scar, usually about 8 in. long, surrounded by the abdominal ridges and furrows, 
which are somewhat displaced and bent outward by it and usually extend some- 
what beyond it. (PI. 17, figs. 1 and 2; pl. 18, figs. 8 and 4; pl. 19, fig. 2.) 

The mamme of the female are contained in longitudinal slits situated a little 
above the median line and opposite the end of the clitoris. Above and below 
these slits, or, in other words, nearer to and farther from the median line, are one or 
several furrows which are parallel with the slits. The largest of these furrows is 
commonly longer than the mammary slit and very deep. (See pl. 20, figs. 1 and 
2.) In No. 8, 61 feet long, the mammary slits were 15 inches long. 

The mammary slits and other parts surrounding the sexual orifice do not cause 
any marked convexity of the inferior outline of the body, but there is a slight de- 
pression posteriorly which marks the position of the anus. (See pl. 19, fig. 3.) 

The male Sulphurbottom has rudimentary mammz of considerable size con- 
cealed in slits like those of the female. (PI. 20, figs. 8 and 4.) These slits are 
situated about midway between the anus and penis orifice, and are unaccompanied 
by parallel furrows. In No. 2 (length 71 feet), the left slit was 16 inches long 
and the right 19 inches. The orifice of the sheath of the penis in No. 15 (length 
63 ft. 6 in.) was 3 feet long. The penis itself in No. 2 (length 71 feet) was 6 
feet long on the curve; circumference of the glans at the base, 2 feet. Testicle 
in No. 13 (length 65 ft. 11 in.), 27 inches long, 10 inches broad. 


FLUKES. 


The flukes were invariably cut off the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms before 
towing them in and I did not have an opportunity to see them in the adult. Ina 
foetus 12 feet long they had the form characteristic in the genus, convex anteriorly, 
slightly concave posteriorly, with moderately recurved tips, and a central notch. 
In No. 6, ¢, 65 feet long, the depth of the flukes from the notch to the line of the 
anterior base, or insertion, was 3 ft. 6 in.; in No. 11, 4, length 71 ft. 6 in., the 
depth of the flukes at the same place was 3 ft. 8 in.; in No. 14, &, length 7 ft. 
2 in., the depth of flukes was 4 ft. 9} in. The depth of the notch in this individual 
was 9 inches. It was very obtuse. 


WHALEBONE. 


The whalebone in the Newfoundland Sulphurbottoms (pl. 15, figs. 1 and 2; 
pl. 16, figs. 8 and 4) is thick and black throughout, including the bristles, as in the 
European specimens. In eleven specimens from the former locality, its length 
above the gum (without the bristles) was as follows : 
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BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEWFOUNDLAND. LENGTH OF WHALEBONE. 
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The length 82 inches must be regarded as exceptional. In a lot of whalebone 
stored in the yard at the station, the longest I could find was 27 inches, above the 
gum, and without the bristles. As this was from a very large number of whales, 
probably between 40 and 50, it seems singular that I should have encountered 
longer whalebone in three instances in the whales I personally examined. I cannot 
account for this except on the theory that the whalebone shrinks when exposed to 
the air for a considerable time. 

In the Longniddry (Scotland) whale, the whalebone was reported by Turner 
as 333 inches long, including the part imbedded in the gum, or about 293 inches 
without it. 

The length of the longest bristles in a Newfoundland Sulphurbottom (length 
77 ft. 2 in.) was 18 inches. 

HAIRS. 


The scattered hairs found on the head and mandible of fcetal whales are not 
always discoverable on the adults. In the majority of the Newfoundland Sulphur- 
bottoms they were not noticed, but on No. 9, 9 (length 72 ft.), there was a row of 
dirty white or yellowish hairs along the proximal half of the left ramus of the 
mandible, and on the head a row starting with two from behind the blowholes, 
curving around them on a semicircle to their anterior end and running thence to 
the tip of the snout; a second row of hairs was situated nearer the margin of the 
jaw. In No. 23, ¢ (length 67 ft. 3 in.), a row of about 6 hairs, each in a raised 
tubercle, occurred at the proximal end of the right ramus of the mandible. In sev- 
eral specimens was to be noticed a vertical double row of yellowish hairs at the 
symphysis of the mandible, the hairs themselves being about 3 in. apart. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


The skeleton of Balenoptera musculus has been described by Flower (45, 
410-414) under the name of Physalus latirostris, and by Reinhardt (75), Van 
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Beneden and Gervais (8), and others. Unfortunately, there is almost nothing in 
the way of American material which can be compared with the European speci- 
mens. The only skeleton in any of the museums of the United States is that of 
the specimen stranded at Ocean City, New Jersey, in October, 1891, which is in 
the collection of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. This whale was 
examined and measured by Mr. J. C. Ives and myself, and was afterward the sub- 
ject of an article by Cope (32).' 

The length of this specimen as it lay on the beach was 66 ft. 2 in. The un- 
mounted skeleton at the Philadelphia Academy measures 52 ft. 2 in. as it lies, but 
lacks the premaxillee and one intermediate and probably three terminal caudal 
vertebrae, and the bones are much too close together. 

Cope came to the conclusion that it combined the characters of B. physalus 
and B. musculus, and remarked in closing his article: “It remains to be ascertained 
whether these characters indicate another species, and if so, whether the names 
duguidii or tectirostris are applicable to it.” The species called LB. tectirostris by 
Cope is, as we have seen in a previous chapter, the Common Finback of the At- 
lantic coast of North America, and identical with BL. physalus. The nominal species 
known as B. duguidii is also identical with L. physalus. The real question, there- 
fore, is whether the Ocean City whale is the Sulphurbottom of Newfoundland, or 
whether it represents B. physalus, or belongs to an unknown species. 

Cope’s summary is in three divisions, as follows: 


(1) “The Ocean City whale agrees with Lalenoptera musculus [= B. physa- 
dus (L.) | in the form of the head, number of vertebrae and ribs, proportions of pectoral 
fin, and position of dorsal fin.” 

(2) “It differs from this species |B. physalus (L.)|and agrees with B. sibbaldit 
[= B. musculus (L.)] in the size, color, and in structure of the cervical vertebra.” 

(3) “It is intermediate between the two, as described by authors, in the 
numbers of the phalanges of the manus.” 


I shall endeavor to show that the points mentioned in the first division are 
erroneous. The skeleton, when I saw it in 1900, was unmounted and lying on the 
floor of one of the exhibition halls in the Philadelphia Academy. It was nearly 
complete, but lacked several caudal vertebre, the nasal bones, ete. The maxillee 
were separated from the cranium. : 

The first point made by Cope is that the form of the head agrees with B. 
physalus vather than with B. musculus. In the course of his description he re- 
marks (37) that the maxille “have the acuminate outline of those of B. musculus 
(= B. physalus (L.)| rather than that of B. sibbaldit |= B. musculus (L.)].” As 
a fact, exactly the opposite is true. The average br eadth of the rostrum at the mid- 
dle in American specimens of B. physalus, as seen in a previous chapter (p. 133), 
is 19.6 % of the length of the skull. In the Ocean City skull the two maxille taken 
together, without the premawille. or median interspace, have a breadth at the middle 
of 19.2 % of the length of the skull. With a suitable allowance for the premaxillze 


‘For a figure and brief description of this whale see Around the World, Jan., 1894, P. 49- 
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and interspace, the breadth of the rostrum is 28.8 % It is obvious, therefore, that 
the rostrum is not acuminate as in L. physalus. 

The second point of agreement between the Ocean City whale and L. physalus 
pointed out by Cope is in the number of vertebrae and ribs. He gives the follow- 
ing formula for the vertebre: C. 7, D. 15, L. 17, Ca. 28 = 62. So far as the total 
number is concerned, this is the average for L. physalus, but the formula does not 
correspond with that of any specimen of the species with which I am acquainted. 
The formula for the Ocean City skeleton which I found in 1900 was as follows: C. 
7, D. 15, L. 14, Ca. 24 + = 60 +. It was impossible to decide definitely as to 
the location of the first chevron, and fifteen lumbars should perhaps be counted, 
rather than fourteen. So far as it goes, this formula is not more characteristic of 
B. physalus than of B. musculus, but as the last caudal vertebra found had a trans- 
verse diameter of 4} inches and an antero-posterior diameter of 23 inches, it is 
probable that as many as four caudals should be added, making the total twenty- 
eight, a number never found in B. physalus. 

The next point of agreement with 4. physalus mentioned by Cope is the pro- 
portional size of the pectoral fin. According to my measurements of the Ocean 
City whale, the length of the pectoral from the tip to the root, or insertion, was 99 
inches, while in a specimen of L. physalus 44 feet longer than the Ocean City whale 
the same dimension was but 72 inches. 

As regards the position of the dorsal fin, I do not find any exact measurement 
either in Mr. Ives’s table (cited by Cope) or my own. The remark that the “ dor- 
sal fin marks a point about one-fourth the length from the posterior border of the 
flukes to the end of the muzzle,” would apply almost equally as well to B. physa- 
Jus as to B. musculus. Indeed, as will be seen later, the relative position of the fin 
is so nearly the same in both species that it can scarcely be used as a diagnostic 
character. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that the association of the Ocean City 
whale with B. physalus does not receive support. On the other hand, the small 
size of the dorsal fin, and the mottled gray color of the body, the large pectoral 
fin, and the dark under-surface of the flukes ally it to the Sulphurbottoms of 
Newfoundland. 

I append the measurements of the Ocean City whale, made by myself, with 
those of Mr. Ives added. These measurements were made ten years before those 
of the Newfoundland specimens, and without reference to any particular system. 
They are not, therefore, strictly comparable with the latter: 


BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). OCEAN CITY, N. J., OCTOBER 8, 1891. FEMALE. 


Total length along the middle of the body from snout to notch of 
AWKES soe Ae erase boa igrelenete mithevecseoropetetp tue seen oes Oke terete tac he 66) ft) 2) im 
ILengthvofspectorall inmiddl Calne Pee reuere tetera tote totey tee aeereteay rarer Sia) oe 





*“ To hinder border of the tail,’ 66 ft. 11 in. (Ives.) 
*“From shoulder to the tip,” 7 ft. 4 in.; “‘along the lower margin,” 8 ft. 3 in.; “along the 
upper margin,” 6 ft. (Ives.) 
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Length of pectoral along anterior border 
“ ae “cc “ce “ “ce 


co 
- 
oo 


to termination of white 

TG SL =SUT Ca CO pecavevereye aisusiaisie cain suche se ciese fe eT Mee ee Sane GE 
Greatestaoreadthsof pectoralvs.c sc ceire cas see ck wee nee tee Deed ae ara 
Bread theo tale Seeererer chess every cy, vais, tps Pave ere eee eee NA lO aes 
Mistance from! flukes to anus............... 20 OT Ly 

Wentenoranus to center of navel 2: sue. ccc «chaos sens eelee ro {0 

Breadth of caudal peduncle at insertion of flukes............... ene 
Tip of mandible to corner of mouth (along the curves).......... 16,5 o> 
@omeriof mouth toauricular onfices .. 0... .c<0s cera ceciee tee cs Be endOl Ns 
Wistanceracrossstheybead!s onc etic cuit a cis Seiciic cuesiete comers deities 1308, Fras 
[Fen ginwofrawricularmOnfiCes,..... cl sini sce s'est Ge aicioes nee tee Cpe sue 
eee therdorsalsfint (ives) isi, eacepoc nance cece hon elo eeten Te eroms 

BIGIGNE Ore hve Gebers (UK753) epnoda acveac borane ceesc sonore. a” 5 


It is an unfortunate fact that no complete reliable account of the osteology of 
B. musculus has been published, unless it be that of Malm. His Monographie 
ilustrée is not accessible to me. Equally to be regretted is the fact that the meas- 
urements given by Flower (45), Reinhardt (75), and Malm (66) are not in accord. 
On that account a thorough comparison of the proportions of the skeleton cannot 
be made. 

The osteological characters of 5. musculus are summarized by Van Beneden 
(7, 260) as follows : 


“This species is distinguished from other Balenopteras by the beak, which is 
very broad, especially at the middle of its length; by the nasal bones, truncated in 
front; and by the palatines, very broad. The upper jaw is exceeded by the 
lower, and the coronoid process is high and pointed; the vertebree number 63 or 
64; the ribs are 15 or 16 pairs in number; the sternum is broad and short; the 
metacarpals and phalanges are comparatively long.” 


NUMBER OF VERTEBR®. 


The vertebral formuls given by various European authors for L. musculus 
are as follows: 


























BALZINOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 
Author. Locality. Date. Cee Ds pa. Ca. | Total. | Type of. 
Humber R., England | F 7 6 = 1__ | 642 | siebaldei 
eeepc (| (Hull Museum) , | 1833 : : 4 | 4 
“ Coast of Holland me 1 |) ee glia ier aA ll eee orpere 
i (Utrecht Museum) 18 7 15 | 4 | 4 | e 
Turner Longniddry, Scotland 1869 7 15 — 4lt —j| 63 | (mature) 
: = e as 3 7 15 —4lt —]| 63 | (feetus) 
Malm Gothenburg, Sweden 1865 7 15 15 } 26 | 63 | caroline 
Knox North Berwick, Scotland 193%) 69° |< L5¢.\| A 
Mobius Sylt Id., Germany | 1881 i al 16 15 26} 64 | 
| | 





’ According to Lahille, the formula for both is generally given as 7 + 16-15 + 26 = 64; but 
Gervais says it should be 7 + 16 + 13 + 28 = 64. 


2“ The two skeletons [Hull and Utrecht] agree in possessi l 
* Lumbars 15 or 16 (Flower, 45, 410). 


in this respect, fortunately complete” (Flower). ; 
‘ Jardine, Nat. Library, Cetacea, has a figure of this skeleton on plate 6. 


to be 16. 


ng sixty-four vertebra, both being 


The lumbars appear 
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The only two complete formule are: 


C. 7, D. 15, L. 15, Ca. 26 = 63;— Gothenburg: 
€. 7, D316; LL. 15; Cas 26 — 64,— Kiel: 


H. P. Gervais, without explaining how he arrived at the fact, remarks (67, m. 23), 
that “the vertebral formula given hitherto by the authors who have had occasion 
to observe and describe skeletons belonging to the species which occupies us 
[ B. musculus (L.)] is the following: C. 7, D. 16, L. 15, Ca. 26 = 64.” In contradic- 
tion it will be observed from the preceding table that the Hull Museum specimen, 
described by Flower, and the Sylt Id. specimen, described by Mobius, are the only 
ones reported as having sixteen pairs of ribs. Sir William Turner, than whom 
there is no more competent authority, reports fifteen pairs for both the adult and 
the fcetal Longniddry specimens. 

Gervais, however, insists on sixteen pairs, and further states that the number 
of lumbars is thirteen, rather than fifteen. He bases this latter assertion on an 
examination of a skeleton from Cape Horn (which he assigns to this species) and 
two skeletons and a foetus from Laponia. Gervais appears to have had in mind an 
ideal formula which he calls the formule générale, with which the various specimens 
would be found to agree if studied with sufficient care. I am far from believing 
that such would be the case, as it seems to be demonstrated that in the majority 
of cetaceans the number of vertebrze and their division into dorsals, lumbars, and 
caudals is subject to a certain amount of variation, Even in the specimen from 
Cape Horn which Gervais assigns to 5. musculus the vertebral formula does not 
agree as regards number of caudals with his formule générale. 

Supposing Turner, Flower, Gervais, Malm, and Mobius all to have been correct, 
we should have a variation for the European LB. musculus, as follows: 


(a) RCA a DS Gy les Cane 8)—104" 
(2) (Cs 72 Di 16s ens. (\Canz6s—164. 
(3) 2Gl7, Dears. deet5sCa 26 —103% 


So far as adult North American specimens are concerned, we have for com- 
parison only the Ocean City whale, but while at the Newfoundland Station I 
examined and counted the vertebrae of three fcetal specimens. The formule for 
these and the Ocean City whale are given below. 

It will be remarked that the three formule from Newfoundland fcetuses are 


BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L,). AMERICAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 











No. Locality. | Date. GC. D. I. | Ca. | Total. 
u s =I —_ a 
e | | 
1 Balena, Newfoundland | 1901 | 7 | 16 } 15 27, \\ 165)" || foetuses? 
14 Si 2 | 190r WF | BS eera 2 Om em OA eae eS 
19 ees as | Igor Fi 15 16 26 64 |e So 
Ocean City, New Jersey| 1891 | 7 15 | 147 |24(+-4?)/60 (+4?) 





* Positively correct ! * Perhaps fifteen lumbars should be counted. It is uncertain. 
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all different. I believe them all to be correct, but that for No. 19 is certainly so, 
as it was obtained by very careful dissection of the feetus, after I had observed 
that the formule for the two preceding specimens did not agree. 

It will be noted that the formula for No. 1 is the same as for the Kiel speci- 
men, except that the latter has one less caudal vertebra. The formula of No. 14 
does not agree with any of the European specimens, but would accord with Gervais’s 
formule générale, if one vertebra were taken from the lumbar series and added to 
the dorsals. The formula of No. 19 is remarkable for the sixteen lumbars.! The 
formula for the Ocean City whale is based on my own observations, but, as already 
stated, one vertebra should perhaps be taken from the caudal series and added to 
the lumbars, making fifteen lumbars in all, in which case this specimen, in so far as 
it is complete, would agree with Malm’s B. carolinw. However this may be, as 
the last rib present is long, it is quite probable that one more pair, making sixteen 
in all, was present originally. In this case the number of lumbars might be con- 
sidered as reduced to thirteen, thus according with Gervais’s views. The Ocean 
City skeleton probably lacks one caudal between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
(7. e., between the fifty-second and fifty-third vertebra as now placed), and probably 
the number of terminal caudals lacking is three. 

Until the limits of variation in the number and division of the vertebree in 
B. musculus are better determined, little reliance can be placed on the formule for 
the discrimination of the species from its nearest allies. The present indications are 
that the amount of variation is considerable. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe the lack of harmony in the 
vertebral formule given for the South American Sulphurbottom. Gervais, who 
regards the southern species as the same as B. sibbaldii [= B. musculus (L.)] gives 
the formula C. 7, D. 16, L. 13, Ca. 29 (or 80) = 65 (or 66). Burmeister’s B. énter- 
media, regarded the same as B. musculus both by Gervais (51, m. 6) and by Lahille 
(68, 85), has, according to the original describer, the formula C. 7, D. 15, L. 16, 
Ca, 27 = 65. Lahille’s Sulphurbottom, which he regards as a separate species, 
B. miramaris, has the formula C. 7, D. 14, L. 14, Ca. 29 = 64. 

In the Ocean City skeleton the first vertebra in which the transverse process 
is perforated, or has a foramen at the base, is the forty-sixth (right side only). The 
transverse processes are last distinguishable on the forty-eighth vertebra, and the 
neural arch is obsolete on the fifty-fifth vertebra. 


SKULL. 


For the reasons stated on p. 179, a complete comparison of measurements of the 
skulls of European and American specimens can not be made. The figure of the skull 
of the Iceland whale published by Reinhardt (75, 188) appears to be accurate, except 
that the maxillz have sprung apart. Measurements made on this figure compared 
with those from the skull of the Ocean City whale show a close agreement, as follows : 


Van Beneden (7, 265) gives the formula of a skeleton at Edinburgh as 7, 15, 16, 25 = 63. He 
states in another place that there are bones of four individuals in Edinburgh, including the North 


Berwick whale (7, 280), 
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BALZENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). NEW JERSEY AND ICELAND. SKULL. 








Measurement. Ocean City, New Jersey. Iceland. 

| : : 
Greatest breadthiof Skule sees siererercversivierclel ote ebeieteneradede 99.0 in. 103.5 In. 
Breadth of the maxille at the middle.................. 17505 ZO 
Length of the rostrum without premaxille............. G5 as TZ OnG utes 
Breadth of distal end of frontal over the orbit (greatest). | 18:01 Betis 





The principal cranial characters of B. musculus, the broad maxille and thick, 
obtuse nasals, are found in the Ocean City whale. The nasal bones were not in 
the skull when I examined it in 1900, but they are described by Cope as follows: 
“The nasal bones have a parallelogrammic superior outline, but are very convex in 
the fore-and-aft direction, the surface descending forward. They are flat posteri- 
orly ; at the middle the adjacent edges are raised, but at the distal end the external 
edges are raised, so that the superior surface is concave in the transverse direction” 
(31). It will be observed that this agrees with the excellent figure of the nasals 
published by Reinhardt (75,187). This figure is one-ninth natural size. The two 
nasals together are shown to be 7.9 in. wide at the proximal end, and 9.25 in. wide 
at the distal end. The nasals in a cranium at the Newfoundland station were 10 in. 
wide at the proximal end and 10.75 in. wide at the distal end. They are figured 
in pl. 7, fig. 10. In Miinter’s Rigen Id. specimen they measured 6.9 in. at the prox- 
imal end and 7 in. at the distal end. 

The breadth of one of the maxille at the middle of its length, compared with the 
length of the same bone, is 12.7 % in the Iceland whale (Reinhardt), 12.8 % in the 
Hull whale (Flower), and 18.5 % in the Ocean City whale. Other measurements 
of the Ocean City whale are as follows: 


BALA[NOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). OCEAN CITY, N. J.. OCTOBER 1891, 





Hengthrofskull) strarghtenws venta crisis cero eter cmctr ae harort cio 14 ft. 74 in. 
GreatestubreadthWsquamosal ey aeinecteeisocie sitet ear rer Fin) Clee 
Breadth of orbital process of frontal at distal end ................ On Wie = 
encthyofirostrumystralghters terre storiets tstels erred 1> ener detraret= Oh eyiaiec. ¢ 
Breadthofirostrum at middleseurved yrs ieee se iolel eter iets soul) ogee 5 einen 
Imengthiofimandiblenstralchtan-wteryerseiastias Vette carctefenersettereterer TS ca ores 

ie eos s GUIEVEC ern ontaircar arch ctcacter yoshiGieele Teeter 17 es 
Depth “ AE iG Ce: severnatetersnsis even clerctauservel olor ctereioner fete BP eke tae 
Greatestibreadth! of axish ect cts erin crac sorverel=)sishaye) «ele hevensverere ersten: 3 Onn 
Depthioficentrumiotiaxisy merrier necro echastere sieerererreer O\-) @TOr as 
Greatestibreadthvof stidOrsalpemreretensyetetenccrsle ele reaien sy aloracietolerenerereteks DD io). 
Depth of centrum of Wie ue-e- ses Searls cpa rele enone = (Ol aroha 
Greatest breadth of rst lumbar: crete one «ce acs ia avevelsversy stele vesnetete ee ABE Bute 
Depth of centrum! Offs  eeeceelee set mga tret eas iiers ee OOOO Olan Wi2dies 
Greatest breadthiof rsticaudall ence 1-1) ee1< 0! Brey (othe aeereaieite ue er O ee 
Depth of centrum of “ To Oey a hrw tare ones ete sieretsele ire ooneerRtere oo Ri a ae eee, 
Greatest breadth of scapula............... eRe $5 Rend eee 

. depth oo Sg. Wester conte sere veoier tere escape he er eeners Fk De Oe 
Length of radius, without epiphyses................. eereeerero rer ees Shake 

vuln i Tg tishaeieatbareista) sie sonia streets ithe cee » e2ier? bh lOidiiegees 
Breadth of radius at distal end............. ike festovere eee Snioee © MOC) LOG 

i So Sulla es Oe Reese sacpiutietse ane sehr iertetase Aaetueleeihis Cima Oras 

‘Estimated. Add 8$ in. for premaxille. * Without premaxille. * The greatest = 34% in. 


“Least. The greatest is 18 in. ‘ Breadth of maxilla only. 
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Vertebre : 7,15, 14,24 + = 60 +; several lacking. The last present measures 
43" X 43” and is 2?" thick antero-posteriorly. Fifteen should perhaps be counted as 
lumbars. It is uncertain. 
RIBS.2 


The Ocean City whale has 15 pairs of ribs. The majority of specimens of B. 
musculus thus far described have this number, as will be seen by reference to the 
table on p. 181. Gervais, however, insists that the number should be 16 pairs, 
and that when less are reported it is because the last pair is overlooked. This 
hardly seems probable in view of the variability known to exist in all species of 
cetaceans. It was not the case in the Newfoundland fcetuses which I examined, 
two of which had 15 pairs of ribs and one 16 pairs. 

In the Ocean City whale, the 2d, 3d,and 4th ribs have capitular processes. In 
B. musculus, according to Van Beneden and Gervais (8, 215), the 3d and 4th ribs 
are furnished with a neck (col). This information is probably from Malm. Of the 
Hull museum skeleton Flower remarks (45, 412): “The 2d and 3d ribs have both 
well-developed capitular processes extending towards the bodies of the vertebra, 
longer and more slender in the third. In the 4th this process is nearly obsolete, 
and absent in all the succeeding ones.” 

The 1st rib in the Ocean City whale, as normally in B. musculus, is single- 
headed. It is to be remarked, however, that the 1st rib in the Ostend, Belgium, 
skeleton, according to Dubar’s figure and description, is double-headed (34, 38, pl. 8). 

The following table includes measurements of the ribs of various European 
specimens and of the Ocean City, New Jersey, skeleton : 


























BALZNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN, RIBS. 
Length of 
, Length of | Length of Fuh. 
Locality. Whale. Skeleton. i | Author. 
Ist Rib. 2d Rib. 3d Rib. | 6th Rib. 
in, in, in, in. 
: 97.6 82.7 
Ostend Beleim-.\. |) «3. i leeccyers = (= 2. 48 m.)\(=2.1m.)) | Berra Dubar 
N. Berwick, Scotland. | ...... Bie lee siseyeiieisie ll temic fete (Rctecsarete 46 Knox 
olan decree seregserssaiere Oc AG gate al || s steelers 49.0 iS OQ:Ou lease Flower 
Baltic Sea (1862)..... Argan | eats spore! = AGLO: © Ul) acirsterce |lmeerevoreney en inercneroregs Miinter 
Sylt Id., Germany.... | 50/0” ACH | topaoe ae | ceetee | otro ee 598 Mobius 
@ceanlCity, Ne Ji.....-< GO oe let ctajetelrs GTO.) || Movelalatesesls|icceesesonerers| exer stetcts Cope 
SOAPULA. 


The only illustrations of the scapula of the European Sulphurbottom accessible 
are Dubar’s (34, pl. 10), which is obviously inaccurate, and the figure copied by 
Van Beneden and Gervais from Malm’s illustrations of “ B. caroline” (8, pls. 12-18, 
fig. 33). Outlines of these figures and of one of the scapule of the Ocean City, N. 

1No material is available for a comparison of the sternum of the European Sulphurbottom 
with American specimens, ‘Text-figures 49 and 50 show the form in two European examples. 


? Breadth at distal end, 93 in. 
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J., specimen, and of a scapula which I photographed at Balena whaling station, are 
shown in the accompanying text figures 45 to 48. See also pl. 7, figs. 5 and 6, 


Fic. 45. Fic. 46. 





FIG. 47. Fic. 48. 


SCAPULA OF BALASNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). 


FIG. 45.—OSTEND, BeLcium. Ap, ¢. (FROM DuBAr.) Fic. 46.—SWEDEN. (FROM VAN BENEDEN AND GERVAIS.) 
Fic. 47.—BALENA STATION, NEWFOUNDLAND. AD. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) F1G. 48,—OCEAN CIty, 
New Jersey. Im. 9. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


These figures show the strongly projecting anterjor and posterior borders, 
evenly convex superior border, and large acromion, characteristic of the Sulphurbot- 
toms. What the range of variation in form may be in European and American 
specimens, and whether specific differences could be detected, cannot of course be 
determined at present for lack of material. It is to be expected that considerable 
individual variation will be found, and this is indicated in the two figures of scapule 
from American specimens, which while agreeing in general form, show differences 
in detail. 

The dimensions of scapule in different specimens and the proportion of the 
breadth to the height in the same are shown in the table on p. 187. The discrep- 
ancy in proportions, amounting to about 4 per cent., I am unable to account for. It 
affects both the American and European specimens and is not, apparently, due to 
difference in age or sex. The diameter of the glenoid fossa in the scapula of the 
Ocean City skeleton is 13 in. by 9} in.; the greatest length of the acromion is 16 in. 
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BALAENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA. 






































Scapula. 
: ae Total |Length of} ae =e 
Locality. Sex. Length. | Skeleton. | | Proportion | Author. 
Breadth. | Height. | of Height 
to Breadth. | 
ft. in; ft. Jin; in. in. % | 
Fett lil am ClenvereveiiotevereVors is! ver s/cieveis exe os 50 + AG Bsa 5e5 21.0 60 | Flower. 
IBaleven (862) eee eeia «oxo Pores Gy | Uae aickeisrem| be sere 38.25 5 | 23.57 61.4 Miinter. 
North Berwick, Scotland...... Bea are Toor 78 0 | 60 38 63.3 Knox. 
t ee xs Gin Van Beneden 
Gothenburg, Sweden.......... re) Glee y AQ) Wi7-4)|| Revere croton Weteiavero te a | adiGereais 
WEG ERMAN ye. 3. cos care. 2 50 oO 43 © | 31 | 20 64.4 | Mobius. 
@stends Belem: .<... 110. a0 eau Hider sepsis |'patrerar< 69.3 | 42.1 60.0 Dubar. 
Balena Station, Newfoundland.) .. | ......|...... 61 38.5 63.1 BaVVewele 
@ceanaCitya Ne Jsscacc- a+s0 ss g O62 Ol evexctatare 49.5 30.0 60.6 BeaWewl. 
FIG. 49. FIG. 50. 


BALAZNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN. STERNUM. 


Fic. 49.—(STOCKHOLM MUSEUM. FROM VAN BENEDEN.) FIG. 50.—OsTEND, BELGIUM. @ AD. 
(FROM FISCHER.) (SEE P. 185, FOOT-NOTE.) 


RADIUS AND ULNA. 


The radius in the Sulphurbottom is remarkable for its breadth, and the ulna 

: , 
for its strong curvature. In Van Beneden and Gervais’s copy of Malm’s figure of the 
1 ? > g © 
Gothenburg specimen (8, pl. 18, fig. 84) and in Dubar’s figure (64, pl. 11) the ulna 
is represented as having a long olecranon process directed downward instead of 
upward. If this were correct it would at once distinguish the aap a ae the 
Newfoundland Sulphurbottom, which has an erect or proximally-c ae mee 
non, as in B. physalus. It would appear that the process shown in the figures 
above mentioned is the cartilage attached to the olecranon, which may be ossified 

7 lapywaia’ , 

in such mature individuals as the Ostend specimen. Gervais’s figure of the South 
American Sulphurbottom represents the process correctly as cartilage (41, pl. 1, 
fig. 8). With the exception mentioned, the figures of the beg ee see 
+ . 15 7 « 7 $ ny 
Sulphurbottoms agree well with those of the Ocean City, N. J., and Newfoundlanc 
specimens shown in pl. 7, figs. 7—9. . a 
The following actual measurements of the arm-bones are given by various 


authors: 


i ° Fr ls -n and Gervais’s copy of Malm’s figure. 
* Rheinland measure. From Van Benede1 x py 
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BALATNOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. UPPER ARM-BONES. 









































Radius. Ulna. 
: Length |Length of 
roy: of Whale,| Skeleton, Breadth | Breadth Bresdthe \ereadtnae ona 
Length. | at Prox. | at Distal | Length.) at Prox. | at Distal 
End. End. End, End. 
ft5) sins) || tise in, in. in. in, in. in. 
Flollandisterssreyerstes Ora 46+ 27.0 6.0 WEG 25.0 7.0 5-5 Flower 
Baltica(c862)renreletuet Ski leery. hctotel | Lanevstteiiee See ez SO Ful 6.2 |Miinter 
N. Berwick, Scotland] ...... 78 0 AOtOw ||| ereteeersteull|cretteetetene ccatedon ||) saraotenoes iereterere Knox 
Gothenburg, Sweden} 51 7 49 7 20s 7.5 8.7 242 7.7° | 6.8 |Malm 
Sylt id), (Germany?..4|| 50108 ||) 4g mol || Feerrgl|ererent-to|etenevoyer- s tajeio'y leekabtonst ated |tasuene tke MO6bius 
Ostend, Belgium’./552)) ecccretst: sretstie a) ||: 0) ||evereteneton| | irevenotar els A SIO! a eetetsiohcte | 9.3° |Dubar 
Ocean City, N. J. ...| 66 2) | s2n.-) 3215) |) yaar 10.0 B45 Oss Som | Rea eeiles 
Newfoundland. cn)... siete oil sterer-ver Sayre | crease stot | epeVererers Ai2:0) |) S255 o:25 | Weed 
PHALANGES. 


The number of phalanges in the European specimens of B. musculus de- 
scribed by various authors is as follows: 


BALZENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). EUROPEAN. PHALANGES. 








Locality. Author. | Length. ia: Ill. IV. V. Remarks. 
| 

Gothenburg... .... Malm | Sa 4 7 7 3 Uncertain.’ 
@stendmecct ec sree Dubar 85.0. =e 4 7 6 4 

Meelan deer. citesetels Reinhardt | ........ 4 6 6 3 

egalcickslarenedneeele renee s Wieber | i!) creraeictereys 4 6 6 3 foetus, 2.27 m. 
Humber River.... Flower 501 0" 4 6 5 2 

Coast of Holland. | a SOL Ont 4 5 5 3 Uncertain. 





The Ocean City whale had the following formula, according to Cope (31): 4, 
6, 5,38. The phalanges in a Newfoundland fcetus (from No. 14, left side) are as 
follows: 5, 8, 7, 4. 


SUMMARY. 


The results of the foregoing discussion of American and European Sulphur- 
bottoms may be summed up as follows: 

1. The average and maximum lengths of Norwegian specimens are greater than 
those of Newfoundland specimens, which may be an actual difference or may result 
from a difference in the system of measurements. As the same discrepancy is 


In front.” \“ Behind” = 26.2 in. *From Dubar’s figure. 
*“ Behind,” incl. olecranon, which is 6.9 in. * Including olecranon. 
“Tn front” = 25 in. "From a photograph. 


* Including breadth of olecranon, which is 2.2 in. * Exclusive of olecranon, which is about 7 in. 
“German measure. *“ De likaledes fullsténdiga fingrarna,”’ “Artificially articulated.” 
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found in the case of both B. physalus and Megaptera, the latter hypothesis appears 
more probable. 

2. In external proportions, so far as may be judged from the limited data 
available in the case of European specimens, there is a very close correspondence 
between the Sulphurbottoms of the Eastern and Western North Atlantic, amount: 
ing to identity. 

3. In coloration no important difference is exhibited. 

4. The whalebone is of the same color in both American and European speci- 
mens and, so far as may be judged, of equal length, 

5. The lack of records and material precludes a judgment as to osteological 
characters, though in such matters as the total number of vertebra and ribs, general 
shape and size of the individual bones of the skull, shape of the scapula, ete., there 
is no clear indication of specific differences. Cope’s suspicions that the Ocean City, 
New Jersey, specimen represented a species intermediate between B. physalus and 
B. musculus are not confirmed. 

Viewing the present evidence as a whole there appears to be no reason for 
separating the American Sulphurbottom from L. musculus (L.). 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF B. MUSCULUS (1..) IN GREENLAND WATERS. 


As mentioned on a previous page, Robert Brown and others assert that the 
Greenlanders recognize two or more species of large Finbacks under the name of 
Tunnolik. Fabricius (41, 35) identified the Zunnolik with B. physalus (L.) and 
gave a diagnosis and a few data regarding its habits and utilization. These stand- 
ing by themselves are insufficient for the determination of the species and of no 
value in a case where the discrimination of closely allied forms is involved. 

Scoresby (84, 1, p. 481) mentions a “ Physalis found dead in Davis’ Strait,” 
which was 105 ft. long. Although the length is exaggerated, this specimen is prob- 
ably to be assigned to B. musculus, as he states that the color was “ bluish-black 
on the back and bluish-gray on the belly.” The data he gives are insufficient for 
a positive identification. 

In 1846 Eschricht (36, 373) published a description and measurements of a 
female Zunnolik stranded at Godhavn, August 12, 1843, which account he obtained 
from H. P. C. Méller who examined the specimen. Moller’s description contains 
the following data: 


Body more elongate than in Balena mysticetus, Megaptera longimana, or 
Balenoptera acuto-rostrata. 

Fore part of body thick and heavy; hind part slender and thin, much com- 
pressed, 

Color black throughout, or possibly lighter under the posterior part of the 
body ; within folds of the skin, e.g., about mammee, or genitals, dark mouse-gray. 

Pectorals white below. 

Upper jaw a foot shorter than the lower. Lower Jaw with a rounded terminal 
protuberance and faint median keel. 

Baleen very short and proportionately very broad. 
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Dorsal fin unusually small and thin and situated behind the line of the genital 
orifice. 


The dorsal fin of this specimen was sent to Eschricht in salt, and is described 
by him as follows (36, 378): 


“The fin itself, extremely small (4 inches high) and flat and narrow, with the 
point curved backward, stood on a thick tuberous root, which apparently might 
be regarded as the base of the fin.” 


Eschricht also received from Moller one of the pectoral fins, of which he gives 
a description and figure (36, 879). He found that it was quite different in form 
from the pectorals of the Humpback and Little Piked whale, and that the pha- 
langes were 5, 5, 6, 3. Its length was 1 the total length of the whale. 

Moller’s measurements of the exterior were as follows: 


Ft. In 

From tip of mandible to notch of flukes (straight).................00- 68 o 
sal We i “Se enitalia teva0,<iersetelae aero e eee Ree eee 46 0 
is os SF TAVE].. a, aarajdreresnye ance scales aleyeieveletes aie eee ara a te CXi) 
From notch of flukes:to, dorsalifimivscynasoe)ealictsieieie eee onions 140 
a “4 ~ smiddlevof-gemnitallislithnascaceccie nee eeene 20 6 

9 SES CEPA TINTING vy sxoitytysr noleioie kei ioistolsie eierer tere ee tie een 2m 16 

a BE ESE SAVE radaraiwiel sisted ciay ots a sratatsle ase s Mane erro 36 0 

= Be BE MTU PECtOTAISE. LV Lrycvelacethe siesta castowete noe eee Az 0 
From genitalislit to navel tele crissicioneveterelevetelosieiestcte ts aiioleeaeter rene eras T5) 10 
a es Seeswollenipartiofibod yaa maqeiie marisa Merce eeee 12 0 
Wen gthy of genitall’slitys, scicr c-cietcjets oveo ie stare eave piste crocs eles wie ieietete Meise eieteete 1 6 
Distancejbetweentfore partioh pectoralscrrciewiereeiciielcieersnee sie eee LE 0 
a ss TAME hae she os ere eho reneverovs ape Karer aleve to Wel ahalelior eYetere Coreen Tome 
Length Of pectoralsyerarais|-yertovcitete tart towelere ssi sierelohcvovere roreredtetetoyeietstemicreneiens aaa On 
Greatestibreadthiof pectonals sacar cicisicieia ate) eli) vlelelelinr ereiore ae storsteneiotene 314 
Distance between outermost points of flukes 2.2 deijacesarccs soccer 16 0 
HlukestiromyNOLChitoynoo taerarereikrensioh rstelsievereiorevorstotsieterele eke tole(orsrsestsieven teers 3 © 
engthiof largest baleen (about)keeemae-mimcreeiciieriaeseeec eee As 10 
Breadth of largest Wal eenesrarcter-telajev-ctaeeavonore le teleiclo level svelet-Rolovorors It AE Is {oy ie 7 
EHleight of orsalli fimsaray cto a a ctotoreteve soiciatetel sisi! a/ate\)(steneloke avefo totavevelarorersiats °o 4 


While considering that the identity of this specimen could not be positively 
determined, Eschricht, with his usual sagacity, reached the conclusion that it was 
probably, the same as the celebrated Ostend specimen. In this he was entirely 
justified. The Ostend specimen is now known to have been a Sulphurbottom, 5. 
musculus (L.). 

Méller’s measurements, reduced to percentages of the total length and compared 
with the average of the ten Newfoundland females of 4B. musculus, measured by 
myself, are as follows: 


‘The pectoral preserved in the Copenhagen Museum measures 11} ft—EsCHRICHT. 
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BALZENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). GREENLAND AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 





10 Newfoundland 











Measurement. Coal pore 
SSS 
Mv crre BLOT Obl iereesestersroneyeyeciiete 65! s1s\e\veis: sis o <rSto'te oie Sp Sre svapedi eevee oisare 68"? 
Snowbtito;posterior base of dorsal... 2... 0.5. ecec sete cece eens 78.9 % (5) 77.2% 
INGUG HBO MAINES RCO CIITOTISSS 5 6.5 15.0 5016 21s oe 08 wiseidy ore vie vie. do wrereie 30.0" 30.6 
Mengthwompectoral from axilla... 6. ce.. ceee sete cee e eros 11.3 10.5 
“ec “cc ““c “ E . 
Mead Of MIM ELS: sues store ateey cies aces 16.9 15.4 
(Createstapreadthmotep CCtOrally seis, roverns aeue co's scceele a ss vse se oe 5.0 4-9 
Eller ointaro fedoras acjeve so cle.o sis oe ecees Ae geeky astm es eee. 0.5 (rn) xe2 


The correspondence between these measurements is sufficient to show that the 
Greenland specimen is at least very close to the Newfoundland Sulphurbottom, if 
not identical with it, which probability is strengthened by many points in Méller’s 
description. The chief differences shown here and in the other data given by 
Moller are: (1) the dorsal fin is lower; (2) the color is black. 

Regarding these points it may be said, first, that in view of Eschricht’s remarks 
regarding the dorsal fin, it is uncertain whether Méller measured the height in the 
same manner as myself; second, Moller’s specimen had been dead three days when 
he saw it and perhaps much longer, so that it is quite natural it should be described 
as black. It is to be noted that the parts protected from the light are described as 
gray. 

The case of this Greenland specimen (and the species it represents) remains, 
therefore, substantially as Eschricht left it, namely, with a very strong probability 
that it was identical with B. musculus (L.), but with positive determination impos- 
sible from lack of more extended data. 


‘This length is from the tip of the mandible to the notch of the flukes. In computing the 
percentages here and on p. 159, eighteen inches were subtracted for the overhang of the lower jaw. 


2 To the middle of the genital orifice. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITTLE PIKED WHALE, BAL“ZNOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA Lacképie. 


Sars’s diagnosis of this species is as follows: 


1. Length of full-grown individuals 20 to 380 feet. (Maximum 36 feet—Van 
Beneden.) 

2. Body less slender than in the other species of the genus, the greatest depth 
equalling } the length; behind the navel gradually narrower; tail with a rather 
high crest above and below. 

8. Color above and on the sides of the lower jaw gray-black; below white; 
dark color of the back descending obliquely behind the pectoral fins and occupying 
the greater part of the tail. 

4. Length of the mouth exceeding } the total length; upper jaw seen from 
above, becoming attenuated rapidly from the base, with the extremity acute, pale 
oray. 

5. Pectoral fins small, scarcely exceeding + the total length, lanceolate, forming 
an obtuse angle posteriorly at about the middle of the length; the middle of the 
external surface with a broad transverse band of pure white, sharply defined 
proximally, less so distally ; base and tip black. 

6. Dorsal fin quite high, with the tip strongly curved backward, like a horn. 
It lies quite far forward with the anterior insertion at the commencement of the 
last third of the total length, and in advance of a vertical line drawn through the 
anus, 

7. Flukes below whitish, with irregular dark markings. 

8. Baleen entirely yellowish-white (79, 15). 


Plate 1 accompanying Sars’s memoir represents a female 144 ft. long, captured 
near Christiania, Norway, September, 1878. The original drawing was by Sars. 
It is an admirable figure in every respect, and corresponds exactly with the fore- 
going diagnosis. 

Dr. Collett added the following characters in the diagnosis of the species given 
by him in 1886: “Number of plates [of baleen] about 325; their greatest length 
about 200 mm., not including the bristles.” “Inner side [of the flippers] quite 
white” (27, 264). Bocourt’s figure of the Bretagne specimen (49, pl. 3), which is 
in most respects very satisfactory, shows a broader white band on the under surface 
of the pectoral than on the upper surface, with the margins nearly as well defined. 

As I am acquainted with but three specimens from the east coast of the 
United States which may be supposed to represent 2B. acuto-rostrata, I am unable 
to speak with any great degree of confidence regarding the matter of identity in 
this case. The three specimens referred to are as follows: 
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(1) A skeleton 16 ft. 54 in. long from off Monomoy Pt. Lighthouse, Harwich- 
port, Massachusetts, in the U. S. National Museum. (No. 20931, from the U. S. 
Fish Commission, 1883.) 

(2) Measurements, description, and sketches of a female, 15 ft. 4 in., entangled 
in the nets of the fishermen near Portland, Maine, in July, 1893, and exhibited in 
that city. I owe the data relating to this specimen to Joseph P. Thompson, Esq., 
Vice-President of the Portland Society of Natural History. 

(3) Two photographs of a female, 22 ft. 8 in. long, captured near Quoddy 
Head Life-saving Station, Maine, Sept. 6, 1889, and reported to the Smithsonian 
Institution by Capt. A. H. Myers, keeper of the station. 


An imperfect skull was dredged up near Pigeon Cove, Mass., in 1881, and 
sent to the National Museum, by Mr. Wm. H. Jackson. It is not now accessible. 
(No. 23025.) 

The sketch of the exterior of the Portland specimen (text fig. 51) shows that 





Fic. 52. 


BALZENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. PORTLAND, MAINE. 


FIG. 51.—FEMALE, LENGTH 15 FT. 4 IN. FIG. 52,—LEFT PECTORAL FIN OF THE SAME. EXTERNAL SURFACE. 
(FROM SKETCHES BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, Esq.) 


it corresponds with the diagnosis of B. acuto-rostrata as regards the general form, and 
in the form of the dorsal and pectoral fins. The color markings on the external face 
‘of the pectoral fin are exactly as in that species, as is shown by Mr. Thompson’s 
excellent figure (text fig. 52). His notes on this specimen are as follows: “The 
color of the body was an ashy black above, passing into a pure white on the belly, 
without any distinct demarkations; nor was there any apparent lateral line. The 
plowhole was in a sunken cavity. The eye was very near the corner of the mouth. 
The number of longitudinal furrows could not be accurately counted, though they 
were very strongly marked, of a pinkish color within the folds, and white without. 
The baleen was of a pinkish brown at the bases of the plates and fading in color 
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to a dirty white at the free, fringed extremities. 
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The snout was quite pointed and 


evidently the upper jaw when closed fitted into a deep groove in the lower, which 


was considerably longer and projected beyond the upper.” 
and of the whalebone are those of B. acuto-rostrata. 


The colors of the body 


Mr. Thompson made the following measurements on the Portland specimen : 


Total length, end of snout to forking of the flukes............-...... 15 ft. 4 in. 
Approximate girth at deepest point (this could not be accurately taken)/s | a0 nOls 
Pectoral fini(left side): lengths. acts oe se yore terrier tetera ou eot ie 
\ greatest width s.cjsetemal nee arse i ae Herska soe OD epee TOR Ne Clan 7iee 

i “ distant from corner of mouth........ FGauacialeyael ove wleenete thes gOS 
Dorsal fin, length obliquely....... so euayebene eke in Sie rey Sector breyouisaete ayetoreeetetoete Theo mae 
s © height. approximatelysepicsslordece cel ciioees votlelelecta totter On ty 

= ‘distant frompforkofffukesmaeermacicriot iets eters See a 
Caudal fin, extreme width) poimt to pointe. os ctetvateel ere leleicleressheysceierele Benson ce 
eS from fork tO amuse tno sccies wemereve stares cee svelte Asay ain 
End! of/snout to; spiracles qaceeey aac cto ete eee tees eit te Dy ah Olam 
os SS Scomer ofanouthi(uppenyjaw) pases cee enr a aes aL 
Sais yee Sn SS Ee SES” LOWET. JAW) actions cayoetecle soaciengeracie Beenie 


While these measurements show a reasonably close approximation to those of 
B. acuto-rostrata given by various European authors, the latter unfortunately pre- 
sent so little uniformity among themselves that they are hardly available for the 


discrimination of closely allied species. 


The measurements of ten specimens from 


the coasts of France and Great Britain, and those for the Portland specimen and 


the New York specimen cited by DeKay in 1842 (32, 130), are given below. 


For 


convenience of comparison they are all reduced to percentages of the total length. 


BAL AINOPTERA 


ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 















































; 8 Fa 
a 2 ‘o a . + 
Vr TY ee aoe ee 
G2 c| a. | fel go) fe | ee | eee 
Se lees! cf | Se | ee | 68128 | Sel eae. 
Say eect eee ie ee eral ee ESE a roan eed ce (meets 
eur a vee ues As ze eaicl mS aa eri <= be 5 ie 
a5 | 248 0.2 Os e 3 s° U9 so Xo bz as Ep 
SH | Sed) ee | s8 |] oh] se | 28 | 8& |] a} sh Sales 
eae aa ZL 3S ae, bo i 5 fg iy L> 
F | 5 S ened Me cea 3 Z oa 
ad Ne By aah] O) esas & 
a 3 A 4 
= 
Sexiandlage-ertemenciteeteceerer gad. | adol. g Qjr-.| $3r. 2 2 ir. jr. jr | 2? 9? 
Motalblength yectaceriyccicteiieer 28':404) 24/62) 2008") 1706" | 170" |r4 04 ling Tx" (03) 5 2? | Cr ae: || Lgianee ero Om|pr5eaa 
=| 
% & % % % & % % % % % & 
Tip upper jaw EONEY Cer ceteieieners Briere 20.0) $0.1, || 21.4 |) 15:8 \| LOONIE wee reais 
“* blowhole..... 13-3 Mr 7esTe Ih (A =) I | eavarotes, | revere oul | es Ol meee 13.5 
ae ne Sapectoraleiayclei. Eseei|| sieiers 28:6 | 35-5. | (32-1))| 27:8) 1) 30.4) | eet D7 5 
ct co SSS backiof dorsall!i-70 74.6 (78.6) | (72.6)| .... | (68.9)} 74.8 | ... Wiles 5u|| eiereteg | O02) 
Tip lower jaw to corner mouth,.| 16.5 | .... Serre ||\(2027) 17.0) {liste otal Peter se 19.5 ?|21.2 
oJ ecm nave livatratgeiet: siete Syekevens|). eiclels een e500) cetereyenl| Mecisys ot 3 revakell|| | seerchont ecisters 
Length of pectoral (from axilla ?)} 15.3?| 9.3 | .... | 19.5 | 14.7 | 14.3 | 12.3°| (14.8)| 12.7 12/65!) Tre6is | (Aes 
Greatest breadth of pectoral. .... BUSS) liners een leery Bas 3:05) 2316 BA) Nit Sem cell evpeeeeeal | stereo |Meeracanl Me SOO 
Heightiofi dorsal: .isnie-inie vs © 3.5 ASN ian were 7.1 ane 6.0 3.3 3.7 5.3 Fal 5.5) aegis 
Flukes from tip to tip.......... 26105) eel ez 5e5 ern 20-44 18.29)|| 27:6, )|| 21-0 2755 5\ 20:42 722i 
‘Straight, to posterior margin of flukes. ° This measurement must be erroneous. 
2 Ant. border, curved. (From axilla, straight = 9.3 4.) 7 To ‘extremity of tail,” straight; along curve of 
3 Straight. back = 13) 83”. 
4 French measure. ® Length of ‘‘inner side.” 


* Length ‘‘ external to integuments.” 
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The most notable discrepancy between the Portland specimen and those from 
the European coasts is, perhaps, that the distance from the snout to the posterior 
margin of the dorsal fin in the former is but 66.9 % of the total length, while 
with one exception this distance exceeds 70% in the European specimens. It is 
true that this distance for the Drogheda, Ireland, specimen, computed from the 
measurements given by Carte and Macalister (14), is but 68.9 % of the total length, 
but too much reliance cannot be placed on the measurements of this specimen. 
That for the flukes is obviously inaccurate. 

All that can be learned from the foregoing table is that the proportions of the 
European and American specimens show an approximate agreement.” 

The photographs of the specimen from Quoddy Head, Maine, reproduced in 
plate 28, figs. 3 and 4, show in an admirable manner the stout body, prominent 
caudal ridges, sharp head, and strongly curved dorsal fin characteristic of B. acuto- 
rostrata. They show also that the center of the pectoral fin above and the center 


‘It is also to be observed that their figure of the exterior, stated to be “made to the scale of 
r inch to the foot,” is not on that scale, and does not agree in proportions with their measurements. 
They were aware, however, of the discrepancies in the position of the dorsal fin as given by earlier 
authors, 

*Since the foregoing paragraphs were written, I have received from Mr. J. Henry Blake of 
Cambridge, Mass., some valuable notes on Cetacea observed on the New England coast, including 
measurements of a young whale of the present species. These measurements, together with per- 
centages of the total length of such as are comparable with those of the foregoing table, are as 


follows: 





Measurement. Ft. in. Per cent. 
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Shoulderjyjoint.to:forward! part of AUKES. . ....cccewiew + weiss cee cele clone cieecsies es sisieisisieie tele 
IMedianuline ofsbacks to pectoral Ameer. ae as sie o sinieivis.c ciese eeieleleseis aise o\eic/s}oi4 s{n)alsielnisleleieeislelare\s cis 
ANVaCLOME Ope CLOMAMM ITU ape Mela rstapetsisie/ofetals/ssa\creielein/elc.a = /ciriele/ fale wle|sieieiciele cls wleis/*]si-ceinselatohstnacleceweyeieinlsie 
EVeiphtiofidorsall fin). \< 5c cic ccc sce tice es cee cen satceweeestcnecrseesererswseemecievescne| 
CCNY EON ne ATE che ie iy fekere eorsievalie sin sis) *)=rstaqaie\ale (e/aKesela'ewwioss ciceivisitis fe ere ieferertetete) eee re 
Dorsal fin to forward part of flukes....... 0.02 cnc see ee nsec tree cet nse ete seneceneneaes 
_ Forward to hind part of flukes at base. ....... 2. sec e cece cece e eee nee tence eee e eens eee 
lukesifrom tip tO tp... 2. 6. ass sce ees csr e seine se eieseleeese te ce ceseccneeceeseriencs 
Navelltofonward part Of flukes... 52cc0. 655 es eects peer eeciseeesnaeie ects nisis. eiaeicie® teieiarshe 
Genitals to ‘* aaa 
Height of body at dorsal fin........sscscssececccscc cece recto ecesceseecescrs seescenenses 
Greatest girth (just below pectoral fin)... 2.2... secs ese eee eee et eee feet ete te eens 
Tip of upper jaw to hind margin of dorsal fin... ...... eee e eee e cece eee eee e eee e eee eten en ee J scrreee 


te 





~ 
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Blowholes situated 2 in. in front of a perpendicular line from the eye. 
Ear situated just above a line drawn from the eye to the pectoral fin. 
Number of abdominal folds, 50. 

Baleen pure white, 7 in. long, 
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of the flukes below are white. The under surface of the body is also white, 
and the baleen is light-colored. The gular folds are about 60 in number, as in 
B. acuto-rostrata. 

The photographs agree well with the figure of B. acuto-rostrata (also from a 
photograph) published by Sir Wm. Turner (92, 41, fig. 1), though the latter is un- 
fortunately rather indistinct. The outward curve of the gular folds at the pos- 
terior end is, however, well shown in both. Sir Wm. Turner states that in the 
Granton specimen the white area of the upper surface of the pectoral was inter- 
spersed with black blotches (92, 49). This would appear to have been the case 
with the Quoddy Head specimen, but the photograph is unfortunately taken from 
such a point of view that the upper surface of the pectoral cannot be well seen. 
In Bocourt’s figure the white is unspotted. 


SIZE. 


The maximum size of B. acuto-rostrata is given by various authors as 36 feet, 
but I am not certain that this rests on actual measurements of specimens. Esch- 
richt states that the Vaagehval may bear young when 238 ft. (Rheinland) long, and 
is certainly full-grown when 27 to 29 ft. long (37, 170), and again that the 
mature individuals, 24 to 29 or 30 ft. long, taken at the station near Bergen are as 
arule pregnant. The largest with which he was acquainted was the one stranded 
in the Weser River, Germany, in 1669, which was 262 ft. long (Rheinland measure 
=27 ft. 54 in., Eng.), and Lesson’s specimen found at the mouth of the Charente 
River, France, in 1835, which was 7.48 m., or 24 ft. 6 in. (Eng.) long. Turner's 
Granton, Scotland, female was 28 ft. 4 in. long, and appears to be, therefore, the 
largest recorded specimen. This was measured to the posterior margin of the 


flukes. 
No full-grown American specimens have been recorded. 


OSTEOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


The data for the comparison of osteological characters are fuller and more 
satisfactory. Wan Beneden and Gervais (8), Van Bambeke (1), Carte and Mac- 
alister (14), and other writers have given detailed descriptions of the skeletons of 
European specimens of 2. acuto-rostrata, and Sir William Turner has published 
(92, 68) an admirable table of measurements of five skulls preserved in the Museum 
of the University of Edinburgh, and has corrected errors in the observations of 
earlier writers regarding these same specimens. 


SKULL, 


In comparing the dimensions of the skull of the Massachusetts specimen with 
those of European specimens, we have been able to make use of Turner’s table and 
also to personally measure a skull (No. 13877) belonging to a skeleton in the Na- 
tional Museum, from the coast of Norway. These measurements, with others, I 
have reduced to percentages of the total length, and brought together with those 
of the Massachusetts specimen, similarly treated, in the following table: 
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BALA4NOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKULL. 
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It will be found by examination of the foregoing table that the dimensions of 
the Massachusetts skull shows a surprisingly close approximation to those of the 
Scotch skulls of the same size, amounting indeed to identity. The few points of 
disagreement are probably due to differences in the relative positions of the several 
bones of the skull arising from shrinkage in drying, etc. These are as follows: (1) 
A very slight excess in the length of the skull measured over the occipital bone, 


1 2" added for breakage. 

? Swedish. In straight line. 

3 From Zoél. Erebus and Terror, p. 50; 2.4" added for premaxille, InP. Z. S., 1864, p. 399, Flower mentions 
two skulls in R. Coll. Surg., as follows: Adolescent; length, 65"; breadth, 54%; breadth of beak at middle, 23%. The 
2d is young. Length, 48"; breadth, 50%; breadth of beak at middle, 20%. Also an adolescent skull at Brussels. 
Length, 63”; breadth, 54%; breadth of beak at middle, 21%. 

4 Curved. 

5 The measurements of these three specimens were taken by me at the same time by the same method in straight 


lines, with calipers, and are strictly comparable. 
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amounting in actual measurement to about 56 of an inch; (2) a slight excess in 
the height of the occiput, amounting to j4; of an inch; (3) a decrease in the breadth 
of the beak at the middle. These can scarcely be regarded as having any consider- 
able importance. 

In comparing the young individuals of which Sir Wm. Turner has given meas- 
urements with the adult, it is interesting to observe that the beak increases decidedly 
in relative length in the latter, causing all the dimensions which include the beak 
to show an increased proportion to the total length. The same is true also of the 
width of the skull across the squamosals and the orbital plates of the frontals, and 
the length of the mandible. On account of these changes in proportions incident 
upon growth, it is necessary to compare skulls of the same age,—adults with 
adults, and immature specimens with immature specimens,—to arrive at correct 
conclusions. 

For comparison of details of structure I have had the use of the skull from 
Norway in the U. 8. National Museum (No. 13877), and such figures as are found 
in the literature. The Massachusetts skull and the Norwegian one are figured on 
pls. 22, 24, and 26. The former is from a much younger individual than the 
latter. 

On comparing the figures it will be seen that in general the correspondence is 
very close, but that in a number of details the two skulls exhibit differences. For 
example, the nasals are longer and narrower in the American skull than in the 
Norwegian, the proximal ends of the nasal processes of the maxillz are narrower, 
and the anterior margin of the supra-occipital is more rounded. To determine 
whether these and other minor differences are of importance, it is necessary, of 
course, to make further comparison with other skulls. This I am only able to do 
through the figures hitherto published by various, cetologists. 

So far as I am aware, no adequate figure of the skull of the European B. 
acuto-rostrata has been published hitherto. The drawings of the lateral surface 
and of one half the superior surface, reproduced by Capellini (22, pl. 1, fig. 1; pl. 
2, fig. 1) are on the whole the most satisfactory. Eschricht’s figures (37, pl. 9) are 
excellent, but appear to be out of proportion in the posterior part, especially 
as regards the tympanics and nasals, Extended descriptions have been pub- 
lished by Carte and Macalister (14), Capellini (72), and Van Beneden and 
Gervais (8). 

The Massachusetts skull agrees very closely with Capellini’s figures, as will be 
seen by comparison of plates 22, 24, and 26. The descriptions also appear to agree 
well, as far as I have been able to interpret them. In one particular, however, Carte 
and Macalister’s account is not inaccord. They state that the malar bone is broader 
behind than in front and that “its wider or posterior extremity was flattened and 
fitted in between the anterior border of the glenoid process of the squamous bone 
and the posterior angular process of the frontal, where a digital depression existed 
for the reception of the former” (14, 213). No such shape or articulation is to 
be found in the Massachusetts skull, in which the anterior end of the malar is the 
broader, and the posterior smaller end articulates, as would be expected, with the 
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temporal. In these two particulars it agrees with Capellini’s figures, and one is 
led to infer that in the skull examined by Carte and Macalister the malar was 
reversed and out of its natural position. LEschricht’s figures (37, pl. 9) agrees with 
Capellini’s and with the Massachusetts skull. In the latter the lachrymal is want- 
ing, but the malar has an anterior flat process which fits in between the maxillary 
and frontal, and may be supposed to represent the lachrymal, which has become 
fused with the malar. (See plate 26, fig. 2.) 

In the details mentioned above,—the shape of the nasals, maxilla, ete——Capel- 
lini’s figure agrees rather with the American skull than with the Norwegian, while 
Eschricht’s figure corresponds most closely with the latter. It should be remem- 
bered that the Massachusetts skull and that figured by Capellini are from young 


° 


individuals, while the Norwegian skull in the National Museum and that figured by 
Eschricht are from adults. It is probable that some of the differences observable 
are due to age. 

On the whole, there is nothing tangible on which to base a distinction be- 
tween the American and European specimens, while in proportions, as shown by Sir 
Wm. Turner’s measurements, there is the closest agreement, amounting to identity. 
A separation of American and European specimens on the basis of cranial characters 
does not, therefore, seem warranted, 


SKELETON, 


Of the descriptions of the skeleton of the European B. acuto-rostrata given by 
Van Beneden and Gervais, Van Bambeke, Carte and Macalister, and other writers, 
two, three, or all agree in assigning to B. acuto-rostrata the following characters : 
Neural spine of the atlas very short or rudimentary; spine of the axis larger, and 
its parapophyses and diapophyses united to form a bony ring; diapophyses of the 
7th cervical next in size to those of the axis, and followed by those of the 6th cer- 
vical; neural spines of the 3d to the 5th cervicals rudimentary; parapophysis of 
the 7th cervical reduced to a tubercle; diapophyses of the 3d to the 5th cervicals 
directed backward, those of the 6th and 7th cervicals forward ; centra of the lum- 
bars increase in length from the beginning to the end of the series; inferior process 
on last lumbar strong; lumbar neural spines at the maximum as regards size; lum- 
bar diapophyses equal to those of the last dorsal; caudal centra not longer than 
those of the lumbars; last caudal diapophysis and neural spine on the 86th verte- 
bra; neural spine replaced by a trough on the 39th vertebra; first vertebra with 
perforated diapophysis, the 35th; chevrons, nine, decreasing in length from 2d to 
9th, the Ist small, 14 times the length of the second, the 2d longest, and the 3d 
broadest antero-posteriorly ; ribs increasing in length from 1st to 4th, the first short: 
est and widest; scapula with the acromion recurved. 

The skeleton from the coast of Massachusetts, No. 20931 (plate 27, fig. 2), pre- 
sents the majority of these characters, but shows the following slight variations: 
The diapophyses of the 3d to 5th cervicals are transverse rather than directed 
backward. The 4th, 5th, and 6th pairs of ribs are of the same length (26 inches in a 
straight line) and are the longest of the series. 
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The description of Van Beneden and Gervais in the Ostéographie (8, 157) 
is not taken into consideration in the foregoing analysis as it is based chiefly on 
a specimen from Greenland, which in the present work is not regarded as neces- 
sarily identical with B. acuto-rostrata, but as the description tallies very closely 
with that of European specimens, it lends strength to the conclusion that the 
Greenland form is not distinct. 

The following notes on the cervical vertebrae and other bones of the Massachu- 
setts skeleton (20931, U. S. N. M.) will be of interest : 

The spine of the axis is very thick at the base and divided or almost bifurcated 
in front; posteriorly, projecting out over the top of 3d cervical, to which it is anchy- 
losed on the left side. The real spine of the axis is a thin ridge about 2 in. 
long. 

The diapophyses of the 3d to the 6th cervicals are almost equal in development, 
transverse, and slender; shorter than in the axis or in the 7th cervical. That on 
the right side of the 3d cervical is shortest, but that on the left side is longer than 
in the 4th cervical. 

The diapophysis of the 7th cervical is much longer and thicker and inclines 
strongly forward and also downward below the plane of the end of the parapophysis 
of the 6th cervical. 

The parapophyses of the 8d and 4th cervicals are short and thick, es- 
pecially distally, and nearly transverse, but strongly inclined downward. Those 
of the 5th and 6th cervicals are much longer and thinner, and are strongly 
bent upward and forward. The parapophysis of the 7th cervical is a mere 
tubercle. 

The neural arch of the 3d cervical is open above and anchylosed to the spine 
of the axis on the left side, as already stated. The spines of the 4th and 5th cer- 
vicals are mere rudiments; of the 6th, about a } in. long; and of the 7th, about one 
inch long, conical and equal to the spine of the 1st dorsal. 

The last caudal vertebra is about as large as a pea. It seems probable that 
one is missing between it and the next one anteriorly, which is much larger, but 
such may not be the case. 

The 4th, 5th, and 6th ribs are of the same length (26 in., straight) and are 
the longest of the series. 

As regards the number of vertebre, the various records are not entirely in 
accord, but such variation as there is rather accentuates the general agreement than 
otherwise. The enumeration of Sir Wm. Turner (92, 63) is probably the most 
accurate, having been made under favorable circumstances, and with the intent of 
correcting previous errors. The majority of museum specimens, however, are not 
absolutely perfect as regards the final caudal vertebree. The majority of European 
specimens have been found to have 48 vertebra, including 12 lumbars. This is the 
number in the Massachusetts skeleton also, which may, however, possibly lack 
the penultimate caudal. ‘The variations recorded by different observers are as 
follows: 
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BALAENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 











Sex 
Locality. and} C, D. L. Ca. Total. Authority. 
Age. 
Norway..... pepetenstereiaisievel ois retested II I2 18 48 Eschricht.! 
(Normal) ...... Saree (ere eiesay Steverel Uy II 13 17 48 Van Beneden. 
(Bergen IMfUSS) 5, store ace oe ores ove eters St Share. Il. stcilete 49 Van Beneden. 
MO in bo commana acorer= prerahanet [hecreretetall se isre sill) emcteearctces 46 Van Beneden. 

Dogger Bank. ..5......00. Storer | aeed7) Il 12 18 48 Flower. 
North Cape Meforetcterteteloisiersseis Beyer | Peteteto al evevateten | decaiate Serene 47 Van Beneden. 
(Cambridge Mus.)......... ayerayel| tetaretone | cerca |ieicerey ser metsreien rays 47 Van Beneden. 
(Brussels Mus.)........... Breversill 7. II 12 17+ 47+ Flower. 
Cherbourg, France......... Brstete | ehsterees | exeretsceimel tekstas Ma sis ernie 46 (+ ?)| Lacépéde. 
(Crannbivilisccopuesapepoene er ed, II TONE escrayece/cnyameb | Meter ce mike Flower. 
Queensferry, Scotland...... eyever|| (7) 11 12 19 49 (Knox). Corrected by Turner. 
(Breslau Mus.)..... ree chee ell exoxci oul] Meretsretea| fy cctexW|| | erste cists 48 Barkow. sf ss se 
Granton, Scotland......... g 7 Ir 13 19 50 Turner, 1892. (Especially accurate.) 
Drogheda, Ireland......... g a II 13 Is+ 46 + Carte and Macalister. 
Cromer, England.......... 3 7 II 12 20 49 Flower. 
CoastiofsNonway..)---- 0s shale 7 Il 12 18 48 Malm. 
Bergen, Norway........... Sirs |! voz, II 12 18 48 Malm. 

fe Sep Be ateiatsxelaicyai-/2) @ jr. 7 II 13 |15(-+ 1or2)|46(+1o0r2) | Malm. 
Vergeroux, France......... 3 a II 13 16 47 Fischer. 
Bergen, (Paris Mus.)....... area |e It 12 18 48 Fischer. 
Mass. (20931, U. S. N. M.)./....] 7 II 12 18 48? F. W. T. 




















The agreement as regards number of dorsal vertebrae shown in the foregoing 
table is quite remarkable, and is in contrast with the variation found in other 
species of Balenoptera, and among the Cetacea generally. It will be seen also that 
the lumbars show a variation of but one. The variation in number of caudals, ex- 
clusive of that due to defects, probably does not exceed two. Eschricht remarks 
as follows regarding the vertebral formula of the Norwegian Vaagehval (36, 322 


“Tn all the foetuses of the Vaagehval examined by me, I found, 48 vertebra, of 
which 7 were cervicals, 11 dorsals, 12 lumbars, and 18 caudals; furthermore, this 
was exactly the number of vertebrie in the whole spine and in each of its different 
sections, not only in the complete Vaagehval skeleton from Bergen examined by me 
and the specimen examined in Christiania in 1844 (p. 804) as well as that sent 
from the west coast of Jylland in 1841 ( Videns. Sels. Shr. 11, p. 175), but also 
in the three small finback skeletons sent down from Greenland. Likewise, accord- 
ing to both Governor Christie’s written communication regarding those Bergen 
Vaagehval skeletons which did not come under my observations, and Dr. Kréyer’s 
statements relative to the skeletons of Vaagehvals preserved in the Bergen Museum 
(Naturh. Tidskr., 2, p. 634), this numerical proportion may be considered constant 
in the species.” 

CHEVRONS. 


The number of chevrons in European specimens is usually nine, but some- 
times eight. The number in the Massachusetts specimen is nine. 


BALAINOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. NUMBER OF CHEVRONS. 














Locality. Number. Authority. 
Drogheda, Ireland ..........+.- WW yea neta Sips vardavect Carte and Macalister. 
Bergens NOLWAYas sci csi eieie so | sare iets Siege wiaisies oe Malm. 
“ “ 
esa eeyoveseneversielicice || csvakeyabersiarasie Qin icrrets ‘ 
(CORGE Gi INIA God onOUODOduC | Rae rteker Ques eciyeciosts : 
Cromer, Emplandyy......66.--5. [eee tenes Qiseteereesirer= Flower. 
Granton, SCotland.....5..c0+s0¢| sorececrns ico tsier Turner. 
Harwichport, Mass., No. 20931 . i rar seereieted: OMe FS Waals 





1+ Tn all the foetuses of the Vaagehva/ examined by me, I found 48 vertebra..""—EscHRICHT. 
2 Should probably add one for penultimate caudal. 
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For a comparison of the proportions of the vertebre there are unfortunately 
no data of importance. The European skeletons of which measurements are avail- 
able are all adult, while the Massachusetts skeleton is quite young. I have, how- 
ever, assembled a number of measurements in the following table, both of the 
vertebree and of other parts of the skeleton : 


BALZENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKELETON. 
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In the foregoing table it will be seen that on account of difference of age only 
Carte and Macalister’s specimen is comparable with the Massachusetts skeleton. 
Of the former, the measurements which can be used are, unfortunately, very few, 
and these few do not all show agreement. The most notable discrepancy is in the 
length of the radius and ulna. Carte and Macalister do not explain whether the 


* Condylo-premaxillary. * Posterior median. 
y205] y 
"Atlas = 19.2 %. * Anterior. 
* To condyles. *With proximal epiphysis. 
“Swedish measure. In straight line. ° Atlas. 


‘Atlas = 18:7°%. 
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epiphyses were included in the measurement, and the importance of the difference 

cannot, therefore, be determined. Capellini’s figure and measurements (which are 

not precisely stated) appear to show that the length of the radius, with the epiphysis, 
y 9 9 2 of rs . 2 

was between 21.4% and 21.8% of the length of the skull in that specimen. 


SCAPULA. 


The scapula of B. acuto-rostrata is not especially characteristic. It presents 
almost the same outlines as those of the scapula of B. musculus (L.), though of 
course it is much smaller. The posterior portion of the superior margin is some- 
what more sharply bent downward than in B. musculus, and the acromion is long 
and somewhat recurved at the tip. Carte and Macalister’s specimen from Dre 
gheda, Ireland, is the only one young enough for comparison with the Massachusetts 
skeleton. In the former the breadth of the scapula is 31.8% the length of the 
skull, and its depth 20.3%, while in the latter the breadth is 33.9% and the depth 
20.7 %. 





Fic. 53. 





FIG. 54. 





Fic. 56. 


FIG. 55. 


BALZENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA. 

Fic. 53.—Norway. Ap. (FRoM Escuricut.) Fic. 54.—HARrwIcuport, Mass. IM, (FROM A PHOTO.) FIG. 
55.—Norway. Ap. (FROM A PHOTO.) Fic. 56.—Norway. (FRom VAN BENEDEN AND GERVAIS.) 

If the various specimens in the foregoing table (p. 202) are arranged according 
to the length of the skull, it will be seen that the percentage of the breadth of the 
scapula rises as the size of the skull increases. This is, of course, to be expected, 
but it prevents direct comparison of young with adult specimens. The percentages 
are as follows: 
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BALZENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA. 








Locality Length of Skull Percentage of Breadth Percentage of Depth 

in Inches. of Scapula. of Scapula. 

Drogheda, Ireland...... 37.0 31.8 20.3 

Mass. (U.S. N. M.)..... 43-5 33-9 20.7 

Norway (U.S. N. M.)... 60.5 39.8 22.8 
GT ee terre 62.5 37.6 22.4 

Cromer, England........ | 65.0 40.8 23.1 


Granton, Scotland...... | 70.0 42.9 22.9 





The Norwegian skeleton in the National Museum is the only one which 
breaks the regular gradation. 

The scapula of 5. acuto-rostrata appears to have been seldom figured. Esch- 
richt’s figure, copied above, is not very satisfactory, and the figure in the Ostéo- 
graphie appears distorted. Outlines of these figures and of the scapule of the 
Massachusetts and Norway specimens in the National Museum are shown in text 
figs. 53 to 56. The scapule of the last two are also figured on pl. 27, figs. 8 and 4. 

In respect of number of phalanges the skeletons preserved in museums are 
usually defective, and no accurate comparisons can be made. The numbers derived 
from examination of foetal specimens are far more satisfactory, but the two series 
are, of course, hardly comparable. The enumerations of various cetologists for B. 
acuto-rostrata are as follows: 


BALA2NOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN. PHALANGES. 




















Phalanges. 
Locality. Age. ae a == = Authority. 
Il Ill. IV \ 
Bergen, Norway....... Ad 4 7 | 6 3 Lilljeborg 
ss cteettees| seen cees 3 7 | 6 3 eo: 
= sede isis ei otel Pea ett 4 6 5 3 Fischer 
= Jr 5 8 7 4 Malm 
fe haem eenats “ 4(+ 1)! 8 7 1 (+ ?) ; 
Eom OGnan ete nar . Embryo 4 | 9 8 4 Kiikenthal 
Neen 4 | 9 7 (Syl), ayn 
Pam M eerie a eetele ferret 3 | 7 6 3 Eschricht 
cet Re Nie oe ene Mee eee 3 (4) | 7 6 3 Weber 
ule 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For the skeleton from the coast of Massachusetts, No. 20931, which is that of a 
young animal, the formula is as follows: Left, 3.6.6.0 +. ; right, 2 +.7.5(+1).1+. 


STERNUM. 


The sternum of the Massachusetts skeleton has not at all the Latin-cross form 
characteristic of adult specimens of B. acuto-rostrata, but it represents, doubtless, 
an immature stage leading up to that form. The anterior moiety is short and 
broad, with a rounded contour; on each side is a tubercle, or rudimentary arm; 
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and behind is a narrow, and rather irregularly cylindrical prolongation. (See pl. 27, 
fig. 6 and text fig. 63.) 

Bambeke figures a quite similar sternum belonging to the skeleton in the 
Museum at Gand, which he describes as shaped like “a nail, with a conical head” 
(1, 61). Carte and Macalister’s figure of the sternum of the Drogheda, Ireland, 





Fic, 60, Fic, 61. Fic. 62. 





FIG. 64. Fic. 65. Fic, 66. 


BALA{NOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. STERNUM. 

Fic. §7.—Norway. AD. (FRoM GERVAIS.) FIG. 58.—CROMER, ENG. AD, §. (FROM FLOWER.) Fic. 59.— 
BouLOGNE, FRANCE. AD.? (FROM FISCHER.) Fic. 60.—NoRWAy. AbD. (FROM PHOTO.) Fic. 61.—NoRWAY ? 
(From EscuRICHT.) FIG. 62.—GREENLAND. IM.? (FROM ESCHRICHT.) FIG. 63.—HARWICHPORT, MAss. IM. 
(FRoM A PHOTO.) Fic. 64.—BeLGIuM. JR. (FROM VAN BAMBEKE.) Fic, 65.—DROGHEDA, IRELAND. JR. &. 
(FROM CARTE AND MACALISTER.) FIG. 66.—BRETAGNE, FRANCE, JR. (FROM GRATIOLET.) 
specimen (14, pl. 6, fig. 1) shows it to be elongated heart-shape, with a posterior 
prolongation. This form is totally unlike that of any other specimen of the species 
hitherto figured, except the Bretagne specimen cited by Fischer (44, 87, pl. 3, fig. 
1). In the latter the sternum consists of an oblong ossified central portion sur- 
rounded by a somewhat cruciform cartilaginous portion, The osseous part bears a 
resemblance to the sternum of the Drogheda specimen. (See text figs. 57-66.) 
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As the sternum is to be regarded partially in the light of a rudimentary organ, 
it is not surprising that it varies widely, like all other rudimentary parts. In 
adults, however, the variation appears to be less than in other species of Balanop- 
tera. Little stress can be laid upon the form of the sternum of the Massachusetts 
specimen from a systematic point of view, as there are no other American specimens 
with which to compare it, and it is not from an adult. 

The scale of Eschricht’s figures, copied above, appears to have been incorrectly 
given by him. 

As I remarked at the beginning of this chapter, the American material at 
command is so meagre as to be unsatisfactory for the solution of the questions 
at issue. Nevertheless, I think the remarkable correspondence between the careful 
measurements of Sir Wm. Turner on the Scotch skulls, and my measurements of 
the skull from the coast of Massachusetts, is a sufficient proof of the identity of the 
latter specimen with . acuto-rostrata. It is my opinion that the lack of corre- 
spondence in other particulars between the American specimens and those from 
European waters is due partly to inaccuracies in descriptions, measurements, and 
drawings, and partly to age and individual variation. 

Regarding the identity of Greenland specimens with those from the United 
States, Iam unable to offer any new proof, not having had any material from the 
former locality. The opinions of those who have compared Greenland and Euro- 
pean specimens in the various European museums are cited below. 


OPINIONS OF EUROPEAN CETOLOGISTS REGARDING EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SPECI- 
MENS OF B. ACUTO-ROSTRATA. 


Lacépéde (1803-4) treats Fabricius’s Greenland L. rostrata and Hunter’s North 
Sea specimen as one and the same species, but without critical remarks. It was 
not long afterward that the species itself all but dropped from view on account of 
Cuvier’s destructive criticism of the species of Finback whales. 

In 1840 and the years immediately succeeding, Eschricht received three skele- 
tons of immature females of the small whalebone whale of Greenland (the first of 
their kind to arrive in Europe), and as he already had a skeleton of a Vaagehval 
from the coast of Norway, he was in a position to institute comparisons of value. 
He appears at first to have regarded the Greenland species as distinct, but in his 
Untersuchungen (1849) he withdraws this opinion in favor of the view that it is 
the same as the European acuto-rostrata, specifically if not subspecifically. He 
remarks: “In consequence of the new light on the subject, I must, at all events, 
confine myself to the view that the Greenland and Norwegian dwarf-whales appear 
to show the same subordinate mutual variations which are found in many species 
of land-animals in their varied geographical distribution” (p. 174). 

This remark leads the way to considerations of the most fundamental im- 
portance from a taxonomic point of view. Many such minor geographical varia- 
tions as those alluded to by Eschricht are at this day commonly recognized as 
species and subspecies. That they exist among whales as among land animals is 
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very probable, but on account of the great amount of individual variation among 
cetaceans it would be an almost hopeless task to recognize and characterize them 
without a wealth of material which no museum in the world possesses to-day. 
To bring together a hundred or a thousand specimens of mice or sparrows side by 
side for comparison is an easy task, but to accomplish the same for the huge whale- 
bone whales is almost beyond the bounds of possibility. To say nothing of me- 
chanical difficulties, the expense involved would be prohibitive. 

The most that the cetologist can hope to do is by collating notes upon, and 
measurements, photographs, and drawings of, such specimens as can be found at the 
whaling stations and in museums, to detect constant differences of considerable 
magnitude. These differences will form the basis of his species. Beyond this he 
can scarcely go, with any feeling of certainty. 

The importance of the bearing of these considerations on the questions of 
geographical distribution cannot be ignored, and it may be thought that they impair 
the usefulness of the present inquiry, for it is a well-known fact that among 
migratory species groups of individuals presenting but slight differences may follow 
quite different routes of migration and occupy quite widely separated stations. 

There is no doubt much force in criticism along this line, and it should put the 
cetologist on his guard against relying too implicitly upon the results of the rather 
crude methods which alone are open to him in systematic work. Nevertheless, 
conclusions as to geographical distribution based on such results, carefully worked 
out, must certainly have more value than opinions formed on @ prioré grounds, with- 
out actual examination of specimens, of which cetology has not been free in times 
past. Furthermore, examination of even a small number of specimens may lead to 
the detection of large differences, and so put the question of close relationship out 
of court. 

The differences between the Greenland and Norwegian skeletons of 5. acuto- 
rostrata which Eschricht finally thought might be of importance were as fol- 
lows: (1) A slight difference in the position of the dorsal fin, amounting to 7, the 
total length, as shown in a sketch received by him; (2) union of the lateral 
processes of the 5th and 6th cervical vertebree in the immature skeletons from 
Greenland, a condition not found by him in Norwegian specimens of more 
advanced age; (3) the coronoid process of the mandible “higher, smaller, and 
more strongly bent outward” in the Greenland skeletons; and (4) absence of 
obliquity of the upper jaw in the latter. 

As to the first point, the position of the dorsal fin, it may be said that a 

_variation of 7, of the total length, amounting actually in the case of the Greenland 
specimen to about 4 inches, is not greater than is found in other species of Baleenop- 
tera. In this particular case, however, it is quite as likely that the sketch was 
slightly inaccurate, as that the variation actually existed. At all events, no stress 
ean be laid on this point under the circumstances. 

The second point brought forward by Eschricht as possibly serving to dis- 
tinguish the Greenland species was that the specimens though immature and only 
about 17 or 18 feet long, had the processes of the 5th and 6th cervicals united, 
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forming complete bony rings, a condition not found in the Norwegian Vaagehval. 
Van Beneden (8, 161) brought together some facts tending to show that this was 
not a matter of importance from a systematic point of view. His observations on 
the condition of the lateral processes of the cervicals in various specimens, with 
those quoted from Eschricht, Flower, and Gray, are as follows: 


BAL4ENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. GREENLAND AND EUROPE. CERVICAL VERTEBR2. 
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x = Complete ring formed by union of lateral processes. 
Toa Lett side: 
R. = Right side. 


Perhaps the most important of these specimens is the one in the British 
Museum. The skull of this, according to Gray, was 46.6 in. long, hence the whole 
animal was probably not far from 18 feet, the length of Eschricht’s specimens. 
Yet only the axis had complete osseous rings. The same was the case with the 
Greenland specimen in the Louvain Museum, but the size of this is not given by 
Van Beneden. 

As Eschricht did not figure the coronoid process of his Greenland specimens, 
it is impossible to estimate the importance of the character drawn from its shape 
and size. Fortunately, Gray’s figure of the skull of the Greenland form, in his 
Zodlogy of the Voyage of the Hrebus and Terror, shows this part.'. I am unable 
to see that it presents any characters of importance. It is about as high as in 
Norwegian specimens. 

The same is true as regards the lateral distortion of the maxilla. This does 
not appear to be more or less in the Greenland skull than in Norwegian skulls. 

The characters mentioned by Eschricht, taken as a whole, do not therefore 
appear of special importance. If the smal] Greenland Finback is to be distinguished 
it must be by means of other peculiarities. Eschricht himself mentions one several 
times, but does not appear to regard it as of any importance as a diagnostic charac- 


SPI 2apa5o: 
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ter. a is the color of the pectoral fin. In his figure of the lower side of a 

pectora n of the Greenland form ($7, pl. 8, fig. 2), which was sent to him in salt 

in perfect condition, the black color is seen to occupy all but a small portion near 
5 7 7 4) 2 ; i ° 

the root, while in Bocourt’s figure of the Bretagne specimen and other European 

specimens the broad white band is nearly as well marked on the lower side of the 

pectoral as on the upper. A copy of Eschricht’s figure is here given, text fig. 67. Of 





BALAZ{NOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. GREENLAND. PECTORAL FIN. 


Fic. 67.—(1) ANTERIOR OR OUTER SURFACE. (2) POSTERIOR OR INNER SURFACE, (FROM ESCHRICHT.) 


the Greenland pectoral, Eschricht remarks: “ Undeniably the black color has on the 
side named [the under side| a wider distribution than appears to take place in 
the Vaagehval” (36, 347). This may of course be merely an individual variation, 
but it is at least a very striking difference. 

The Greenland skull figured by Gray agrees well in proportions, as already 
stated, with European skulls of equal size. If Gray’s figure is correct, however, it 
presents some peculiarities of its own. The most striking of these is the shape of 
the premaxillze which have considerably curved outer margins, and decrease in width 
gradually toward the proximal end, so that the nasal concavity is more elongated than 
in B. acuto-rostrata. The premaxillze are also much more closely approximated 
in the median line than in the latter species. This and the other characters men- 
tioned may be due to defects in the drawing, but as the figures in the Zodlogy of 
the Voyage of the Hrebus and Terror are quite accurate, they are worthy of further 
attention. 

Gray, who had access to the skeleton from Greenland in the British Museum, 
and who, as is well known, multiplied species without stint, remarks of this species : 
“ Our Greenland skull does not appear to differ from that of the English skeleton ” 
(63, 192). He combines American and European references in the same synonymy, 
and cites New York, Greenland, and Norway among the localities for the single 


species, “BD. rostrata” (53, 188). 
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Van Beneden and Gervais follow the same course in the Ostéographie, adding 
Alaska to the list of American localities on the authority of Chamisso, They notice 
the form from Greenland which Holb6ll proposed to call mécrocephala, on 
account of its relatively small head, and remark: “As many skeletons are now 
known from these parts (Greenland), and since thus far no one has found any dif- 
ferences between them, there is every reason to suppose that in these Balenoptere, 
as in Balena mysticctus, there are individuals with smaller heads” (8, 152). 

Van Beneden, in 1889, again expresses the opinion that the Greenland and 
European specimens are of the same species, and includes also Scammon’s 7. 
davidsoni, from the North Pacific. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HUMPBACK, WEZGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). 


That a species of whale with very long pectoral limbs and with abdominal 
ridges, or, in other words, a Humpback, occurred in European waters, was not 
recognized by science until 1829, when Rudolphi read a paper before the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences in which he described a specimen stranded in November, 1824, 
at Vogelsand, at the mouth of the Elbe River (76). For this specimen Rudolphi 
proposed the name Balwna longimana.' He was content to leave the species in 
the Linnean genus Lalena, and it was not until 1845 that the Humpbacks were 
regarded as constituting a separate group. In that year Brandt established for 
them the subgenus Lodps, distinguished by the single character —“ pectoral elon- 
gate.”* This name is preoccupied by Bodps Cuvier, 1817 (fishes). In 1846 Gray 
renamed the genus Megaptera® and enumerated its principal characters (56, 16). 

In Eschricht’s list of whales stranded on the European coasts (37, 176) only 
two specimens are recorded between 1824 and 1846, a period of twenty-two years. 
Van Beneden (7) records very few others up to 1889. This is somewhat remarkable, 
as Cocks’s statistics of the Finmark whaling stations show a considerable number 
of Humpbacks captured, aggregating from 40 to 100 annually. 

Although the European Humpback was unknown to science until 1824, Ameri- 

can species were described at a much earlier date and were introduced into zodlogical 
nomenclature by Fabricius under the name of Balena bodps in 1780,* and by Bon- 
naterre under the name Balwna nodosa in 1789. Bonnaterre’s species was founded 
on Dudley’s description of the Humpback whale of New England waters. Fabricius’s 
species was based on his own observations in Greenland. 

In this case, as the American species (or one of them, if there are several) was 
named first, the question to be considered is whether the European species is to be 
regarded as a synonym. With the Finback whales the case is the reverse, the 
European species having been named first. 

The fullest information regarding the European Humpback is to be found in 


‘Van Beneden (7, 121) mentions one having been stranded near Greifswald, March, 1545, 


another on the coast of Courland in May, 1578, and a third near Stettin in 1628. I have not found 
the sources from which Van Beneden derived knowledge of these specimens. 
2 BranptT in Tchihatcheff's Voyage Sci. dans l’Altai Oriental. Paris, 1845. 4°. 
* Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., 17, Feb., 1846, p. 83. 
‘Preoccupied by Balena bodps Linneus, 1758. 
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Struthers’s elaborate monograph, published in 1889 (87) in Sars’s Fortsatte Bidrag, 
1881 (80), where there is an excellent figure of the exterior, in Cocks’s accounts of 
the Finmark fisheries (15-19), and in Van Beneden’s works. 

For the Greenland species we have Fabricius’s description (41, 36) and the 
extended discussion in Eschricht’s Untersuchungen ueber nordischen Wallthiere, 
1849 (37), and Van Beneden’s comments on specimens distributed among various 
European museums by Eschricht. 

Specimens from the Atlantic coasts of the United States and southward are 
not common. ‘There are two skeletons in the National Museum, one in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences (type of JZ. bellicosa, incomplete), one at Niagara, N. 
Y. (type of J. osphyia), one in the Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. All these 
I have seen and examined. I also examined three fresh specimens at the Snook’s 
Arm whaling station, Newfoundland, in 1899. 


SIZE. 


The most satisfactory data relating to the size of the European Humpback are 
the measurements obtained by Cocks from the whales at the Finmark whaling stations 
in 1885 and 1886 (17 and 18). These measurements are chiefly in Norwegian feet, 
without inches, and are probably taken around the curves. They are more likely to 
overstate than understate the actual length. To compare with these, the measure- 
ments made by the whalers at Balena Station, Newfoundland, in 1900 and 1901, 
will be given. Inaddition, we have the measurements of various specimens stranded 
on the coasts of Europe and the United States at different times. 

During my stay at the Snook’s Arm Station, Newfoundland, in 1899, three 
Humpbacks were taken, having the following length from tip of snout to notch of 
flukes along the curve of the back: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). SNOOK’S ARM, NEWFOUNDLAND. 1899. 


Capture No, Date. Sex. Total Length. 


i5 Aug. 9, 1899 Z 42 ft. 2 in. 
6 cay “ec cay 9 45 “ee ey 
Dit “cc 18 “c 2 46 “ 6 (ea 





The following specimens were taken at Balena Station, Newfoundland, in 1900 
and 1901, and measured by the whalers. The measurement in each case is probably 
a maximum, along the curve of the back. 


‘Contained a male foetus 3 ft. 3$ in. long. * Contained a male foetus 3 ft. g in. long. 
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MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). BALENA STATION, NEWFOUNDLAND. 1900 AND 1901. 


Date. 


1900 
April 26 
May 7 
TO 
12 
21 
22 


10 


June 
ae 17 





Sex. 


BW BAWABA 





Total Length. 


tin, 
6 oe 


“ 


3 


46 ft. 1 
aie 


“a 


37 


pucalie: 


In order of size, the males and females of these, and the three Snook’s Arm 
specimens, and the specimens not having the sex recorded, are as follows: 














MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Males. | Females. Sex not Recorded. 
ee | ORO, ae 
2 
as “ ° oe 2 ce 4 a“ a “ 
3 oe a“ “ “ 2 ““ 
Sone 34.«0 sage 
2? 0 20 U 
37 “ 2 “ oe. “ 
37 9 ay 
36 “ ° “ce 26 
ay 6 “ 
35 oe oe 
Sa nO 
32 aay O° “ 
Maximum 46 ft. rr in. 46 ft. 6 in 47 ft. .o in. 
Minimum Bo One Bata 200 (On 
Averages (10) 37 “ 6 “ Gar 6s (ghee TOR 





Cocks’s statistics for the Finmark stations in 1885 and 1886 are as follows : 








MEGAPTERA. NORWAY. 1885 AND 1886. 

Males. Females. 
Maximum 53 ft. o in. 51 ft. 6 in. 
Minimum Doman Tha go“ ar * 
Average (25) 37 “ 2 “ (6) 43 “ 2 


| 
| 


1 Contained a male foetus. 
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It appears that the maximum for Newfoundland specimens, whether males or 
females, is considerably less than for those taken at the Finmark fishery. The 
average is slightly larger for the Newfoundland males and considerably smaller for 


5 
a 


the females. As the figures include immature specimens these averages are of little 
value. 

The male taken by Capt. Horn in 1886, and included in Cocks’s statistics above 
given, is the largest North Atlantic Humpback of which there is a definite record. 
This was 53 ft. long, English measure. ‘The largest female is that taken by Capt. 
Berg in 1885, which was 513 ft. English, in a straight line. Cocks says of this 
specimen : “Capt. Berg told me that he had this season captured the biggest Hump- 
back he has hitherto seen. It was a female, and measured 50 Norwegian feet (514 
feet, English) in a straight line (measured as Dr. Guldberg had directed)” (17, 6, 
sep.). None of the specimens which have stranded from time to time on the Euro- 
pean or American coasts equal these two in length. Rawitz measured four Hump- 
backs at Bear Id. in 1899 (74, 75). The lengths, from the tip of the mandible 
to the notch of the flukes, were as [follows: (1) ?, 34 ft. 5 in. (10.5 m.); (2) 4, 
41 ft. (12.5 m.); (38) 6, 41 ft. 8 in. (12.7 m.); (4) 9, 46 ft. 9 in. (14.25 m.) 
The mandible extended 10 cm, beyond the upper jaw. Rawitz remarks casually 
that all four were sexually mature, but this cannot be accepted as correct. He 
mentions no feetuses. 

There are numerous general statements in literature according to the American 
Humpback much greater size than is above given. Many of these have been 
collected by Van Beneden (7, 111) and commented on at some length, and have 
also attracted the attention of Prof. Struthers (87, 4, foot-note). Van Beneden was 
inclined to credit the larger size, but Struthers appears sceptical. 

The largest measurement is that given by an anonymous writer in the P/i/o- 
sophical Transactions for 1665 (Vol. i., No. 1, March 6, 1665, pp. 11 and 13; No. 8, 
Jan. 8, 1665, pp. 132-183), in an account of the whale fishery at the Bermudas, 
He states as follows: “Two old females and three cubs were taken at first and 
afterwards 16 other individuals. One old female was 88 ft. long, the flukes 28 ft. 
broad, the flipper 26 ft. long, the baleen 8 ft. long. The other female was about 
60 ft. long, and of the cubs one was 33 ft. long, and the remaining two 25 or 26 ft.” 
The great length of the flipper proves that the 88-ft. specimen was really a 
Humpback, and the proportion to the total length is nearly the same as in smaller 
European and American specimens. 

In Hector St. John de Crévecceur’s Letters from an American Farmer, pub- 
lished in 1782, it is stated that the “Humpbacks on the coast of Newfoundland 
[are| from 40 to 70 feet in length.” This general statement may, of course, be set 
aside as merely an opinion, or impression, but the measurements given in the case 
of the Bermuda Humpback cannot be so treated. Regarding this, Van Beneden 
makes the following excellent remarks (7, 110-111) : 


“There is without doubt a little exaggeration, but to judge by many bones 
that we have seen at Paris, Stockholm, and Bordeaux, the exaggeration is not 
great, 
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“Tt appears at all events that in the European seas this animal attains this 
size but rarely, and if we see in the museums of Paris and Stockholm bones of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, we ought to believe that the sailors who have collected these 
pieces have chosen the bones which were the most remarkable on account of their 
size.” 


The 88-foot Humpback of 1665 must have been considered as presenting very 
extraordinary proportions, first, because measurements were made of the flippers, 
flukes, and whalebone, which was unusual at that time, and second, because the 
other “old female” is recorded as having a length of only 60 feet. 

The Greenland Humpback, called Aveporkak by the natives, was stated by 
Holbdll to “reach a length of about 60 feet.” (37, 196.)! This does not indicate 
a size much, if any, beyond that of the largest Norwegian specimens. 

A much more satisfactory idea of the real size of these whales will be obtained 
by ascertaining the average size of adults. Unfortunately, this cannot be done by 
averaging the total length of skeletons in which the condition of the bones indicates 
full maturity, for very few such skeletons are known. The most that can be done 
will be to obtain an average of the length of specimens of females observed to con- 
tain foetuses and hence at least sexually mature. No doubt the length may increase 
somewhat after sexual maturity is attained, but we shall have at least a convenient, 
and really significant minimum, and will be enabled to throw out specimens which 
are in every sense immature. 

As already noted on p. 212, two females containing foetuses captured at the 
Snook’s Arm Station, Newfoundland, in 1899, were respectively 46 ft. 6 in. and 
45 ft. 5 in. long. The average of these two is 45 ft. 114 in. 

Among the Finmark specimens recorded by Cocks is one female (with feetus) of 
45 feet, English, a length nearly equal to that of the Snook’s Arm specimens. Cocks 
records three other females of greater length, and therefore entitled to be considered 
mature. The average length of the four specimens is 48 ft., a considerable in- 
crease over the average for the two Snook’s Arm specimens, but still more nearly 
comparable with it than with the extraordinary dimensions already considered. 

A female with young stranded between Fa and Karm Ids., Stavanger Amt, 
Norway, in 1846, and believed by Eschricht to have been a Humpback, measured 
45 feet, Norwegian, or 46 ft. 4 im., English, a very close approximation to the 
Snook’s Arm females. 

The Finmark specimen described by Sars in 1881, which was a mature female 
(80, 8), was 14.2 m., or 46 ft. 7 in. (English), long in a straight line from tip of 
lower jaw to notch of flukes. The figure, measured along the curve of the back 
from the tip of the wpper jaw to the notch, gives a length of 46 ft. 1 in., English. 
This is also very close to the larger of the Newfoundland specimens. 

These and other data are brought together for comparison in the following 


table: 


Van Beneden interprets this statement incorrectly as follows : “ Holbdll va jusqu’a 60 pieds.” 
bos 


(7, 111.) The original is “ Der Keforkak erreicht eine Grosse von gegen 60’, 
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It will be seen that the averages and maxima for the Norwegian specimens with 
one exception are larger than for the Newfoundland ones. Standing by itself this 
fact might be taken asan indication of specific distinctness. It will be remembered, 
however, that in both Lalenoptera physalus and B. musculus the same relation pre- 
vailed, the Norwegian measurements exceeding the American. (See pp. 113 and 154.) 

That this should happen in all three cases arouses the suspicion that the Nor- 
wegian measurements are taken differently and probably include the projection of 
the lower jaw beyond the upper and the breadth of the flukes. A larger number 
of specimens was included in every case, giving better opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of one or two very large individuals, and thereby increasing the averages. In 
the case of the Humpback, the number of specimens is too small to be satisfactory. 

An Iceland specimen, male, described by Hallas in 1868 (60,176), was 43 
feet, or 516 in. (Danish) long, from tip of upper jaw to notch of flukes. 


COLOR. 


Van Beneden’s description of the color of the Humpback is as follows (7, 113): 
“The color of the animal is black; under the mandible in front it is entirely white, 
or mottled in the deep layers (dans la profondeur) ; between the ridges it is red- 
dish. The caudal fin is black above, white below, surrounded by a black border ; 
the margins are ordinarily scalloped. The pectoral fins are white on the two sides. 
The posterior part of the bosse (dorsal fin) is pure white.” 

This is far from being a satisfactory description, and is probably compiled 
from various sources, and may include the Greenland Humpback, or Aeporkak. 

Cocks gives the color of several Norwegian Humpbacks obtained in 1884 


5 


(16,10 sep.). His notes, condensed, are as follows: 


In three specimens the whole upper side of the body, both upper and lower 
parts of the head, and underside of body toward the tail, black. Otherwise varied, 


as follows: 
1 The minimums were as follows : 


Females. Males. 
Newfoundland Bn) Ou. 32.0" 
Finmark 30) 11! 2Oma. 
Europe generally 31, 10) 38' 0” 


* Also I specimen of 47 ft., sex undetermined. 
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(1) Specimen about 40 ft. long.—Throat, with its furrows, and nearly all of its 
under side, white ; part of under side of flukes white ; pectorals black above, white 
below, the black extending around the edge to the inner side, with an occasional 
blotch of black, and 2 or 8 black rings. 

(2) Specimen about 44 ft. long.—Under side entirely black, except two white 
or marbled patches on the chest, just behind the flippers, and one or two very 
small white spots on belly; navel partly white; pectorals entirely white below, 
_ above with proximal quarter black, but black stopping short of anterior margin. 

(3) Specimen about 30 ft. long—Almost entirely black on the under side of 
body; pectorals white below, and only black above a little distance from proximal end. 





Cocks gives additional notes on specimens captured in 1885, as follows (17, 
4 sep.): 

(1) Male, about 35 ft. long—Knutirely black on under side of the body except 
a not clearly-defined patch of white near each point of the under side of the flukes ; 
some very small spots of white on chin and belly (due to barnacles). Pectorals all 
white below; above, black for a very short distance at the proximal end. 

(2) Specimen 44 ft. long.—Pectorals above with the proximal quarter black, 
the black extending down the anterior edge, with a few small irregular black 
marks lower down. 

(8) Male, 42 ft. long.— Entirely black on the belly, but nearly the whole 
chest and throat white; chin black, with a few small white flecks. Furrows on 
the belly light purplish flesh-color, A small white streak on the upper lip. Very 
little black on the outside of the pectorals, including a narrow rim along the 
hinder margin. 


(4) Small male.— Chin black; some white on lower jaw; throat and chest 
white as far as posterior end of furrows; remainder of under side black. 


Struthers’s notes on the color of the Humpback obtained in the Tay River, 
Scotland, in 1883, give the following points (87): All black, except the snow- 
white under surface of the flukes and pectorals, and certain spots and streaks of 
white about the navel and genital orifice. (Color of the upper surface of the 
pectoral uncertain. ) 

Sars, describing the Finmark Humpback (80, 14), states that the color on the 
head and lower jaw is black, in the middle of the throat and breast, white, and 
elsewhere on the parts variegated white and black, with rings and spots. The 
back, sides, and the whole of the body behind the middle, black. Pectorals white 
on both sides throughout, sharply defined from the black color of the body, but 
with an ill-defined dark shading on the upper surface at the base. Flukes black 
above and below, with white rings along the posterior border, on both surfaces, but 
~ more numerous below. 

Rawitz furnishes the following data relative to the color of the four Hump- 
backs examined by him at Bear Id. in 1899 (74, 74): 


Male ; length, 12.7 m—Back and sides black. Tip of mandible black, with 
lighter places only here and there about its base. The knot-like projection on the 
throat also black, but with linear transverse white flecks anteriorly. From the 
projection to the line of the corner of the mouth the color is almost entirely white, 
stretching only half as far back on the left side as on the right. Middle of throat 
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dark gray, irregularly varied with white. The black of the sides extends further 
toward the median line of the throat on the left side than on the right. Breast 
white, irregularly varied with dark gray, the latter color growing less posteriorly. 
Pectorals entirely white on both sides. Flukes variegated above, the black pre- 
dominating; below white with some black flecks, the free border black. 

Kemale ; length, 14.25 m.—Back and sides black. Chin, from tip to the knot- 
like projection, black, a little variegated on the sides with small white flecks. Poste- 
rior to the projection, the throat and breast pure white, with a black median 
streak, broad in front and narrowing rapidly posteriorly and ending about on line 
of the manubrium sterni, with a few black flecks extending posteriorly. Some 
black spots on the white of the under jaw. All the remainder of the throat, the 
whole breast and a part of the belly and tail, white. From the axilla and shoulder 
the black extends backward and goes into the furrows, while the ridges ( Walle) 
remain white. ‘The black shows itself in all the furrows back of the navel. The 
black of the sides extends downward with a convex border in front of the genital 
region, then recedes again opposite the latter, and finally stretches “a short distance 
along the ventral side of the tail.” The black does not reach the middle of the 
belly. The white posterior to the navel is overspread with black flecks, as if 
sprinkled from a brush. Pectorals white on both sides, with irregular black flecks 
only on the larger protuberances. Flukes white on both sides, with some black 
flecks only on the free border. White rings, produced by barnacles, on the snout, 
mandible, belly, pectorals and flukes, in both this and the preceding specimen. 

Female ; length, 10.5 m.—The whole ventral surface of the body without a 
trace of white flecks, but everywhere black. Pectorals black above, pure white 
below. Flukes black above, white below, with a variegated free border. 

Male ; length, 12.5 m.—Body black, slightly variegated in the furrows.  Pee- 
torals white on both sides. Flukes white below, variegated above and on the free 
margin. 


These and other reliable observations show (1) that the European Humpback 
is normally black on the head, back, sides, and around the caudal peduncle; (2) 
that the throat and chest, and the median line below, at least as far back as the 
anus, is varied to a greater or less extent with white spots, streaks, and larger areas ; 
(3) that the pectorals have the lower surface practically all white, but the upper 
surface varied white and black, in some cases almost entirely black, in other cases 
the distal three fourths or nearly the whole surface white; (4) that the flukes are 
largely black above, more or less white below. 

Exactly the same style of coloration and the same variations were found in 
three Humpbacks which I examined at the Snook’s Arm Station, Newfoundland, in 
1899 (see pls. 37-39). These presented the following characteristics : 

No. 5. Male. Aug. 9, 1899, (Plate 37.) Upper jaw, back and sides, black. 
Part of the lower jaw, the throat, and chest to the line of the pectorals, with 
spots, rings, crescents, streaks, and larger areas of white, the two largest areas being 
just below the middle of the right side of the lower jaw, and in the median line 
between the pectorals. The streaks were chiefly in the furrows, while the rings 
and crescents were confined to the ridges and the jaw. These rings appeared to 
mark the location of barnacles. The margins of the ridges posteriorly were also 
spotted with white, but less distinctly than in front. From the genital orifice to 
the insertion of the flukes, the inferior median line was thickly covered with round 
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white spots, also apparently due to barnacles. These spots extended up a con- 
siderable distance on the sides of the caudal peduncle. 

The upper surface of the pectorals was entirely white, except for a short dis- 
tance at the root; the posterior margin was occupied by an irregular, interrupted 
black line, consisting of round black spots thickly massed together; on the anterior 
margin the knobs or protuberances were black, and were occupied by clusters of 
barnacles. The lower surface of the pectorals was entirely white, except the pro- 
tuberances and a narrow, poorly defined posterior margin, and the tip, which were 
black. 

The flukes were black above; below white, with a semicircular black area 
surrounding the mesial notch and a similar and larger one invading the white from 
the caudal peduncle. The extreme tips and the protuberances along the posterior 
margin were also black, and the anterior margin for about 8 in. deep. The dorsal 
fin was black, with a few white spots on the free margin and sides. A white spot 
behind the eye, and another on the upper lip, near the apex of the jaw. 

No. 6. Hemale. Aug. 6, 1899. (Plate 89, figs. 2, 3.) Similar to the last, but 
with much less white. Upper jaw, back, and practically the whole of the body 
above and below, from the line of the pectorals backward, black. Throat and 
chest strongly varied with white spots, streaks, and blotches, the largest below the 
middle of the left side of the mandible. The posterior half of the pectoral ridges 
almost completely black, with only a few scattered white spots. Only a few white 
spots at the navel and around the genital orifice. Margin of lower jaw black. 
Upper jaw with a white spot near the anterior end. 

Upper surface of the pectorals almost entirely black in the proximal half, and 
in the distal half varied with white and black in equal proportions. Lower sur- 
face entirely white. 

Flukes black above; white below in the center of each lobe, with broad black 
antero-posterior mesial band and margins. 

Dorsal fin black, with a few white spots on the anterior margin. 

No. 21. Female. Aug. 18,1899. (P1. 40, fig. 8.) Less white than in either 
of the preceding specimens. The white markings of the body confined almost en- 
tirely to the throat, and consisting chiefly of rings. A few white marks extending 
along the median line of the breast as far as the line of the pectorals. A few white 
spots about the genital orifice and on the inferior margin of the caudal peduncle. 

Upper surface of pectorals entirely white except at the root and along the 
posterior margin and on the protuberances; lower surface white, except for a 
narrow irregular posterior black margin, and black tip. 

A young female taken at Provincetown, Mass., in 1879, as shown by photo- 
graphs and sketches in the National Museum (pl. 41, fig. 6), had the upper 
surface of the pectorals white, with a black mark extending along the axis from 
the root about half way to the tip, but not wide enough to reach the margins of 
the fin; the posterior margin with irregular black marks; anterior margin white, 
except on the larger protuberances; lower surface closely resembling the upper. 
Flukes black above; below, with a large white central area on each lobe, surrounded 
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by a broad black border, and separated in the median line by a broad black band 
reaching forward from the notch to the caudal peduncle. 

It is evident, from a comparison of these several descriptions, that there is no im- 
portant difference in coloration between the American and the European specimens. 
The principal one to be noticed is contained in Sars’s statement that the flukes 
of the Finmark whale were black below, as well as above, with rings of white 
along the posterior margins. Cocks also describes one Finmark specimen as having 
the flukes black below. As he describes another having a part of the under side 
of the flukes white, and as the Tay whale (Scotland) had the flukes white below, 
it is not likely that this point is of importance. 

The color of the Greenland Humpback, or Aeporkak, was described by Esch- 
richt (37, 71, 146, and 198) from the data given by Fabricius, Holbéll, and Motz- 
feldt. His statement is as follows: 


“Tn the Hauna Groenlandica, Fabricius says of the Keporkak : ‘Color of all 
the upper parts, black; of the throat, pectorals and under side of the flukes, white ; 
bases of the abdominal folds blood-red, but the ridges between them, and even the 
whole abdomen and the flukes below, variegated black and white.’ Somewhat briefer 
and clearer is his account in the Danish publication (Stwbhval, p. 10): ‘The color 
is black on the whole upper half; on the lower, white with black flecks, as if varie- 
gated ; but the chin and the pectorals entirely white, and the bottom of the furrows 
blood-red.’ Still more definitely speaks Motzfeldt. ‘The pectorals of the Keporkak 
are entirely white; the flukes white on the under surface, with a black border ; 
both occupied by barnacles.’” 


From these descriptions it would appear that the Aeporkak does not differ in 
coloration from the Humpback of Newfoundland and Europe. The pectorals are 
said to be entirely white, whereas in the Newfoundland and European specimens 
there was always more or less black at the root. In the whiter specimens, how- 
ever, this would be overlooked in a general survey, and the pectorals would be 
cited as entirely white.’ 

In 1868, Hallas described a male Humpback 43 ft. long, found dead and float- 
ing on the sea, between Ingolfshéfde and Portland, on the south coast of Ice- 
land (60, 172). His description, which is brief and concise, may be presented in 
translation here : 


“The color of the head and back was everywhere shining black, as also the sides 
of the body. On the part of the belly between the penis and flukes, where the skin 
is smooth, the color was also black, with some irregularly-placed white spots. The 
ridges on the throat, breast, and belly were black, but the color dull, and snow- 
white spots were found scattered irregularly here and there over the whole surface. 
The ridges in the median line of the belly approached within 15 inches [Danish] 
of the penis and decreased in length on the sides; they divided many times. The 
breadth of the ridges was 2-2} inches [ Danish], the depth of the furrows between 
was 1-14 inches [Danish]; their color light gray. 

“The pectoral fins in the upper third of their outer surface were shining black, 
in the middle third also shining black, but with irregularly placed snow-white spots, 
and in the lowest [distal] third entirely white. On the inner surface the upper 


"See Sars (89, 15). 
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third was shining black, but the remainder all snow-white. The anterior border 
was thick and rounded, but irregularly emarginated and covered with numerous 
examples of Coronula diadema ; the hind margin sharp and entire. 

“The dorsal fin was shining black. 

“The flukes were black on the upper surface, with a number of scattered, 
irregular snow-white spots; on the lower surface, the ground color of which was 
shining black, these snow-white spots were more numerous. The anterior border 
of the flukes was thick and rounded, the posterior margin, strongly emarginate and 
occupied by many examples of Coronula diadema. 

“The whalebone was all gray-black.” 


Rawitz (74, 89) states that the whalers account for the variation in color on 
the basis of difference of age. “They say that young animals have a black ventral 
skin, and the old ones a white skin; the former have little blubber and the latter 
much.” He is inclined to accept this explanation, as the four specimens he exam- 
ined seem to support it. He remarks: “We should have then, were this explana- 
tion correct, the highly interesting physiological phenomenon before us, that with 
increasing fat in the corium (wnterhaut), the pigment in the epidermal cells 
completely disappears.” 

In order to test this theory I have arranged below the 13 specimens from dif- 
ferent parts of the North Atlantic in the order of size, the smallest first. In the 
table, the letter W signifies that a part is white, V signifies that it is varied, part 
white and part black, and B signifies that it is entirely black, or substantially so. 
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Assuming that the thirteen specimens belong to the same species, the fore- 
going table lends some support to Rawitz’s theory, as the youngest specimens all 
have the throat, breast, and belly entirely black. It will be noticed, however, that 
my Newfoundland females, which were adults, were but little white, so that it 
would appear that whiteness is not invariably assumed by mature individuals, and 
may be rather a sign of senility. There is probably a considerable individual 
variation in this regard, as there certainly is in other genera. Rawitz’s largest 
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specimens seem to have been rather unusually white. More evidence is required 
before Rawitz’s tentative hypothesis can be accepted. 

In the majority of the descriptions of European Humpbacks the color of the 
dorsal fin is not specified. Van Beneden states that the posterior part is white 
(7, 118). Sars represents it as dark like the back. In Newfoundland specimen 
No. 5, the dorsal was black with small irregular white marks; in No. 6, the dorsal 
was blotched and spotted with white on the anterior margin; in No. 21 also there 
was some white on the anterior margin. 


PROPORTIONS. 


While at the Snook’s Arm whaling station, Newfoundland, in 1899, I made 
measurements, as already stated, of three Humpbacks, one male and two females. 
These measurements are given in the following table : 
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To head of humerus. * Center. 
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These measurements reduced to percentages of the total length, and accom- 


panied by similar ones for European specimens, including the type of JZ. longimana 
Rudolphi, are given in the following table: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 
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Notr.—Rawitz’s measurements of four specimens observed by him at Bear Island, Norway, reduced to percentages 


of the total length, are as follows : 





The 206 3. 8 4. (2) 

Motalvlengthy toc; «\c\eiereis) (ora sie/sieieiaiviz sis ele iein @ 46' 5" 4 4 4o’ 8” S40 ie 

Tip of lower jaw to corner of mouth.......- 20570 ele | eres 23.0% 

Length of pectoral from head of humerus ... 35.3% 31.7% 32.3% 35.7% 

Height of dorsal............--2-eeeeeeees DIDS, aaron Reese te eats 
1 Danish measure. 1 From measurements given on a photograph and in pamphlet ** Story 
* Straight, from lower jaw. of the Whale.” 
’ From figure. 8 From “Story of the Whale,”—to shoulder. Struthers gives 34.2 2. 
* Approximate. 2 “Story of the Whale” gives [71.3 %]. 
5 Rheinland measure. 10 Cannot account for this small measurement. 


§ From upper jaw. | To head of humerus. 
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It will be seen that there is a very close agreement between the principal 
measurements of the Newfoundland and European specimens, and especially be- 
tween the former and the Tay River (Scotland) specimen. The only departure of 
importance is in the breadth of the flukes, which are made to appear wider-spread 
in the Newfoundland specimens. In the case of No. 6 the flukes were cut off before 
the whale was brought to shore, and I had to rely on measurements not my own. 
It is quite likely that they were taken in some other manner than direct from tip 
to tip. In the case of No. 5, one of the flukes only was in position when the whale 
was drawn up on the slip. The measurement given is, therefore, really an estimate. 
The same lack of conformity will be found in the case of Balenoptera physalus, and 
for the same reason. 

It is to be regretted that fuller measurements of European specimens are not 
obtainable, but as the species appears to strand but rarely on that side of the Atlantic, 
few observations have been recorded. 


ABDOMINAL RIDGES AND FURROWS. 


The system of abdominal ridges and furrows is simple in the posterior part, 
but complicated at the anterior end, and better understood from illustrations than 
from descriptions (see plates 37-39). The description of the Tay River (Scotland) 
whale given by Struthers, and the description and figure of the Finmark whale 
given by Sars agree with the Newfoundland specimens. In the former the ridges 
were 44 or 5 in. wide; in the three Newfoundland specimens the widest were 8, 5, 
and 6 inches respectively. In Hallas’s Iceland Humpback (60, 172) the ridges were 
9-21 in. (Danish) in breadth, which, if correct, is a notable difference. The ridges 
are not exactly symmetrical on the two sides of the body and the different ridges 
anastomose at different points. The ridges and furrows farthest from the median 
line run forward to the inferior margin of the mandible, but the median two or 
three pairs curve inward at the anterior end and unite considerably farther back, 
forming a sort of median ridge, which Struthers likens to a “second chin.” (See 
pl. 89, fig. 1.) This disposition of the ridges, and the other characteristics mentioned 
above, were found in the Tay whale. In the Newfoundland specimens many of 
the furrows were divided longitudinally by a narrow, central supplementary ridge, 
triangular in section. Other furrows contained similar short ridges arranged 
diagonally. As already stated, the majority of the furrows terminate anteriorly 
below the margin of the mandible, but those most distant from the median line 
extend on to the proximal end of the smooth surface of the mandible itself. 

In the three Newfoundland specimens there were 14, 20, and 22 ridges, respect- 
ively, on the breast between the pectoral fins. In the Tay River whale the number 
of ridges, according to Struthers, was about 24. Sars states that the number in the 
Finmark whale was between 20 and 30. Rawitz’s largest specimen (14.25 m.) had 
22 furrows, while the smallest (10.5 m.) had 36 furrows. He does not state at what 
point or how the count was made. 

3esides the furrows, properly, so called, the Newfoundland specimens displayed 
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one or two furrows running out of the corner of the mouth and passing backward 
across the root of the pectoral fin. (See pl. 87, fig. 3.) These were sometimes 
limited posteriorly by two or three short furrows running transversely, so that the 
' pectoral fin was marked off from the body by an almost continuous depression. In 
one instance there were five or six short furrows across the proximal end of the 
upper surface of the pectoral fin, and also a longitudinal furrow above the eye. 
(See pl. 39, fig. 2.) In none of the five specimens examined (including two foetuses) 
were these lines exactly alike in detail. Similar lines about the pectoral are shown 
in Sars’s figure of the Finmark specimen (89, pl. 2). 


DERMAL TUBERCLES, 


It is characteristic of the Humpback whales to have a number of hemispherical 
tubercles on the snout and mandible. Those on the snout are arranged in three 
rows, one median and two lateral. The lateral rows are irregular and in each the 
tubercles are arranged somewhat in pairs. On the mandible there is a cluster of 
tubercles on each side of the symphysis and others scattered along the jaw in about 
three irregular rows.’ The tubercles are elongated. In the Newfoundland speci- 
men, No. 5, the larger ones were 43 in. long, 2 in. broad. 

In the Tay River whale there were 7 tubercles in the median line of the snout, 
8 on the right lateral row, and 11 on the left lateral row; on the mandible, 6 on 
each side of the symphysis, and 6 more along each side of the jaw; in all, 26 on the 
upper jaw, 24 on the lower. 

In the Finmark whale a similar arrangement of tubercles is described by Sars: 
a median row, and a double row on each side. The number, size, and shape appear 
to be incorrectly given in his figure (80, pl. 2), which has been copied in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed. (Art. Whale). 

Rawitz (74) states that in the Bear Id. Humpbacks examined by him there 
were 26 tubercles on the upper jaw and from 13-19 on the lower jaw. 

In the Newfoundland specimen No. 6 there were 4 or 5 in the median row on 
the snout, one on the wall of the blowhole, and from 10 to 138 in each lateral row ; 
on the mandible, 5 on each side of the symphysis, and about 12 additional on each 
side of the jaw; making in all from 24 to 31 on the upper jaw, and about 34 on 
the lower jaw. 

In No. 5 (pl. 37, fig. 3) there were about 24 on the upper jaw, and 28 on the 
lower jaw. In No. 21 (pl. 39, fig. 4) there were about 5 large tubercles on each 
side of the symphysis of the mandible, and about 5 smaller ones on each side of the 
jaw. The number on the upper jaw was not observed. 

Eschricht’s figure of the foetal Greenland Humpback shows 5 tubercles in the 


' Rudolphi (76, 135) states that the type of B. Jongimana was without tubercles on the head, 
and the figure which he gives shows this condition. It is not certain by whom this supposed 
character was observed. Rudolphi does not state that he saw the exterior of the specimen. The 
figure was drawn by C. L. Miiller, and shows numerous inaccuracies, among which are the large 
size of the dorsal fin, the curvature of the rostrum, the position of the eye, etc. 
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median line of the snout, 4 about the blowhole, 9 in the right lateral row, and 8 in 
the left lateral row; making a total of 26, the same number as in the Tay whale. 

In the Iceland Humpback examined by Hallas (60, 174) there were 24 dermal 
tubercles on the head, of which 5 stood in the median line, 10 on the right side, in ° 
two rows, and 9 on the left side, also in two rows. On the mandible were 21 tuber- 
cles, of which 11 were on the right side in a single row, and 10 on the left side. 

From these observations it is evident that while the tubercles are indefinite in 
number and exact location, their general arrangement is the same in the Humpbacks 
of both sides of the Atlantic. 


DORSAL FIN, 


In the Newfoundland specimen, No. 5, the dorsal fin was erect and faleate, with 
a concave posterior margin. The upper part of the anterior margin was also con- 
eave, as if from an injury which had removed a portion of the fin and destroyed 
the regularly faleate shape. This may, however, be an individual variation. (See 
pl. 87, fig. 1.) In specimen No. 6, Newfoundland, the dorsal fin was similar to that 
of No. 5, but the anterior margin was regularly convex, and the posterior margin 
almost straight. There was nothing in the shape of the dorsal in these specimens 
suggesting a boss or knob. The fin was erect and prominent, like that of a dol- 
phin or Finback whale, but thicker at the base. 

In the feetus from Newfoundland specimen No. 6, the dorsal was somewhat 
faleate, the tip curved backward, the posterior margin with a moderate concavity 
or rather S-shaped, on account of a convexity at the base. The tip was not 
thickened. 

The dorsal fin of the Tay River whale, as figured by Struthers (87, pl. 2, fig. 
2) was low, reclined, and rounded; the anterior margin convex, and the posterior 
straight or slightly convex. (See text fig. 72.) The photograph of this whale in 
my possession, on the contrary, shows the fin prominent, erect, and somewhat 
faleate, exactly as in the Newfoundland specimens. 

Eschricht figured the dorsal fin of a Greenland Humpback, or Keporkak, which 
was sent him in salt by Capt. Holbdll (37, pl. 5, fig. 1). This figure represents the 
fin as an obtuse, thick mass, with an irregularly convex posterior margin. I find it 
impossible to escape the feeling that this fin was imperfect either from injury or 
imperfect preservation, or both. Sars has already expressed the same opinion (80, 
13).! Eschricht published two figures of a fcetal Aeporkak (87, pl. 3, figs. 1, 2), 
neither of which is like the dorsal of the adult. One of these figures (fig. 2) is 
an enlargement of the dorsal of the foetus represented in the other (fig. 1). It is 


*Sars’s comment is as follows: “‘ The figure of the dorsal of a Greenland specimen given by 
Eschricht from a preparation in salt is, as already said, quite essentially different [from the normal 
shape] and has rather the form of a low fatty lump than that of a real fin, which led Eschricht to give 
the whale the Danish common name ‘ Pukkelhval’ (Hump-whale). It is likely that the part under- 
goes important variation in different individuals. Yet I should be more inclined to the opinion that 
the example from which the dorsal described by Eschricht was derived had suffered some sort of 
injury in that part, whereby the dorsal became deformed.” 
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not a the same, having a much straighter posterior margin and a knob-like 

a ae to it in @ manner which makes the figure appear diagrammatic. The 
ar . 2 2 . 

orsal on the fcetus itself (37, pl. 3, fig. 1) is short, erect, and has a slightly concave 





FIG. 70. 





Fic. 69. Fic. 72. 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). PECTORAL AND DORSAL FINS. 


Fic, 68.—Tay River, SCOTLAND. BONES OF PECTORAL FIN. (FROM STRUTHERS.) F1G. 69.—PROVINCETOWN, 
MAss. EXTERIOR OF PECTORAL FIN. (FROM A PHOTO.) FIG. 70.—GREENLAND. DORSAL FIN OF A F2TUS. (FROM 
EsCHRICHT.) FIG, 71.—THE SAME, ENLARGED, FIG. 72.—TAY RIVER, SCOTLAND. DORSAL FIN. (FROM STRUTHERS.) 


posterior margin like adult Newfoundland specimens, but of course more unde- 
veloped. (See text figs. 70, 71.) 

Holbéll describes the dorsal of the adult Aeporkak (37,76) as “low, broad on 

the side, cut off almost straight toward the tail; in general, shaped like a broad 
lump of fat with a knob.” Fabricius describes it as “compressed, with a broader 
base, the apex a little acute, in front sloping upward (swrswm repanda), behind 
almost perpendicular,” but adds “some are obtained, however, which have the apex 
equally curved, in some longer, in others shorter.” Motzfeldt’s description of the 
dorsal fin is as follows (37, 198): “The dorsal fin of the Aeporkak has as a very 
salient character a protuberance or knob on the anterior (upper) margin.” 
Brandt describes the dorsal fin of the Humpback as having “a convex upper 
border, gradually rising, ending at its highest point behind and above in an obtuse 
backward-curved tip, below which is a considerable emargination, . . . and 
then gradually merging into a ridge running forward from the tail.” 

Sars’s figure of a Finmark Humpback (80, pl. 2) shows the dorsal fin strongly 
concave posteriorly. His description is as follows: 


“ As in some species of the genus Balwnoptera, it is compressed like a scythe, 
with a rather thick and strongly convex anterior border, and a thin, sharp, and 
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evidently concave posterior border. The tip, which is rather obtuse, is strongly 
bent backward, so that the whole fin shows a considerable resemblance to that of 
the Vaagehval | Balenoptera acuto-rostrata].” 


From the foregoing discussion it would appear that there is no constant differ- 
ence between the Newfoundland, Greenland, and European Humpbacks as regards 
the shape of the dorsal fin, unless it be that in the Greenland animal, or Aeporkak, 
the tip is thicker. As in the Finbacks, the shape of the dorsal appears to vary to 
a large extent in different individuals. 

Hallas figured the dorsal of an Iceland Humpback (60, 173) as sloping and 
convex or straight posteriorly, much as in Eschricht’s Greenland Aeporkak. 

The different American and European specimens show a remarkable uniformity 
in the height of the fin, which varies only between 1.9 % and 2.5 % of the total length 
of the body. As regards its position, there is, on the other hand, a lack of uni- 
formity. After making due allowance for difference in manner of taking measure- 
ments, ete., it still appears probable that the fin is not always situated at exactly 
the same relative distance from the head. No two observers agree as to the length 
of the base of the fin. This is because the margins pass by imperceptible gradations 
into the general contour of the back. 

Rawitz (74, 82) repudiates the idea that the dorsal resembles a bunch, and 
states that in the Bear Id. specimens which he examined the fin had a strongly 
convex anterior border bent backward, and the posterior border concave forward. 
He asserts that the white color on the dorsal of the Greenland A’eporkak described 
by Eschricht was probably due to post-mortem changes because his four Bear Id. 
specimens had entirely black dorsals. It is a fact, however, that the Newfound- 
land specimens had white marks on the dorsal fin. 


THE PECTORAL FIN. 


The form of the pectoral is one of the most peculiar characters of the Hump- 
back, while in length it exceeds the pectorals of all other whales. The fin is 
long, narrow, and thin. On the anterior (upper, or radial) margin it presents 
a number of protuberances, which together with the emarginations between them, 
produce a serrated outline. There are similar protuberances on the posterior (or 
ulnar) margin, especially at the distal end, but less in number, and much less promi- 
nent. In the foetus the protuberances are all very strongly marked, and are made 
more striking (in Newfoundland specimens) on account of their being lighter in 
color than the general surface of the fin. In shape and texture they remind one not 
a little of the tubercles on the head. 

Eschricht (37,79) and Struthers (89, 5) by their descriptions and figures have 
made plain the connection of the anterior protuberances with the internal structure 
of the fin. Each protuberance marks the position of a cartilage of the manus. 

The two largest, namely, the one at the proximal end of the series, and one 
about midway, mark the position, respectively, of the distal epiphysis of the radius, 
and the terminal cartilage of the anterior (2d) digit. The protuberances between 
these larger ones mark the position of the intermediate cartilages of the 2d digit, 
while those beyond mark the position of the cartilages of the 3d digit. 
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In both Eschricht’s figure of the Greenland Humpback (37, pl. 3, fig. 4) and 
Struthers’s figure of the Tay River whale (87, pl. 8, fig. 6), there are 10 anterior 
tubercles, one for the carpus, or distal end of the radius, 3 for the 2d digit, and 
6 for the 3d digit. 

There were exactly the same number and the same arrangement in the New- 
foundland adults and in the fcetus taken from Newfoundland specimen No, 21. 
In the feetus from Newfoundland specimen No. 6, there are 11 projections, with the 
same arrangement,—?. é., one large proximal one, then 2 moderate-sized, then one 
large, and finally 7 small, including the tip of the fin. 

Eschricht’s figure of the foetus of the Heporkak, or Greenland Humpback, 
shows 8 small protuberances at the extreme distal end of the posterior, or ulnar, 
margin of the pectoral. The fcetus of Newfoundland specimen No. 21 has the same 
number, In addition there are two large elevations near this margin (which can 
hardly be compared with those on the anterior margin), one opposite the pisiform 
cartilage, or the distal end of the ulna, and one at the distal end of the 5th digit. 
These are not represented in Eschricht’s figure. 

The protuberances of the anterior, or radial, margin and those at the end of the 
ulnar margin are preserved in the adult, and give the fin its remarkable outline. In 
most specimens each protuberance is occupied by a cluster of barnacles. The clus- 
ters are often confluent on both sides of the distal extremity of the fin, forming a 
continuous edging. They are always surrounded by black. The proximal two 
thirds of the posterior margin of the fin is nearly free of barnacles. This margin 
presents a sigmoid curve, convex proximally, concave distally, with the tip directed 
backward. Except at the distal end, this margin is even and thin, contrasting 
strongly with the thick, sinuous anterior margin. 

The same peculiarities are seen in the Tay River (Scotland) whale, Sars’s Fin- 
mark specimen, and Eschricht’s Greenland specimen, and in the young female 
from Cape Cod, Mass., in the National Museum (pl. 41, fig. 6). 

In four European Humpbacks, as seen by examining the table on p. 223, the 
pectoral fin, measured from the head of the humerus, bore the following proportion 
to the total length : 


BT asad reieleereieloteterar ais eek ZO1S Gh sisralacicaaaentl stele Cocks 
ire] aimee eteteeyereoreieurieNerde i-istetck si- Bs Gabler ie etka elton: Warren 
Tay River, Scotland............ BILL ONG erent ere crete Struthers 
Dee River, England............ BOON rielaredeiel elefetelels teeta Moore 


Rawitz gives the following as the relative length in four Humpbacks measured 
‘by him at Bear Id. (74, aoe : 

(1) 35.7 %; (2) 82.3 %; (8) 31.7 %; (4) 35.3 % 

In the three eT nara een which I measured the proportion was 
as follows: 

(1) 30.3 %; (2) 33.4 %; (8) 33.6 %. 

It thus appears that there is a very considerable variation in the length of the 
pectoral fin in both European and American Humpbacks. Rawitz’s largest meas- 
urements are larger than any others I have found. 
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THE CAUDAL FIN, OR FLUKES. 


The caudal fin in the Newfoundland Humpbacks has a regular, thick, convex 
anterior margin, and a thin, sinuate posterior margin, with numerous small finger- 
like processes, with deep emarginations between them. The tips are recurved. In 
the foetuses of No. 21 and No. 6 the processes of the posterior margin were very , 
humerous, prominent, and acuminate, producing a singular fringed appearance. It 
is evident that this appearance in the adult is not the result of injury, but a natural 
character. In the 80-foot specimen from Cape Cod, Mass., in the National Museum, 
these processes are very numerous and conspicuous (pl. 40, fig. 2). They were also 
found in the adult Newfoundland specimens. 

The same shapes and processes are seen in Struthers’s figure of the flukes of the 
Tay River whale, in Sars’s Finmark specimen, and in Eschricht’s figure of a fetal 
Greenland Humpback. The tips of the flukes are commonly occupied by barnacles. 


OUTLINE OF THE CAUDAL PEDUNCLE. 


That portion of the body between the anus and flukes (called “the small” by 
whalers), which corresponds to the tail in land mammals, has a straight superior 
margin, but the inferior margin is broken by depressions and elevations. 

In the Newfoundland female No, 21, the sexual orifice is surrounded by thick 
protuberant walls, causing a convexity in the inferior outline of the body. The 
orifice is preceded by a transverse groove, and terminates posteriorly in a hemi- 
spherical boss, behind which is a second transverse groove in which the anus is 
situated. Behind the anus is a rounded elevation, terminated by a third deep trans- 
verse groove and followed by a prominent compressed elevation or carina. The 
same arrangement of parts is found in female No. 6, (See pl. 39, fig. 3.) In male 
No. 5, the outline is similar. The penis is contained in a rounded elevation, and 
another keel-like, compressed elevation appears behind the anus. These elevations 
are also seen in a photograph in the National Museum representing a male Hump- 
back at Provincetown, Mass. (See pl. 40, fig. 1.) 

Exactly the same form is represented in Sars’s figure of a Finmark female as 
occurred in the Newfoundland females. 


EYE. 


Rawitz (74, 79) states that in the Humpbacks examined by him at Bear Id. 
the iris of the eye was dark brown, the pupil kidney-shaped, with the long axis fore 
and aft. 


WHALEBONE. 


The whalebone of the European Humpback is described by Van Beneden as 
black, with black bristles; but this is not correct. Sars (80, 11) describes it as 
“all, as well on the upper as the lower side, of uniform gray-black color, with some 
lighter fibres.” Struthers’s description is more detailed, as follows (87, 13): 
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“Jn colour, the whalebone on the outside was black, except along the front 12 
inches where it was partly white, mottled, but differing in this respect on the right 
and left sides. On the left jaw her e, at 6 inches from the mesial line, 15 plates are 
quite white on their anterior [outer] half but black on the palatal half. Some near 
these, again, have the anterior edge black, and the rest of their surfaces white. 
Viewed from the palatal aspect, the whole matting of hairs was whitish. The 
words in my note-book are‘ white, dirty-white, or yellow-white.” Now, in 1887, 
after 3 years’ exposure, though washed clean, that description could not apply. 


The colour of the hairy matting now is dirty-brown mixed with brown-black. The 


hairs are fully 4 inches in length, some 6 inches. The hairs of the fringe are thick 
and stiff, like bristles, compared with those of my 50-feet-long B. musculus [= B. 
physalus}, but the much finer hairs of the matting on the palatal aspect do not differ 
in thickness in these two whales.” 


This description applies well to the Newfoundland Humpbacks which I ob- 
served in 1899. In No. 5, 2, the right whalebone was all grayish-black, except 
from the anterior end backward about one foot, where it was dull whitish. The 
bristles along the exterior were of the same grayish-black color, but their matted 
interior surface was lighter, with here and there a small area still much lighter. In 
No. 6, 2, the most internal bristles were gray-brown, the next lot exteriorly, whitish, 
then a pale pink-gray band, and finally the exterior ones part whitish and part gray. 
The general effect in looking into the mouth was that of dark gray for 4 inches 
next to the roof of the mouth, succeeded by lighter color. A few anterior blades 
of whalebone were white externally. In both specimens the external edge of the 
blades was very rough, much more so than in Balenoptera physalus. 

Eschricht describes the whalebone of the Greenland Humpback as “ entirely 
dark in color, when dry black-brown or black, the bristles brownish” (37, 147). 
In another place he remarks: “I have received more or less complete sets of whale- 
bone of many young and old Aeporkaks, part in brine, part dried. They were all 
dark colored, when dried almost black, when preserved moist in salt, the small internal 
plates (Nebenbarten) more or less gray in part, the bristles almost always brown. 
On each side are about 400 plates. The length of the whalebone scarcely exceeds 
2 feet” (37, 93). 

The size of the whalebone in different European and American specimens is 
shown in the following table: 


BALENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. WHALEBONE. 





Length of Greatest 





7 
| Length of | Length of | 
Locality. qo Ere Longest | L ongest Author. 
a | Whale. Whalebone. Bristles. | Breadth. 
a a a io <a = eon le | 
In, in. } in. | 
Tay River, Scotland ............- 40’ 0” | 20 5 5 Struthers 
Nonwaysis. 0. - Rese Ae eyes ce aitecdy di cers jal scaharene | 24+ es Guldberg 
(Gureenilan GMa eesiete toler cycictavorssenste |i sans oe 24 + Eschricht 
Dee River, England............-- | 3no0 24 Moore 
Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland... 42) 2 | 21 56 td Ee We T, 
# Be oh | Ae 22 a te 1 vee 


1“ Nearly 2 feet long. 
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OSTEOLOGY. 


Several skeletons of Humpbacks from the east coast of North America are 
preserved in the museums of the United States. I have examined the type of 
Megaptera osphyia Cope, taken off the Maine coast, the type of M. bellicosa from 
the West Indies, and two skeletons in the National Museum from Cape Cod, Mass., 
viz.: No, 16252, young female, and No, 21492. For the Greenland Humpback, 
we have Eschricht’s description and figures (36 to 39). For the European Hump- 
back, the best descriptions are Rudolphi’s account of the type of JZ. longimana 
(76), and Struthers’s elaborate study of the Tay River, Scotland, whale (87). 
Flower’s well-known paper on the skeletons in the museums of Holland and Bel- 
gium contains valuable information (45); also Van Beneden and Gervais’s Osté- 
ographie (8), Fischer’s Cétacés du Sud Ouest de la France (44), and other works 
of European naturalists. (See pls. 29 to 36.) 


NUMBER OF VERTEBRA. 


The various skeletons of Humpbacks from the North Atlantic, both European 
and American, thus far examined present the following vertebral formule: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. VERTEBRAL FORMULA. 








Sex | 
Locality. | Date.| and |C.| D.| L.| Ca. |Total.| Authority. Remarks. 
| Age. 
Vogelsand, Germany....... 182 6 '7| 14} 11) 22 |54 | Rudolphi | Type of JZ. longimana. 
Tay River; Scotland’...5.... 1883 | 6 |7|14] 10] 21 52 | Struthers 
GoastiofeMiaine: wa-.4oecicton 1844 |....|7] 14) 10] 17+] 48+] True Type of AZ. osphyia. 
Provincetown, Mass., 16252./1879 |Qjr..7| 14] 11] 19 | 51 True U. S. Nat. Mus. 
Cape Cod, Mass., 21492..../1878?|....| 7) 14] 10 | 19+] 50+] True cy e fi 
Wiestulindilesia uswrct setae seit | Be elle =I 7) | T4y) Tollize | 5a Cope Type of WW. bellicosa. 
Greenland) rite -c-biece cee eae erleeer Ioan ete meas e ME schrichit [ Restored. 
CSR BSN cnet r heototoes (ha Mreeewelleeeas i 7 t4 | —z/2— | 53 | Bischer Louvain Mus. 
| | 2 “ce 
Bs ceerarc rete ceenteretel| tereyore meets {7 ea eae (esta Ie Brussels Mus. 
Fi ax sior ct cteravesotecevsteretel | erent teres |7| 14] 11} 21 |53 | Lilljeborg|} Lund Mus. 





























The agreement in number of dorsal vertebrae is complete, of lumbars prac- 
tically so, and of caudals so nearly that the differences may be regarded as indi- 
vidual, or due to imperfection in the specimens. The normal formula would 
appear to be : 

Oi M14 daar ot 53: 


The following, however, is quite likely to occur as frequently, if a larger num- 
ber of specimens should be examined : 


C. 7, D. 14, L.10, Ca. 21 = 52. 


* Flower (gz) gives 31. 

“Van Beneden (8, 126) also gives 53 as the total number of vertebrz in this specimen. My 
own notes on the skeleton, made in 1884, give 52 as the total, and this number is shown in the 
atlas of the Ostéographie (pls. ro and 11, fig. 1), viz., C. 7, D. 14, L. 10, Ca. 21 =52. It is No. 
269 in the Brussels Museum. 
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SKULL, 

Measurements of European skulls, which can be compared with one another, 
have been recorded in the case of the type of MZ. longimana (by Rudolphi) and the 
Tay River whale (by Struthers). 

Measurements of the skull of the Greenland Humpback can be obtained from 
Eschricht’s figure (39). Of American specimens, I have measured the skulls of the 
types of MZ. osphyta and M. bellicosa, and of two other specimens from Cape Cod, 
Mass. These various measurements are brought together in the following table: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKULL. 



































Exa| So = S Gwe |e 

BS oS oe Ss 4 a |"t G& 

gee] ia an | ss el Om nes 

Foe | oS | se | Be ie lea 
wes | pages) So oI ee POLS cae Mees 
oUvg rant RY ~~ vo o oO “ein 

was >~e ao 3 a. act za a 

SENMEAIN CLM S Cl teeta tedevetetel fcmerersieverstisis £ah.c0stoviatsvavers stele sieve 3} Ole | sccrarciene|levecouonsves | Ace tees Q jr 
sWopallencthoftwhale. socom : cies oglets «5 se cvinie sac A307 BONO! |. 5 Seheralltna sterols are sunevers) eee 
‘4 meee SICCIEUOI) (-.siercrcaie civics ito iste csencisie AG 30/28 a5 5ealenees 33/ 10"-+| 27’ 0” 
Benethroriskullll (Straveht) ect ct ces cet ssate wie eae stsiet © Taae | rice lames aces Neem a gu" 

% f % % % &% 

Greatest breadthi(Squamosal),. 2 6... .0..¢ <0 s2scceet|ese ee 57.0 | 58.1 | 58.8 60.1 58.2 

Breadth of orbital process of frontal at distal end 

(Supra-onbital’ bOrder) se. 01-2 ee eet ce were ee 9.07 | 9.6 | 10.4 | 10.7 8.4 8.2 
Igensthyof-rostrum (straight). .....:...2.2000...- 66.77| 67.6 | 66.0} 66.4 68.6 68.1 
Breadth of rostrum at middle (curved)............ 17.2.°| 22.0 | 2353 | 2210 22.6 23.0 
Went Wotan aSals)jerors ileus asta ee foie es ere lal + leteredm ai Bre |e zzO; AO) Alerceetetere 7.8 7.0 rel 
Breadthrof 2masalsiatvdistal end... 2.22. cca. see ee Bios |e erorane | eestor Fnac oe 
Length Ofsmandibles(Stratght) tac aerec1- 10st © lar<-/-leae- Q51a |) 90:0) | 05 «5m errere ter. 99-1 96.6 
: i ss (Gunved)) Bertier cyecrace cere rrsyeycistsiel tie crarete TOA"6) | TOON! ner 108.8 | 107.7 
Depthio& mandible atimiddle.... 0.01 ..-0- ce. . se] ose ene 8.0 8.5 ese 8.8 8.8 





It will be seen that there is no marked difference in the proportions of the 
American and European specimens (including the type of JZ Jongimana) except in 
a few instances. The breadth of the rostrum in the type of JZ. longimana, meas- 
ured on Rudolphi’s figure, and therefore flat or straight, is considerably less than 
in the American specimens. That this is probably an error in the figure, rather 
than a real difference, appears from the fact that in the skull of the Tay River 
whale the rostrum is as broad as in the American specimens. 

The Greenland Humpback, from Eschricht’s figure, would seem to have shorter 
and very much narrower nasal bones than the other specimens (pls. 29 and 82, figs. 
1 and 2). It is possible, of course, that this may be a character of the Greenland 

‘ Rheinland feet. * Breadth across distal end of outer margins. 


* From figure. *Straight, as mounted; is too much curved 
* Straight. and lacks 4 or 5 caudal vertebra. 
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Humpback, but it is more likely that the figure is incorrect, as the nasals are made 
to end against the ¢nferior margins of the premaxillz, which are inclined outward, 
so as to leave a much wider space between the superior margins. The distance be- 
tween the superior margins is about 7 %, which is a very close approximation to the 
breadth of the nasals in other specimens. The inclined position of the premaxille 
in this figure causes the narial space to appear much shorter than in skulls I have 
examined, Another peculiarity of the figure is the very strong emargination of 
the orbital processes of the frontal anteriorly, and their emargination posteriorly 
also. This peculiarity may likewise be a characteristic of the Greenland Hump- 
back, but may, on the other hand, be merely an inaccuracy in the figure. In the 
absence of any other figure of the upper surface of the skull of a Greenland Hump- 
back it is difficult to decide the points at issue. 


VERTEBRA, 


The proportions of the vertebree in the Tay River whale, and of some Amer- 
ican specimens, including the type of J/. osphyia, are given in the following table: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SKELETON. 
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Length of skull (straight)....... 144"" | 125" T3567 TE Ac5 Raton Oi aren! 
+ Wa % % % % | % * & 
Greatest breadth Of axis. ... .<s.|....%- 17.8 19.3 18.8 18.1 TSA | eveteriton 
Mepthofcentrumiss, je sci) clei 4.8 5.2 Gus Seis teiote il Soareneae redler 
Greatest breadth of rst dorsal...|....... 16.2 wey 17.0 16.4 THF) || Rvekotetae 
Depth of centrum “ op olsccores Ber 5-9 (?) 6.6 Guar pal sche tctors: | cent 
Greatest breadth of rst lumbar. vahayaratecs 26.0 28.1 25.9 24.4 22ION | emote 
Depth of centrum “ lise akereete 6.6 7.4(?) 7.0 6.7 ie Alael|| ele eat 
Greatest breadth of rst caudal. Beeps 18.8 21.5 2207 19.7 ZO \Pawstovenec 
Depth of centrum “ Tete sane | arene 7.9 9.3 8.7 8.4 OA A liacraciter 
Length of ‘stermum. 127. svorere crerorellte) o1ofer=ss¥aul|(orelole =) eleill lave) -leloVofesell-1=) r=k-X~ ell tfa¥e¥sveretorotelketatetel ol egel [ene aterer 
Breadth “ Me Sonia ald wath oi gece silln chord Sidr 4] cree re eier el | Wace ereye ee. ots pore uote’ tet | foley everehe fevers aeeeaeneretal | ee seein 
See Scapullat acetate 2208 33.6 Bin) 33-2 31.8 30.7 31.6 
Depth “ se vareinieceusuttensuahensiets 2253 23.2 21.9 2eo0 22.6 23.1 21.4 
Length of radius (without epiphy- 
SIS) {ta rwisiereneleastevarerstote cuetetetetts 2307 26.0 24.3 25.8 26.37 28.8° 25.2 
Length of ulna (without epiphy- 
SIS) 5. «:sysllps is oye et everseaunve sisters eeeerereae 22.0° 21.1 21.0 23.0 ° 2A elle TeAl 
* Rheinland measure. * With epiphyses = 25.5 %. * With epiphyses = 29.7 %. 
2 6 ; 10 “ “ = “c 
From figure. Posterior. = 2535 
7 ; With epiphyses =28.8 %. 7 With epiphyses = 28.8%. "Swedish; 1 ft. = 297 mm. 
8 “ce “ oe 


——2 AKO lia = 24.1 
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With the proper allowance for difference in age, the specimens show a corre- 
spondence indicative of specific identity. The positions in the column at which the 
various processes become obsolete and the arterial foramina appear are as follows: 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. CHEVRONS. 


Vogelsand, | Provincetown, 








Tay River, Race! Greenland. 
Scotland. “ayney | U.S. N.M. Brussels Mus. 
( ype. | No. 16252. NO. 269. 
Last neural spine is on vert. No........ 41 42! 4o 42 
Last transverse process is on vert. No... 39 38? 38 37 
CHEVRONS., 


My notes on No. 269 from Greenland, in the Brussels Museum, show that 9 
chevrons are in position. The figure of J/egaptera in Van Beneden and Gervais’s 
Ostéographie (pls. 10, 11, fig. 1) shows 12 chevrons. The young specimen from 
Cape Cod, in the U. S. National Museum, No. 16252, has 9 chevrons. The Tay 
River (Scotland) specimen had 10 chevrons. 


SCAPULA. 


The scapula of Megaptera is peculiar on account of its evenly convex superior 
border and the rudimentary condition of the acromion and coracoid processes. 
(See text figs. 73-78 and pl. 34, fig. 4; pl. 36, figs. 3-5.) 

The percentages of the antero-posterior breadth and of the vertical height 
(from the margin of the glenoid cavity to the middle of the superior margin) to 
the length of the skull in various European and American specimens are as 
follows : 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA. 








Locality. Breadth. Height. | Remarks. 

a 
Wovelsand) Germany... 0. -- 20. ...- eso aa 3 22.3 Type of AZ. longimana. 
May River scotland. 0... es ees ses os 32 : 5 2Be2 
Provincetown, Mass; (16252):....... fete i 23.1 | 
Cape Cod, Mass. (Gig42) Siete -tissererc\ctels ee | 22.6 5 
Coast of Maine.. Neier tetols oi Be 21.9 Type of M. osphyia. 
VVEStRUINCIES ets trarsielecuclereisisreiere’s sle.ciehslecis 31-2 23.1 Type of MW. bellicosa. 
Greenland (Lund Mus.)..............- 31.6 21.4 





Arranging the measurements of breadth of scapula according to the length of 
the skull, tone reference to locality, we have the following: 


‘From Rudolphi’s figure. Type of MZ. longimana. * Left. The right = 33.6 %. 
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MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA. 








Locality. Length of Skull. Eos ir cues et 

_ - - : in. 

Mogelsand.3Germany srasciatue ererlouetololetee einer | 148.2 3303 
Coast iof (Maines 223 bod stew sete aioe ace neice eens 135.0 BaR2 
PayoRiver: Scotland cr erste aeictncetaLteii eerste 125.0 32.8 
Greenland(Lund Museum) 3. sac. aciaeecerieette 121.2 31.6 
West: Indies. Sevan sta eutsyaeteley cacaclhe eee ae eon te 114.5 Bi2 
Cape:God@Miassi(21942) sore ee eee oer 113.0 31.8 
Provincetown, (Mass: |(1625/2))errcmierec aerate 91.0 30.7 








We find here, beautifully brought out, a gradual increase in the relative 
breadth of the scapula, with the increase in the size of the skull. Unless the 
series represented one species, it is hardly likely that this gradation would be 
obtained. 

The scapulee of the types of J. bellicosa and M. osphyia, like that of the Tay 
tiver (Scotland) whale, show a low, blunt spine, a very narrow prescapular fossa, 
and a slight elevation on the anterior border (pl. 34, fig. 4; pl. 36, fig. 3). The 
anterior border is nearly straight, though somewhat irregular in the upper three 
quarters, while the posterior border is evenly concave. A rudimentary coracoid 
is discernible in the United States specimens, as in the Tay River (Scotland) 
whale, and in the Greenland skeleton No. 269 in the Brussels Museum. 


RADIUS AND ULNA. 


Struthers has published a figure (87, fig. 6) of the forearm of the Tay River 
whale, which shows well the shortness and strong curvature of the ulna and the 
expansion of the radius at the distal end, but hardly gives the impression of mas- 
siveness which these bones have. Malm published a figure (after a photograph) 
of the radius of a specimen in the Stockholm Royal Museum, received from St. 
Bartholomew Id., West Indies, where it was collected by Dr. Goés (66, fig. 4a). 

This last 1s comparable with the radius of the type of JZ. bellicosa, which was 
also from the West Indies, and probably from St. Bartholomew Id., and was col- 
lected by Dr. Goés (see p. 97). The two radii are exactly alike, except that the 
Stockholm specimen appears to be a little narrower at the proximal end. 

The proportion of the breadth of the radius at the distal end to its length in 
various American and European specimens of Megaptera is as follows : 


Dypeot AF belizcosa (PhilaysNius9) ise teres erieriorlcteisetee reece ee 41.1% 
St. Bartholomew: Island|\(StockholmMus?)lcce serierseciie ere eerie neers 41.0%’ 
Typelol A longemana (BerlimeMius)) pees tear 40.9%” 
Greenland (Copenhagen Muss) sec ciemeleiercieclciieieioe eerie cic iae 40.3% 
Greenland? (BrusselseMitiss) eee ce eae Deer ei enter ere 38.7%" 
Dy pelo Af vosphyza (Niacara (Miss) pepe ae cee een eee 38.2 % 
Tay River Scotland (DundeeiMus))ieasace se eee cece eens 35.8%" 


* The measurements of this radius given by Malm (66, 38) make the breadth at the distal end 
only 33 % of the length, but it is obvious by examination of the figure that the measurements are 
incorrect. The above proportion is from the figure, which is after a photographic original. 

* From the figure. 
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FIG. 74. 





FIG. 75. 





Fic. 78. 


BIG 775 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. SCAPULA. 


(From VAN BENEDEN AND GERVAIS.) FIG. 74.—TAY RIVER, SCOTLAND. 6. 
(FrRoM A PHOTO.) FIG. 76.—PROVINCETOWN, MAss. Tae. 9. 
(FROM A PHOTO. OBLIQUE VIEW.) Fic. 78.—TYPE OF M. 


FIG. 73.—GREENLAND. AD. 
(From STRUTHERS.) FIG. 75.—CAPE Cop, MAss. 
(FRoM A PHOTO.) Fic. 77.-—TYPE OF AZ, osPHYi4. 
BELLICOSA, (FROM A PHOTO.) 
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The proportion for the Tay River whale is from Struthers’s figure (89, fig. 6). 
His measurements give only 32.7%. The cause of this discrepancy is not obvious. 
All the other specimens show a close agreement. 

The correspondence in the bones of the forearm between the types of JZ. 
osphyta and M. bellicosa are seen on comparing plate 34, fig. 4, and plate 36, fig. 3. 

The proportion of the length of the radius and ulna to the length of the skull 
in various American and European specimens is shown in the following table : 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. RADIUS AND ULNA. 





Length of Radius. Length of Ulna, 





Length of 

Locality. Skull. 
With Without With Without 

Epiphyses.| Epiphyses.| Epiphyses.| Epiphyses, 








inches. | percent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


Vorelsand,) Germany eyo stoverscletolsrereastalelereteeletstels 148.2 eerie 


Tay River; Scotlands). crx. < -wieerelettercie ony eerel~ aie 125.0 28.8 26.0 24.0 22.0 
Provincetowny, Masser sias<srovstels siereicielso) octets) elaierarere gI.o 29.7 28.8 AGES 24.7 
GEape \CoGy Massie rertoreiciereusciele rere erereyerets 113.0 28.8) 1) 2621 24.4 22.7 
Coastiof Maine 2 rcsccancicrs terciercitcrenct wc cueretronetevere 135-0 25.6 24.3 eaeke 200 
West clic tes)5 sara syefeyep evo orc revel te otto erst rattorotrecore rele 114.5 ae 25.8 21.9 21.0 
Greenland (Lund Mus.)........ Seles eee aioe 121.2 stars 25.2 oe 21.4 
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PHALANGES. 


The number of ossified phalanges (exclusive of metacarpals) in the European 
Humpback has been given by Struthers (87, 38), and of the Greenland Humpback 
by Eschricht (37), Van Beneden (8, 134), and others, as follows : 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. PHALANGES. 








Locality. Author. I. Il. Ill. IV. Vv, 
Vogelsand, Germany....... Rudolphi 2 8 6 Bh 
Tay River, Scotland....... Struthers 2 7 6 3 
Greenllandiie. ecient sisi Van Beneden and Gervais 2 7 We 3 
Greenland. a: )<i01s<i-\- «= stsret> Eschricht 2 4 7 a 








"From Rudolphi’s figure—Type of MZ. longimana. 

"Type of AZ. osphyia. * Type of A. bellicosa. 

“In d’Alton’s Die Skelete der Cetaceen, 1827, pl. 3, fig. e, the hand of a Humpback whale, which 
from the text appears to be the type of B. /ongimana, is represented with the following phalangeal 
formula: 2, 7, 6, 2. 

* According to my own notes on this skeleton, there are 6 phalanges in the 4th digit. 

“In a foetus 45” long. Eschricht’s figure of a foetus 35” long, from Greenland, appears to show 
the following ossified phalanges: 2, 8, 8, 3 (37, 79). Eschricht also gives the formula for the 
adult as 3, 9, 9, 3, but does not state from what specimen or specimens this was derived (37, 141). 
It appears to include the metacarpals. 
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The phalanges are incomplete in the type of MZ. osphyia. They are arranged 
on each pectoral in three series, or digits, each digit having 3 phalanges, exclusive 
of the metacarpals. Each limb, therefore, has but 9 phalanges in all, showing 
that many are lacking. Some of the pieces mounted as metacarpals are probably 
phalanges, 

The number of phalanges in the type of J/. Lellicosa is not given by Cope, and 
I was unable to find any considerable number of these bones, when examining the 
skeleton in the Philadelphia museum. Cope remarks that “the fore limbs are 
neither of them quite complete.” (29.) 

In the immature skeleton in the National Museum from Provincetown, Mass., 
(No. 16252 2) the formula for the left side is 2, 6, 6, 2.1 In No. 21492, U. S. 
N. M., also from Cape Cod, Mass., the formula is 2, 7, 6, 1, as now mounted. 

From the emarginations and tubercles on the anterior border of the pectorals 
in the Newfoundland specimens (pls. 87-40), both adult and fcetal, and in the 





Fic. 80. ; Fic. 81. 


Fic. 82: Fic. 83. 


MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE). AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. STERNUM. 


Fic. 79.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW Ip., WEST Inpies. (FROM MALM.) Fic. 80.—(FRoM VAN BENEDEN, LOCAL- 
ITY NOT GIVEN.) Fic. 81.—TAy RIvEeR, SCOTLAND. ¢. (FROM STRUTHERS.) Fic. 82.—ANTILLES. (FROM 
FIscHER.) Fic. 83.—Tyrr oF M. roncimana. (FROM PANDER AND D’ ALTON.) 


Cape Cod (Mass.) specimen (pl. 41, fig. 6), it is certain that the same number of 
phalanges may be counted for digit 2 in these specimens as In the Greenland 
Humpback and the European species, and for digit 3 the variation can hardly 
be more than one phalanx, with a probability that there is no difference. 


On the right side, the formula is actually 2, 5, 5, 2, but one phalanx has obviously been 
lost from digits 3 and 4, as the irons supporting the bones project a considerable distance beyond 
the last phalanges now in position. Mr. F. A. Lucas has kindly given the formula for the fresh 
specimen, as recorded by him at the time it originally passed through his hands. It is the same 


as above, viz., 2, 6, 6, 2. 
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The phalanges on digits 4 and 5 cannot, of course, be estimated in the same 
way, as they are not indicated on the posterior margin of the fin. 


STERNUM. 


The sternum has not been preserved in the American skeletons with which I 
am familiar. Fischer (44) has figured the sternum of a specimen from the Antilles, 
which should represent Cope’s JZ. bellicosa, and Malm (66, pl. 1, fig. 4b) has also 
given a figure of a partially incomplete sternum from St. Bartholomew Island. 
These, with the sterna of two European specimens, are represented in the out- 
lines (text figs. 79 to 83) on p. 239. ‘They show that there is no essential differ- 
ence in the pattern of the sternum in the American and European Humpbacks. 
From a systematic point of view the sternum is of little importance, on account of 
the large amount of individual variation to which it is subject. 


RIBS. 


The first rib in Megaptera is broad at the distal end. In the type of J. 
bellicosa it is cut off square (pl. 35, fig. 2), but in the Tay River whale, according 
to Struthers’s description and figure, the distal end is emarginated, more strongly 
on the right side than on the left, forming an anterior and posterior angle. 

The second rib in JZ. bellicosa has an oblong prolongation at the proximal end, 
with parallel margins, from the head to the angle. The second rib in the series of 
ribs from St. Bartholomew Island figured by Malm (66, pl. 1, fig. 4c) is club-like at 


whale “has a prominent tubercle, the end sloping obliquely downward and inward, 
giving a broad triangular beak.” This is seen in the third rib of the type of JZ. 
Dellicosa, but not in the second. In the Humpback described by Van Beneden and 
Gervais “the third, especially, and the fourth differ from the others by possessing a 
distinct head ” (8). 

It will be seen that no two skeletons agree in the shape of the ribs, and these 
parts therefore do not aid in the discrimination of species. 


SUMMARY, 


From the foregoing presentation of the recorded data relative to the external 
and osteological characters of the Humpbacks of the coast of Europe, Green- 
land, and the North American mainland, the following condensed statement may 
be drawn up: 

1. The average and maximum lengths for the Humpbacks taken at the Finmark 
whaling stations, according to Cocks’s measurements, are larger than the measure- 
ments of those taken at Newfoundland. On the other hand, Humpbacks from 
Bermuda and Greenland are cited as larger than the Finmark specimens. 

2. The Humpbacks of both sides of the Atlantic have the same two colors— 
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black and white—and the amount and distribution of these colors are variable to 
the same extent in specimens from the eastern and western Atlantic. 

3. The measurements of external proportions of the body and fins show a 
substantial agreement, except as regards the spread of the flukes, in which there is 
an unexplained variability. 

4. The abdominal folds agree in number, size, and especially in arrangement. 

5. The dermal tubercles on the head agree well in number, size, and general 
arrangement, though there is a large individual variation. 

6. There is no constant difference in the shape of the dorsal fin between the 
American and European Humpbacks, unless it be that the tip is thicker in Green- 
land specimens. 

7. The pectoral fin agrees in length, breadth, and especially in the protuber- 
ances of the margins. 

8. The flukes are alike in form, with a possible difference in spread. 

9. The outline of the caudal peduncle or “small” is alike in Newfoundland and 
Norwegian specimens. 

10. The skeleton agrees closely in the number of vertebrae and the formula for 
the same; in the proportions of the skull and of the bones of the limbs. The 
Greenland Humpback, however, appears from Eschricht’s figure to have smaller 
nasals than the others, and more deeply emarginated frontal orbital processes, but 
there is a strong presumption that the figure is inaccurate. 

Considering the difficulties encountered in instituting exact comparisons be- 
tween data recorded at different times by different observers, the agreement is 
sufficiently close to justify the opinion that the Humpback whales of the North 
Atlantic are all referable to the same species. In other words, the differences between 
the nominal species JZ. nodosa, longimana, osphyia, bellicosa, americana, ete., are not 
substantiated. 

Although the type-skeleton of JZ. osphyia Cope, which in the foregoing pages 
has been currently treated as representing the common Humpback of the western 
North Atlantic, shows no differences which would render such treatment unwar- 
ranted, it seems to me desirable to consider a little further the differences by which 
Cope supposed it could be separated from JZ. longimana. 

Cope compares his species with J/. longimana as described in the works of 
Rudolphi, Gray, and Flower, and concludes that it is different for the following 
reasons : 

1. AL osphyia has long inferior lateral processes in the posterior cervical 
vertebree. 

2. The atlas is a parallelopiped in form, the transverse processes are elevated, 
and there is an “internal process.” 

3. The cranium is broader in proportion to its length than in JZ. /ongimana, 
and shorter in proportion to the total length of the skeleton. 

4. The pectoral fins are shorter. 

5. The vertebrae and chevrons are less in number. 

6. The first pair of ribs is very broad. 

7. The spines of the lumbar vertebrae are much higher. 


bo 
RNG 
bo 
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I have already shown that the 4th and 7th characters are fictitious, as advanced 
by Cope, and that the 1st is merely an individual variation, 

The width of the cranium of the type of JZ osphyia (3d character) as com- 
pared with the length, differs from that in the Scotch skulls carefully measured by 
Struthers by only 1.1 per cent., which in actual measurement amounts to only 14 
inches. This is certainly not significant, and is within the limit of variation of 
different American specimens of the Humpback among themselves. 

The number of vertebre (5th character) in the type-skeleton as mounted is 48, 
probably to be distributed as follows: C. 7, D. 14, L.10, Ca. 17 (+) = (48 +). The 
last vertebra present is 4 in. square, and according to Struthers’s measurements of 
M. longimana, about 4 more caudals must have been present originally, making 52 
for the whole column, which is the average for J/. longimana. Of chevrons there 
are 7 in position in the type of JZ. osphyia, with places for perhaps 10 in all. Van 
Beneden and Gervais give 12 as the number for JZ. /ongimana, but it is to be 
remarked that Struthers’s Tay River (Scotland) specimen had but 10 chevrons, 
and the skeleton in the National Museum (No, 16252) from Cape Cod, Mass., but 
9, so that it would appear that the number is variable, and unreliable as a specific 
character. 

In the type of JZ. osphyia the breadth of the first rib on the left side is 9 in., 
and on the right 74 in. In Struthers’s Tay River specimen the right rib of the first 
pair has a maximum breadth of 8.6 in., and the left, 5.5 in. It is obvious that the 
breadth is so variable even on the two sides of the same skeleton that it is useless 
as a specific character, but in this instance, as the skull of Struthers’s specimen is but 
125 in. long, while that of JZ osphyia is 135 in. long, the maximum breadth of the 
first ribs in the two skeletons is practically the same relatively, with a little increase 
in favor of the European specimens. 

In 1868 Cope cited as an additional character of J. osphyia the contraction of 
the orbital process of the frontal at the distal extremity (27, 194). He remarks: 
“The orbital processes of the frontal bone are not contracted at the extremities as 
in M. longimana, but are more as in Balenoptere ; entire width over and within 
edge of orbit, 154 in.” This measurement I make 14 in, instead of 15$in. The 
former equals 10.4 % of the length of the skull. As shown in the table on p. 233, 
the same measurement from Rudolphi’s figure of the type of JZ. longimana is 9.0 
%, and of Struthers’s Tay River specimen 9.6 %, while the type of JZ. bellicosa gives 
10.7 %. This approximation shows that JZ. osphyia presents no great deviation in 
the breadth of the supraorbital edge of the frontal. It is true that in Rudolphi’s 
figure of the whole skeleton of the type of JZ. /ongimana the orbit itself appears 
smaller, but in a general figure of this kind the proportions of the smaller parts are 
frequently inaccurate. The least longitudinal diameter of the orbit in Struthers’s 
Tay River whale is, according to his measurements, the same as in the types of J. 
osphyia and M. bellicosa. As it is extremely unlikely that the two European skele- 
tons belong to different species, the probability that Rudolphi’s figure is inaccurate 
as regards the orbit is strengthened by this circumstance. 

The Humpback appears to have been known to European zodlogists only from 
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American sources, until the time of Rudolphi’s description of JM. longimana in 
1832. This author suspected that his species might be the same as Fabricius’s 
bodps, and Schlegel in 1844 was of the same opinion. 

In 1848 Eschricht arrived at the same conclusion from an opposite point of 
view, and in 1849 stated emphatically: “It is now raised beyond all doubt that the 
whale stranded in the mouth of the Elbe River in 1824, and described by Rudolphi 
as Balena longimana, is nothing more and nothing less than an individual of the 
commonest species of baleen whale on the Greenland coast, known to the Green- 
landers as the Aeporkak ; also mentioned by Anderson under the latter name and 
introduced into systematic zodlogy by Klein and Bonnaterre under the appropriate 
name Balena nodosa” (37,57). As this latter name is derived from the descrip- 
tion of the New England Humpback, Eschricht combines not only the Greenland 
and European Humpbacks but those of the coast of the United States as well, in one 
species. Gray, however, was not content to have it so, and already, in 1846, sepa- 
rated the “Bermuda Humpback” under the name of Megaptera americana (56). 
In 1866 he still adhered to this arrangement, employing the name J. americana as 
before and citing Fabricius’s Balena bodps with a mark of interrogation, under J/. 
longimana, with the comment: “ Rudolphi, and after him Schlegel, refer B. bodps, 
O. Fabricius, to this species; and Professor Eschricht has no doubt that Balena 
bodps of O. Fabricius is intended for this species, as it is called Aeporkak by the 
Greenlanders. If this be the case, Fabricius’s description of the form and position 
of the dorsal fin and the position of the sexual organs is not correct” (63, 124), 
Gray seems not to have known at this time of Cope’s description of J/. osphyia, 
published in 1865. In the supplement to his catalogue he quotes Cope’s description, 
but without comment. 

In 1869, Van Beneden and Gervais remark as regards osphyia and bodps (= 
longimana): “We do not find any difference of value for separating them” (8, 236). 
and again in 1889 Van Beneden unites all the American Humpbacks in one species. 

Fischer (44, 58), who studied the Humpback bones from Martinique Id. in 
the Bordeaux museum, which should presumably represent J. de//icosa, was unable 
to decide whether they should be assigned to the same species as the Greenland 
Humpback, and closes his investigation with the inquiry whether all the Humpbacks 
should not be regarded as belonging to a single species. ; 

Nore.—Two excellent illustrations of the Newfoundland Humpback, from negatives obtained by Mr. Wm. 


Palmer, of the U. S. National Museum, in 1903, are reproduced on plate 38, figs. 1 and 2. The individual represented 


in fig. is unusually white and on that account especially interesting. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC RIGHT WHALE, BALZNA GLACIALIS Bonnaterre. 


Since the separation of the Right whale of the temperate eastern Atlantic 
from the Arctic Right whale by Eschricht, the validity of the former species has 
been universally accepted, though opinions have differed as to whether its American 
counterpart is identical with it. The European species, known as the Nordcaper 
or Sarde, was named Lalena glacialis by Bonnaterre (9, 3) and Balena bis- 
cayensis by Eschricht (1860). The latter name was not accompanied by a deserip- 
tion. Bonnaterre’s diagnosis does not include a reference to a type-specimen. 
Unless there is more than one species on the European coasts, we may, therefore, 
draw characters from whatever specimens have been described. As would natur- 
ally be expected, the later accounts are generally fuller and more accurate than the 
earlier ones, but even the fullest descriptions are to a certain extent fragmentary 
and unsystematic and contain contradictory statements and measurements. To 
thread one’s way through the maze requires a large amount of patience and con- 
sumes a creat deal of time, and the results obtained are not entirely satisfactory. 

My study of the literature of the European Right whale, and of American 
specimens, leads me to believe that there is a greater amount of individual varia- 
tion as regards proportions in the genus Lalena than in Balenoptera, and that we 
may not look for the same conformity in this respect in the former as in the latter. 
It is possible, of course, that there may be several species of Balena on the Euro- 
pean coasts and an equal number on the Atlantic coasts of North America, but 
there appears to be no real foundation for such an opinion. To a certain extent 
the variations in proportions observable among specimens hitherto described are, 
no doubt, due to differences in age and to inaccurate measurements, It will be found 
that in general appearance, color, form of parts, etc., the European specimens agree 
well together. 

The European specimens which have been described are few indeed. The 
most celebrated is that captured at San Sebastian, Spain, in 1854. It was a young 
individual 24 ft. 94 in. long. It enabled Eschricht to prove his assumption that 
the Right whale of the temperate eastern Atlantic was a different species from 
the Arctic Right whale. He intended to publish a detailed account of it, but died 
before the work was accomplished (Fischer, 44, 19). Dr. Monedero in San Sebastian 
published a lithographic figure of this specimen, with measurements which have 
been copied by Fischer (44, 19), Gasco (48, 587), etc. This figure has been highly 
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praised, and often copied, but it hardly seems possible that the remarkably short 
head can be correct. The skeleton was very fully deseribed by Gasco in 1879 (48). 

Fischer, in 1881, reprinted the description and measurements (44, 10) pub- 
lished in 1682 by Segnette of a specimen stranded on Ré Id., F rauce, in 1680. 

In 1877, a specimen was stranded at Taranto, Italy, of which deseriptions and 
figures were published by Capellini in 1877 (13) and by Gasco in 1878 (47). It 
is an unfortunate circumstance that Gasco’s measurements do not agree with Capel- 
lini’s; nor do they agree with the figures in the plates accompanying his memoir, 
nor do the figures agree with each other. 

In 1889 Graells (52) published measurements and figures of a specimen cap- 
tured at Guetaria, Spain, in 1878, and preserved in the museum of the Institute of 
Secondary Instruction at San Sebastian. In the same memoir are included addi- 
tional facts regarding this specimen by Prof. Candido Rios y Rial (52, 63-67, sep.). 

In 1898, Prof. Guldberg published a very valuable article entitled Zur Kennt- 
niss des Nordkapers (59), containing measurements of specimens taken at Iceland, 
together with three photographic figures of the exterior, and figures of the pelvic 
bones and sternum.’ 

The foregoing memoirs contain practically all the data on the Nordeaper avail- 
able for use in comparing European with American specimens. 


SIZE. 


The total length of the various recorded specimens of the European Nordeaper 


is as follows: 
BALAINA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. EUROPEAN. TOTAL LENGTH. 























Total Length. 
Locality. Date. | Sex. Original Measure, Age. Authority. 
English = == 
ft. and in. 
Meters.| ft. and in,* 
Medan clee ties ovctev solo afs |1r89r?].... 51 8 Mtr 50’ R.* |.s.ees. cone Guldberg 
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Re efi csey'ssa ht 1889 | 2 |43' 34 | 13.2 BAQUARK Sail Sop eer ae es arr 
5 ee nies { ‘“ Not entirely 
MMos eee re cle 25a -fa7er TSO Mees Sie sei uiletrerre- 42’ R. } full-grown,” 
sliaicaniton Utally:: = <m... 22: 1877 | 2 |39' 4" , na A PR Sern adolescent. ane 
Gwetaria, Spain:......+.- ES Su dees 1S 4 See 6h LO:4 Ou |lhvsecte cteratetared | erevelonsvereren east cee xyraells 
Herbaudiere, France.....|1811 |.... 32’ 10" t}...eee 28'to 30 Fis dass ai siayarateneroee Van Beneden 
San Sebastian, Spain..... 1854 .|24' gt 7.50 || 269° S: young Gasco 





’These figures on a larger scale were also published by Buchet in 1895 in Afem. Soc. Zool., 
France, 8, 1895, 229-231, pls. 6-8. They bear here the legend “ Phot. de M. Berg "—In Guldberg’s 
paper the legend is “ Guldberg phot.” , 

?Skeleton. Van Beneden cites this as 48 ft. long, which must be an error, 

* F.= French measure; R.= Rheinland; S.= Spanish. Iam not positive as to the Rheinland. 


“In a straight line. i E 
* Fischer states that this specimen was young, but there is no evidence that such was the case. 
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It will be observed from the table that the largest European specimen is the 
Iceland one cited by Guldberg, which was 51’ 8” long ina straight line. Guldberg’s 
statement regarding it is as follows: “Captain Berg told me that the largest speci- 
men captured by him measured 50 feet [Rheinland ?] long (in a straight line) and 
46 feet in maximum girth” (59, 15). 

The next largest was that recorded by Segnette as stranded on the island of 
Ré, France, in 1680. It was a female and its length was 50 ft. 7 in. Fischer 
asserts that this individual was young (44, 16), but there is no evidence that this was 
the case. He was influenced by the measurements given by Rondelet and Paré for 
the whale of the Basques. According to these early zodlogists, this whale reached 
a length of 36 cubits (cowdées), or as Fischer has reckoned it, 23.4 m., or 76 ft. 9 in. 
There is no probability that the Nordecaper ever reached such dimensions. 

The American specimens hitherto recorded present the following lengths: 




















Locality. | Date. Sex. | Total Length. Age. Museum. | Authority. 
=_ | jee | : 
Cape Lookout, N.C. Mch. 20, 1894 | g 53 0" Adult Se fepsiaie atete Se UsICRS | Brimley 
iC a 50’ 0" + i { State Museum, : 4 
Beaufort, N.C .....-- | ro74 [Skeleton as mounted, 44 9'] (- Raleigh, N.C. Brimley 
see | 3 ae *j eeMiUs ea |asiye 
Long Island, N. Y..... sheievepetertsfeveiei 5 Skeletona4isQy 7 \ eetereie semas oie | i eee cae Elliot 
Egg Harbor, N. J.....| Spring, 1882 oF 48)100 | a een parser cer | Not preserved | Ilolder 
Cape Lookout, N. C...| Feb. 15, 1898 Q | 46' o” est. Adol. or ad Wis. Acad. Sci. | Brimley 
— _ ; ae U.S. Nat. Mus., 
Long Island, N, Y...4| 1888|....| Skeleton 43’ 3"? Adol. | i So ae ee 
Cape Cod, Mass.......| April, 1895 $ A25s ill ieercte eae ates | saiccclahassiotetsharere +... Blake 
GharlestonjiSiGaueewee | Jan., 1880 | 3% 40’ 4" Adol. Charleston Col. |Manigault 
; : ihe | Am. Mus, Nat. 
Long Island, N. Y.... | 18—?] ... Skeleton 35’ 0” + est. | .......... | Hist, Naa York Holder 
: : | : fet : | { Acad. Nat. Sci. < 
Opposite Philadelphia ‘| 1862 |... | Skeleton 37’ 0” est. iE | } ‘Philadelphia *) Cope 
Cape Lookout, N. C.. | Mch. 20, 1894] ....| 30’ 0” + oe | Not preserved | Brimley 





A comparison of the foregoing measurements of total length with those pre- 
viously given for the European specimens shows that there is no considerable 
difference in size in individuals from the two sides of the Atlantic. 

The largest American specimen, as above indicated, was 53 ft. long. The 
largest European specimen (Iceland) was 51 ft. 8 in. The younger specimens 
show a parallel gradation in size. It may be stated, therefore, that European and 
American specimens cannot be differentiated by size. 


EXTERNAL PROPORTIONS. 


The exterior measurements recorded by those who have had an opportunity to 
examine the Atlantic Right whale in a fresh condition are so meagre and so little 
conformable that they give but scant assistance in determining the questions at 


‘ Guldberg’s own measurements appear to be in Rheinland feet (12 in. Rheinl. = 12.357 Eng- 
lish), but he cited one measurement from Capt. Berg in English feet, which may be the kind 
intended here, in which case the Ré Island specimen would be the longest one. 

>See Holder (36, 112, 120). 

* The length of the skeleton as mounted is probably too great, on account of the exaggeration 
of the caudal intervertebral spaces. 

* Type of Balena ctsarctica Cope. 
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discrepancies, as will be found upon examination of the following table: 


BALAENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 
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Furthermore, the few measurements available for comparison show large 
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* French measure. 
* Norwegian measure. 


° To anterior insertion (see Gasco, pl. 9, fig. 2). 


* Along inner curve. 
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The first point that arrests one’s attention in comparing these measurements is 
that the distance from the tip of the snout to the eye in the San Sebastian (Spain) 
whale is very short. This has been insisted on in all the accounts of this whale 
and appears in Monedero’s drawing, copied by Fischer (44, 18, fig. 1), Van Beneden 
and Gervais, aud others. The appearance of the head in the figure is so peculiar 
as to lead one to think this young specimen was either abnormal, or that the draw- 
ing was inaceurate. Nothing is to be seen of this peculiarity in Guldberg’s photo- 
graphic figures of older individuals. The Ré Island (France), Egg Harbor (New 
Jersey), and Cape Lookout (North Carolina) specimens show a reasonable agree- 
ment as regards this measurement. 

In the length and breadth of the pectoral limb the European and American 
specimens show a very close agreement, amounting to identity of proportions. 

In the measurement of the flukes, on the contrary, the European specimeus 
neither agree with each other nor with the American specimens, nor do the lat- 
ter agree among themselves. In all species of whales the expansion of the flukes 
appears subject to a considerable amount of individual variation, but this would 
not account for the marked discrepancies observable in the foregoing table. As 
regards the Taranto (Italy) whale, it would appear that the measurement of the 
flukes from tip to tip is incorrect, because while this is much below that of most of 
the other specimens, the measurement of the length of one of the lobes of the 
flukes is only a trifle less than that of the American specimen having the widest 
spread flukes; in other words, the length of one lobe of the flukes is recorded as 
two thirds the distance from tip to tip, which is highly improbable. 

The measurement for the Charleston (South Carolina) whale is still smaller, 
27.3% of the total length, while the Egg Harbor (New Jersey) whale has the 
maximum proportion of 35.4%. There appears to be no way in which to reconcile 
these differences. 

The length of the whalebone in the European and American specimens differs 
considerably. In the Taranto whale it was but 6.6% of the total length of the 
whale, and in Guldberg’s Iceland specimen of 1889, 7.1%. In the Charleston 
whale, which was 3 feet shorter than the last mentioned, the whalebone was 10.3 %. 
The various absolute measurements are as follows: 
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Tt will be observed that while in the young European specimens the pro- 
portional length of the whalebone falls below that of the American specimens, 
nevertheless, the largest Iceland whalebone equals or exceeds that of the largest 
American specimen. While the discrepancies above mentioned are not explainable 
at present, it appears that adult European and American specimens have whale- 
bone of equal length. 

Although the largest whalebone cited in the preceding table is only 7 ft. 4in. 
long, various writers on the Colonial Right whale fishery mention lengths for this 
species of 8 feet and 9 feet. This might be regarded an exaggeration, but there 
are slabs of whalebone from the Pacific Right whale in the National Museum 
which measure 8 ft. 2 in. and 8 ft. 6 in., respectively, and the whalebone of the 
Atlantic species may have formerly reached that length in some eases. 


COLOR. 


The Atlantic Right whale known to American whalers was called by them the 
Black whale, in allusion to its color. In the European Nordeaper the body in all 
recorded cases was black. The young San Sebastian whale, judged by the copy 
of Monedero’s drawing given by Graells (52, pl. 1, fig. 2) appears to have been 
uniform black. The Taranto whale, according to Gasco (47, 14), was also uniform 
black, as was Segnette’s specimen of 1680, Regarding the Iceland whales, Guld- 
berg remarks as follows (49, 16) : 


“The color of the skin is, as already known, deep black, sometimes with a 
tinge of blue (e/nem Stich ins Blaue). This deep black color is spread over 
the whole body. On this account, I was surprised that Capt. Larsen remarked 
that the young example caught by him was of a lighter color on the belly. This 
statement was, however, in part at least confirmed by the fragments of skin sent 
me, as many of these showed white epidermis layers (Olerhautpartien), which were 
sharply contrasted from the black dermis layers (//autpartien) on the same pieces. 
In the pieces of skin preserved in alcohol, the unpigmented epidermis layers were 
yellowish-white, and the boundaries very sharply defined from the deep black pig- 
mented parts. By inquiry among the sailors and others, who had seen the freshly 
caught Nordeaper, as well as by direct communication by letter with Capt. Berg, 
it was, however, established that only single white spots appeared here and there 
on the otherwise black body. The white spots were found on the extreme tip and 
surface of the pectorals, on the tip of the flukes as well as in the ‘bonnet’ on the 
snout,—all places infested by parasites. The spots are small and can hardly be 
found in all examples. 

“In the specimen figured (59, pl. 1), judging from the photograph, white spots 
appear to occur around the genitals, but I can not affirm this with certainty. 


The foregoing statements seem to confirm the idea that the European Nord- 
caper is normally black throughout. The white spots appear to be due to the 
alteration of the skin produced by parasitic cirripeds, as in the Humpback. The 
yellowish-white spots in the alcoholic specimens of skin might be attributed to a 
separation of the epidermis, and accumulation of air or aleohol below. 
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Among the American specimens, we find that the Charleston whale was en- 
tirely black. The Egg Harbor, New Jersey, whale was also black. 

The Cape Lookout specimen, captured March 20, 1894, a female, was said to 
be a “white-bellied” one. The figure published in the Budletin of the North 
Carolina Dept. of Agriculture (14, No. 7, April, 1894, p. 4) shows the whole under 
surface light colored, from a point in advance of the eye to the anus, the white 
area extending up to the base of the pectorals and having irregular margins. If 
the drawing was correctly made from the specimen itself, it indicates a remarkable 
color variation. In a letter Mr. H. H. Brimley remarks that this specimen had 
“a great deal of pure white on its under side.” 

The foregoing facts may be summed up as follows: 

Three specimens of the European Nordeaper are recorded as being entirely 
black, and the Iceland specimens were also black, with the exception of one young 
one, which was reported to be lighter colored on the belly. Of three American 
specimens, two are recorded as entirely black, and one (adult female) as having “a 
great deal of pure white on its under side.” (See pl. 46, figs. 1 and 2.) , 





OSTEOLOGICAL CHARACTERS—-NUMBER OF VERTEBR 2. 


The skeleton of the European Nordcaper has been described in detail and 
figured by Gasco (47 and 48), Graells (62), Capellini (13), and Guldberg (59). 
The skeleton of American specimens has been described and illustrated by Holder 
(61) and Manigault (68). (See pls. 42-46.) 

The number of vertebre has been given by these authors for several individ- 
uals, as follows : 
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‘Gasco gives 13 pairs of ribs, but thinks there may have been 14 pairs. Hence, the formula 
was perhaps 7, 14, 12 (or 11), 23 (or 24) = 56. 27U. S. National Museum, No. 23077, 
> Amer. Mus. Nat. History. ° Holder states that the total is “ probably 57.” TO 12) 


* Possibly only 10 lumbars. * Type of B. césarctica. * Mus. Comp. Zoélogy. ° Field Col. Mus., Chicago. 
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It will be observed from these tables that the number of dorsals in both Eu- 
ropean and American specimens is uniformly 14, the only exception being in the 
San Sebastian (Spain) skeleton. In this case, however, Gasco thinks there may 
have been 14 pairs of ribs. : 

The number of lumbars is fixed by the position of the first chevron. As the 
series of chevrons is commonly incomplete in museum specimens, and, furthermore, 
as the transition from the quite sharp inferior carina of the lumbar vertebre to the 
paired inferior ridges of the caudals is not always abrupt, it is extremely difficult in 
many cases to determine correctly the number of lumbars. The widening of the 
posterior end of the inferior carina may be more or less distinctly marked on the 
32d vertebra, in which case there might be considered to be 10 lumbars. On 
the other hand, this thickening of the carina may not be pronounced until the 34th 
vertebra is reached, in which case, 12 lumbars might be counted. 

My own observations on American specimens lead me to believe that 11 lum- 
bars may be regarded as the normal number, varying from 10 to 12. Guldberg and 
Gasco, however, regard 12 lumbars as the normal number for European specimens. 

The Guetaria (Spain) skeleton of 1878 appears from Graells’s figure (62, pl. 3) 
to have but 8 lumbar vertebre and about 26 caudals. I am unable to account for 
this discrepancy and Prof. Rios y Rial’s description (52, 65-67) is unintelligible to 
me on account of the manner in which he divides the vertebral column. 

It would be possible to reduce the number of lumbar vertebree to 8 in the 
Long Island (N. Y.) skeleton in the National Museum, No. 23077, if the first caudal 
were regarded as that in which a thickening of the posterior end of the inferior 
median carina first occurs. It is obvious that the question of the real number of 
lumbars in the species cannot be authoritatively settled until the chevron bones 
are examined in séfu in a number of adult and fcetal specimens. Gervais’s views 
regarding the number of lumbars in the Sulphurbottom whale are of interest in 
this connection. (See p. 182.) 


SKULL. 


The best figures of the skull of the European Nordcaper are those of Gasco 
(47, pls. 2-4) and Graells (52, pls. 8-4). While these agree in most particulars, 
they show a considerable divergence at certain points. The most striking differ- 
ence is in the direction of the orbital processes of the frontal. In Gasco’s figure 
these processes lie entirely behind the line of the antero-superior end of the occip- 
ital, and are directed backward, while in Graells’s figure the greater part of the 
frontal processes lies in front of the line of the oceipital, and the processes are 
directed forward. This relation of the bones is shown especially in 52, pl. 4, fig. 2, 
but also in pl. 4, fig. 1, and in pl. 3, fig. 2. In the latter, which is a figure of aie 
entire skeleton, the skull appears to be a reduced copy of pl. 4, fig. 2. In pl. 3, 
fig. 1, which is a view of the entire skeleton from the side, the orbital process of 
the ponte is represented more as if directed backw: ard rather than forward, thus 
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agreeing better with Gasco’s figures. Another important difference in Graells’s 
figures, as compared with those of Gasco, is that the anterior ends of the pre- 
maxillze are represented as narrow and acuminate. Graells’s figures are reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Sr. Janer, while in Gasco’s figures the outlines are taken 
from photographs, “to avoid mexactness.” This latter may, therefore, be con- 
sidered the more reliable. 

Gasco’s figures (47, pl. 2, figs. 1 and 2; pl. 3, fig. 1) of the Taranto (Italy) 
whale show a very close agreement with the skull of the specimen from Long 
Island (New York) in the National Museum, No, 23077, pls. 42 and 43. The figures 
of the under surface of the skull especially (allowance being made for the slightly 
different point of view) show a very complete agreement. No one on comparing 
these several figures can, I think, fail to be convinced that they represent one and 
the same species. This is a matter of great importance, because, as will be pointed 
out presently, the measurements of the American and the European skulls vary 
considerably among themselves. The causes of this variation will be considered later. 

I personally compared the skull of the Long Island (N. Y.) specimen in 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York, with photographs of the 
Long Island skull in the National Museum, No, 23077, and was unable to discover 
any differences of importance. In Holder’s figure of the former (67, pl. 12) the 
superior outline of the rostrum does not descend rapidly enough anteriorly, due 
perhaps to the intermaxillz not being represented as thick at the middle as they 
really are. In most other respects the figure is a good representation of the skull. 

In one character Gasco’s figure of the Taranto (Italy) skull differs from the 
American skulls I have examined. The premaxille extend so far back as to pre- 
vent the union of the maxillze with the median anterior prolongation of the frontal 
at the vertex. In the American skulls in the Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Raleigh museums the premaxillze are shorter posteriorly and the maxillx project 
inward toward the median line along the sides of the nasal process of the frontal. 
This may, I think, be regarded rather as an individual variation than as a character 
of specific importance. In Graells’s figure (52, pl. 4, fig. 2) the relation of the parts, 
as represented, agrees with the American skulls above mentioned. 

The general shape of the nasals in the Taranto (Italy) and Guetaria (Spain) 
skulls is the same as in the Long Island (N. Y.) skull in the National Museum, 

No. 28077, except that there is a difference in proportions in the case 
of the Taranto specimen, as represented in Gasco’s figure (47, pl. 4, fig. 9). 
Indeed, the nasals appear to differ in proportions in all the specimens, no 
two being exactly alike. In the type of B. cisarctica the nasals have the 
same emargination of the distal free border as in other American and 


\ European specimens, as shown in text fig. 84. The convex exterior bor- 
ieee der is in part overlaid by the intermaxilla when the nasal is in position, 


so that the latter then appears rectilinear in outline, asin other specimens. 
The variation in length and breadth in the different specimens is in part due to the un- 
equal development of the median portion of the frontal against which the nasals rest. 
The proportions of the various American and European skulls are indicated 

by the measurements given in the following table: 
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4 On comparing Gasco’s figures it will be seen that the rostrum in the top view is much too short. 


5 Total length given only approximately by Capellini ; hence taken from Gasco, 
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There is, as already stated, considerable variation, the cause of which is not entirely 
clear. This variation affects the American specimens, which I have endeavored to 
measure in a uniform manner, nearly as much as the European specimens, the 
measurements of which are collected from various sources. 

The measurements of the Taranto (Italy) whale given by Gasco in the text of 
his article (47) do not agree with measurements taken from his figures, and meas- 
urements from the different figures do not agree with one another. Furthermore, 
Capellini’s measurements of the same specimen do not altogether agree with Gasco’s. 
Guldberg’s measurements of the Iceland skulls also lack conformity to a consider- 
able degree. While these differences may be partially due to different methods of 
measurement, it can hardly be supposed that they all arise in that way. This 
explanation does not serve in the case of my own measurements. 

It seems probable that the discrepancies are in part due to the shrinking and 
warping of the various bones of the skull. The long, slender maxillze and _pre- 
maxilla, the long orbital processes of the frontals and maxillee, seem quite easily 
subject to such distortion, and in some skulls it can readily be seen that warping 
has taken place. Again, it should be observed that most of the skulls are those of 
young individuals, and probably exhibit differences of proportions correlated with 
different stages of growth. Aside from all this, however, it is undoubtedly true 
that the species shows a considerable individual variation in proportions. 

The measurements of the length of rostrum in Guldberg’s skull, received from 
Capt. Amlie, and in Capt. Berg’s No. 2, are from the base of the same and not from 
the posterior margin of the maxilla, as in other cases. This accounts for the 
diminished length. The measurement of the rostrum of the Taranto whale was 
taken from Gasco’s figure of the upper surface of the skull (47, pl. 2, fig. 1); but 
it is obvious on comparing this figure with the side view that the rostrum is too 
short in the former. A measurement from the side view gives about 77.2 % for 
the length of the rostrum, which is no doubt more nearly correct. 

Gasco’s measurements of the mandible of the San Sebastian whale of 1854 
are “from the point of meeting of the internal lateral margin with the inferior 
margin of the condyle,” which accounts in part at least for the much smaller 
proportion. 

The other discrepancies, affecting the breadth of the skull across the orbits, the 
length of the mandible, and the distance along the curve of the premaxille, from 
the tip of the nasals to the tip of the premavyille, cannot be so readily explained. 
As they occur in both the American and the European series, however, they cannot 
be regarded as indicating specific differences. Doubtless, many of them would dis- 
appear if the various specimens could be brought together for actual comparison. 


CHARACTERS OF THE VERTEBRA. 


Measurements of the vertebrae and other parts of the skeleton in a few Euro- 
pean and American specimens are given in the following table: 
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Gasco has given figures of many of the vertebrxe of the Taranto (Italy) skele- 
ton (47, pls. 8, 5, 7, 8), in which the outlines are taken from photographs. These 
figures I have compared with the Long Island (N. Y.) skeleton in the National 
Museum, No. 23077, and find a most complete agreement, except in one or two* 
eases. In the figure of the 4th lumbar of the Taranto skeleton (vertebra No. 24) 
the anterior zygopophysis is much smaller than in the Long Island skeleton, and 
the posterior margin of the base of the neural arch is much more curved. In the 
side view of the 1st lumbar of the Taranto whale (vertebra No, 21) the transverse 
process is represented as having a peculiar shape and direction which is not evident 
in the front view of the same vertebra, and is not found in the Long Island skele- 
ton. The sixth caudal (vert. No. 39) of the Taranto skeleton is represented as 
having only a shallow emargination inferiorly, while in the Long Island and other 
specimens the emargination is very deep and the anterior and posterior margins 
come close together, foreshadowing the formation of the foramen which is found in 
the posterior caudals. There is every probability that this figure is incorrect, or 
that the vertebra is imperfect below. All the vertebre of the Taranto skeleton 
are figured without the epiphyses, and hence appear thinner than they otherwise 


would. 


1 From figure. ‘ Anterior. 7 Posterior. 0 Twice %. 
? y4th dorsal. 5 With proximal epiphysis. * From Manigault. 


5 Probably 2d caudal. ® Caudals too much spaced. * Vertebra No. 22, 
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The points in the vertebral column at which the several processes and fora- 
mina appear or disappear furnish data of considerable importance in the compari- 
son of species. These data are brought together in the following table: 


BALZENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. VERTEBRAL CHARACTERS. 
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It is much to be regretted that so few data relative to European specimens 
have been recorded. In so far as they are available for comparison, the agreement 
with corresponding data from American specimens is very close. 


CHEVRON BONES. 


The chevron bones are figured or described in the case of one or two European 
skeletons only. Graells’s figure of the Guetaria skeleton (52) shows 12 chevrons, 
the first smaller than the second and somewhat pointed. Gasco states that the 
Taranto skeleton has 10 chevrons, but that some were probably lost. 

Of the American skeletons, those in the Field Columbian Museum and in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, have 9 chevrons each. In both cases the first is 
attached to the posterior end of what is really the second caudal vertebra, so that 
the skeletons appear to have one more lumbar vertebra than they should. In the 
skeleton in the former museum the first chevron in position is small, but in the 
skeleton in Cambridge it is the largest of the series. In this case it is therefore 
probably the second chevron. The Charleston skeleton has 10 chevrons, but there 
were probably more originally. 


RIBS. 


The number of pairs of ribs is 14 in all European and American specimens, 
except the San Sebastian skeleton of 1854, and in this also, although 13 pairs are 


‘Right side only. * Left side only. *Or 42d. 
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assigned to it by Gasco, he expresses the opinion that there may originally have 
been 14 pairs. 

In the majority of specimens the first rib is single-headed, but in the Guetaria 
(Spain) skeleton, that of the right side shows a small secondary process adjacent 
to the proximal end. The bifurcation is also found in the San Sebastian skeleton 
of 1854. Gasco’s description of the first pair of ribs in this specimen is as follows: 


“No doubt the first pair of ribs of the young whale of San Sebastian, placed 
opposite the corresponding parts of the Taranto whale, exhibit certain singular 
differences, which though they do not surprise us at present, led J. E. Gray to 
create the genus Hunterius, a genus which no one now accepts. The superior or 
vertebral extremity of the first pair of ribs is bifureated. In the right one the 
bifureation extends 55 mm., but in the left does not surpass 15 mm. In the left, 
the part of the rib which thus separates, 15 mm. long, terminates acutely and may 
be compared to a little horn, which has the apex distant scarcely 2 em, from the 
internal border of the rest of the rib, and about 7 cm. from its superior extremity. 
Its circumference is 45 mm., and at the apex, 25 mm, On the other hand, on the 
right the portion of the rib which is separate is 55 mm. long. It is somewhat 
thicker, the termination obtuse, and it is distant its whole length only 3 or 4 mm. 
from the inner margin of the rest of the rib. So it may even be suspected that in 
the progress of time this portion might be completely fused with the rest of the 
rib. Its apex is distant from the superior extremity of the rib only 2 em, Its 
circumference at the base is 8 cm., and 9 cm. near the apex. All these relative 
differences in the degree of bifurcation in the same individual indicate clearly how 
little of importance there is in the separation of a portion of the rib.”? 


The distal ends of the two ribs constituting the first pair are commonly unequal 
in breadth. In the different specimens the measurements are as follows: 


BALAENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. BREADTH OF FIRST RIB, 
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The length of the first rib in a straight line is as follows: 


1 4Annal. Mus. Civic. Genova, 14, 1879, pp. 606, 607. * Type of B. cisarctica. 
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BALAENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. LENGTH OF FIRST RIB. 
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In the majority of specimens the last pair of ribs is much shorter than the 
penultimate pair, but in the Raleigh Museum skeleton the last left rib is nearly as 
long as the rib which precedes it. The right rib is shorter. 


STERNUM. 


Among European specimens the sternum appears to have been figured only in 
the case of the Taranto skeleton and Guldberg’s Iceland skeleton No. 1. These 





Fic. 85. Fic. 86. Fic, 87. 


BALAENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. STERNUM. 


Fic. 85.—TARANTO, ITALY. (FRoM GAsco.) Fic, 86.—ICELAND. (FROM GULDBERG.) Fic. 87.—Lonc Ip., 
New York. (Amer. Mus, Nar. Hist.) (FROM A SKETCH.) 


two sterna (text figs. 85 and 86) show little resemblance to one another at first sight ; 
nevertheless, it will be perceived that if that of the Taranto skeleton were length- 
ened posteriorly it would approach that of the Iceland specimen, the form in both 
cases being rudely heart-shaped. 


* Whether right or left not specified. * Type of B. cisarctica. 
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The Cape Lookout (N. C.) skeleton, the Cape Cod (Mass.) skeleton in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, and that in the Field Columbian Museum, have 
sterna closely resembling that of the Taranto skeleton (pl. 46, figs. 3 and 4), or 
rudely heart-shaped, but the skeleton in the American Museum, New York, has the 
sternum quite different from any of the foregoing (text fig. 87), being cruciform, 
like the sterna of some specimens of Balwnoptera physalus L. One might almost 
believe that it did not belong to the skeleton to which it is attached. 

Considering the diversity of form in the sternum of the Finbacks, we need not 
be surprised at the lack of conformity among the various specimens of the Nord- 
caper. The sternum in these animals is of little service in discriminating closely 
allied species. 

In the Taranto (Italy) skeleton the sternum is 18 cm. high, 21 em. wide; in 
Guldberg’s Iceland skeleton, No. 1, 46 em. high, 37.5 em. wide; in the Cape Look- 
out (N. C.) skeleton at Raleigh, 30 cm. high, 38 cm. wide. 


SCAPULA. 


The scapula of the Nordcaper has a peculiar and characteristic shape, which is 
quite well shown in Gasco’s figure of the Taranto whale (47, pl. 6, fig. 8). The 
glenoid, or posterior border, is evenly concave from the glenoid fossa half-way to 


80 0 SL 


Fic. 88. Fic. 89. FIG. go. 





FIG. 92. FIG. 93. 





BALIINA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE, AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. SCAPULA. 


Fic. 88.—Lonc Ip., New York. (AMER. Mus. NAT. Hist.) (FRoM A PHOTO.) Fic, 89.—Ditto. (FIELD 
COLUMB Mus.) Fic 6o.— Ditto, (U.S. Nat. Mus.) Fic. gI.—CHARLESTON, S. C. (FROMA PHOTO.) FIG, 92. 
Tyre oF B. crsarcrica. (OBLIQUE VIEW, FROM A PHOTO.) FIG. 93.—TARANTO, ITALY. (From GAsco.) 
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the suprascapular border, but distally becomes nearly straight. The suprascapular 
border is regularly convex; the coracoid, or anterior, border, is short and nearly 
straight, but presents near the juncture with the suprascapular border a tubercle 
which causes a convexity in the outline. The acromion is large, and directed out- 
ward or downward. The shape of the anterior and posterior borders is very char- 
acteristic of the species. Among American specimens this peculiar form is found 
well developed in the type of B. czsarctica Cope, at Philadelphia, in the Amagansett 
(N. Y.) skeleton in the National Museum (No. 23077), in the Charleston skeleton, 
in the skeleton in the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; and less well defined in 
the Long Id. (N. Y.) skeleton in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Holder’s figure of the scapula of this skeleton is taken at an angle and does not, 
therefore, show the true shape. (See text figs. 88 to 93; also pl. 45, figs. 2-5.) 

The following are actual measurements of the greatest breadth and height of 
the scapula in various American and European specimens : 


BALAENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. SCAPULA, 
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A scapula from a partial skeleton found at Beaufort, North Carolina, has, accord- 
ing to Mr. R. L. Garner, a breadth of 51 inches. The Raleigh Museum skeleton, 
which is as large as the Christiania skeleton No. 2, is, unfortunately, without the 
scapule. Cope recorded in 1868 that there was in the museum of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., a scapula 484 in. broad and 36 in. high. He estimated that 
this indicated an individual 57 feet long, but in view of the dimensions given in 
the foregoing table this appears improbable.* 


PHALANGES. 


Gasco gives (47, 40) the following formula for the Taranto skeleton, I, 02; I, 
4; I1I,5; IV,3; V,38. Professor Rios y Rial also gives a formula for the Guetaria 


skeleton, but it appears to be entirely hypothetical. 
‘See table on p. 255. * Type of B. cisarctica. 


* See Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1868, p. 194, where a few other remarks regarding the pres- 
ent species are made. 
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In none of the American specimens do the phalanges appear to be in their 
natural positions, and in several of the skeletons a considerable number are lost. 
It is impracticable, therefore, to give a reliable formula, but the following are 
taken from mounted specimens in the American museums: 


BAL4ENA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. AMERICAN. PHALANGES. 
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SUMMARY. 


The foregoing discussion of Kuropean and American specimens of the Nord- 
caper, or Black whale, leads to the following general statements and conclusions : 

1. Specimens from the two sides of the Atlantic are alike in size. 

2. The external proportions, so far as can be ascertained from the scant data 
available, show very considerable variability, but the variations are indefinite and 
give no ground for separating the American from the European specimens. It is 
probable that much of the apparent variability is due to inaccurate measurements. 

3. The whalebone in the largest American specimen is of the same length 
as the largest Iceland whalebone. 

4, The majority of both European and American specimens are uniform 
black throughout. 

5. The number of ribs and vertebree is the same in specimens from both sides 
of the Atlantic. The vertebral formula is the same, except that American speci- 
mens appear to have normally 11 lumbars, while European specimens, according to 
Guldberg and Gasco, have 12 lumbars normally. The reasons why this difference 
cannot be regarded as having the importance it would at first appear to have 
are given on page 251. 

6, The points in the vertebral column at which the processes of the vertebrae 
become obsolete are the same in both American and European specimens, but the 
data in relation to the latter are meagre. 

7. Photographs of the skull of the Long Id., New York, skeleton in the 
National Museum agree very closely indeed with Gasco’s figures of the skull of 
the Taranto (Italy) skeleton, in which the outlines are also from photographs. On 


1 There is no probability that this formula is correct. 
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the other hand, the measurements of the various skulls show considerable dis- 
crepancies. These do not, however, tend to divide the skulls into two groups, 
according to locality. In this connection it is necessary to hold in mind that the 
majority of the skulls are those of young individuals. 

8. The length of the first rib is the same in European and American skele- 
tons of equal size. The breadth of the first rib at the distal end is variable in 
both series of specimens, and often differs much on the two sides of the body in 
the same specimen. 

9. The sternum is variable in shape, with no constant difference between 
European and American specimens. 

10. The scapula has the same characteristic form in both European and 
American specimens. 

While there are many points regarding the Nordcaper that need to be further 
investigated, there is at present, so far as can be ascertained from the material 
available, no valid reason for separating the American from the European specimens 
as distinct species. 


OPINIONS REGARDING THE IDENTITY OF THE RIGHT WHALES OF THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN ATLANTIC (INCLUDING WITH THE LATTER COPE’S B. CISARCTICA. ) 


It has seemed to me desirable to sum up again, as did Holder in 1893, 
the opinions of cetologists regarding the relationship of “B. biscayensis” to 
B. cisarctica, 

It is well known that several systematic writers of the eighteenth century, fol- 
lowing for the most part the more or less indefinite statements of Zorgdrager and 
Martens, distinguished two species of northern Right whales, the Greenland or 
Spitzbergen whale and the Nordcaper. The story of the union of these species 
by Cuvier and their subsequent separation by Eschricht is familiar to every cetolo- 
gist. Cuvier was, of course, acquainted with the fact that the Basques pursued 
Right whales on both sides of the North Atlantic,’ but as he regarded all whales 
of the genus Balena in these waters as forming one species, any critical considera- 
tion on his part of differences between those of the western and those of the east- 
tern Atlantic was precluded. 

A principal object of the researches of Eschricht upon the northern Right whales 
was the demonstration of the correctness of the suspicions which he entertained as 
early as 1840 that the Nordcaper was specifically distinct from the Greenland Right 
whale,” but he did not have under special consideration at any time the question of 
the identity of American specimens of the former species with those from the Euro- 
pean coasts. Indeed, so far as I am aware, there were no American specimens of 
B. biscayensis in European museums in his day.* Nevertheless, in the work Om 


"See Escuricnt and ReInwarpt, “Om Nordhvalen,” Videns. Selsk. Skr., 5 Rekke, naturvidens. 
og math. Afd., 5 Bd., 1861, p. 479, foot-note 5. *See Comptes Rendus, 1860. Separate, p. 2. 

*See Gasco, “ Intorno alla Balena presa in Taranto, Atti R. Ac ad. Napolt, 1877, p. ‘ 
Separate, 1878, pp. 12-13. 
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Nordhvalen, published in conjunction with Prof. Reinhardt in 1861, he men- 
tions the “ Nordcaper” as “ probably the same species as that from the coasts of 
Nantucket and New England which the Anglo-Americans already call ‘Right 
whale.’ ” ! 

The question was first forced on the attention of cetologists in 1865, when 
Cope published the description of his B. cisarctica (22, 168). Cope did not examine 
the San Sebastian skeleton on which B. biscayensis was based, but remarks regard- 
ing his B. césarctica as follows: “This species may readily occur on the European 
coasts, and is, no doubt, allied to, or the same as, the species pursued by the 
Biscay whalers, which Eschricht says is related to the australis. This does not 
appear to have been described, though catalogued without reference by Gray and 
Flower under the name of discayensis (22, 169).” It is stated by Cope, however, 
that he did study the skeleton of B. australis in the Jardin des Plantes, and that 
his species is “strongly separated ” from that form. 

Van Beneden in 1867 quotes Cope’s opinion as to the probable identity of the 
B. cisarctica with the Biscay whale, and remarks that Cope holds this view “avec 
beaucoup de raison.” He also adds: “It is then from America that we should hear 
the facts regarding the history of this animal which during centuries visited our 
[European] coasts, and which has contributed largely to the prosperity of our 
hardy neighbors of the North [the Dutch, ete.]” (3, sep. 8). 

In his memoir on the Taranto whale, Gasco remarks in 1878: “ Although so 
brief, the summary reported by Prof. Cope on the whale captured opposite Phila- 
delphia in 1862 leaves no doubt as to the determination of the Taranto whale. 
They are counterparts (sorele); both belong to Balena biscayensis Eschricht ” 
(47). The same statement is repeated in the Comptes Rendus Acad. Paris, 87, 
1887, p. 410. He also states that he compared a replica of a cast of the earbone of 
the type of B. césarctica belonging to the Civie Museum of Milan with that of the 
Taranto whale and found that they were identical (47, 25). 

In 1879, Gasco published a description of the type of “B. biscayensis.” He 
appears to take for granted the identity of that species with 2B. c/sarctica, and in 
the course of his article, quotes a conversation with Cope, whom he met in Paris. 
Cope is reported as saying that the Philadelphia whale (type of B. césarctica) 
exactly resembles that of Tarento (“ B. biscayensis”) (48, 581, footnote 2). 

The Ostéographie of Van Beneden and Gervais, which bears the date of 1880, 
does not contain as much original matter regarding the Atlantic Right whale as is 
the case with other species. The authors state that they examined neither the 
type of “ B. biscayensis” nor that of B. cisarctica, but that they “do not doubt” 
that the two species are identical (8, 103). Later in the same work they remark : 
“This whale [B. césarctica] is no other than the Balena biscayensis” (8, 236). 

In 1883, Holder summed up the opinions regarding the affinities of B. dis. 
cayensis and B. cisarctica (61, 117). He includes the opinions of most of the 
authors above cited and adds some independent testimony. Among these addi- 


* Page 469. 
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tions is the opinion of Flower after seeing the figure published by Holder, as 
follows: “As far as I can make out it is the same as “ B. biscayensis”; also that of 
Dr. J. A. Allen: “ Your drawing of the recent [New Jersey] specimen agrees well 
with the figure of B. biscayensis of southern Europe, which I believe to be identi- 
cal with Cope’s B. cisarctica.” 

In 1889, Van Beneden stated explicitly his opinion that B. cisarctica was 
identical with B. biscayensis. He remarks: “The Balena biscayensis of Eschricht 
is the Slethag (whale with smooth back) of the ancient Icelandic whalers, the 
Nord-Caper of the Dutch whalers, and the Sarde of the French whalers (Du 
Hamel). . . . It is the same animal as that to which Professor Cope of Phila- 
delphia has given the name of Balena cisarctica, and Professor Capellini that of 
Taranto whale, Balena tarentina (Balena Van Benediana). The Balena Swe- 
denborgit [Lilljeborg ; subfossil in Sweden] is also a synonym of this species” 
(7, 15). Again: “ Professor Cope has had the courtesy to send us from Phila- 
delphia an earbone of an adult animal, and by our invitation Prof. Reinhardt 
has compared it with that of the skeleton from Pampeluna [type of “B. bis. 
cayensis” | which is in Copenhagen. Although the former bone is from an adult 
animal and the second from a young animal, it is not doubtful, aceording to Prof. 
Reinhardt himself, that these bones only present such differences as depend upon 
age? (7, 17). 

In an article on B. biscayensis, published in 1891, Guldberg treats the descrip- 
tions of Cope, Gasco, etc., as referring to one and the same species, occurring on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This view was not, so far as I can ascertain, based on 
examination of specimens (58). The same opinion was again broached in 1893 (49). 

From the foregoing statements, it will be seen, as pointed out by Holder, that 
the opinions of those most competent to judge in the matter have leaned strongly 
toward the identification of B. déscayensis with B. cisarctica. Two important 
names, however, must be cited among those who take the opposite view,—Rein- 
hardt and Fischer. 

Although Reinhardt was joint author with Eschricht of the work Om Nord- 
hvalen, in which, as we have seen, the opinion is set down that the two species are 
identical, in the Ostéographie of Van Beneden and Gervais we find in connec- 
tion with the account of Reinhardt’s comparison of the ear bones of the type 
of B. biscayensis with one of B. cisarctica, the following: “Prof. Reinhardt 
does not believe, however, that the Balena biscayensis is a synonym of Balena 
cisarctica” (8, 107). If Reinhardt is correctly reported in this place, we must 
suppose that his opinion changed subsequent to the publication of the work Om 
Nordhvalen, or that the statement in the latter is to be credited to Eschricht alone. 
No explanation is given by Van Beneden and Gervais of the grounds of Reinhardt’s 
opposition to the prevailing view. 

The second cetologist who has dissented from the union of the Right 
whales of the European and United States coasts in one species is M. Paul Fischer. 


‘It is difficult to harmonize this last remark with the statements in the Ostéographie (see 
p. 107 of that work), 
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In support of his opinion, he brought forward in 1871 (42) two characters as 
distinguishing déscayensis not only from cisarctica but from australis and an- 
tipodarum. ‘The first is drawn from a fragment of a rib found at Biarritz, which 
is “regularly oval, without appreciable angle, ridge, or crest.” The fragment 
has a maximum diameter of 11 cm. and minimum diameter of 84.em. This rib, 
according to Fischer, is “infinitely more massive, more rounded, and thicker” than 
in Balena mysticetus, australis, or antipodarum, and lacks the crest found in those 
species. 

As a second distinguishing character of B. biscayensis, Fischer points to the 
bifid first rib of the type specimen from San Sebastian, not found in césarctica or 
australis. He remarks further: “As to the whale of the east coast of North 
America, nothing proves to me its identity with the Basque whale. The Basque 
whalers themselves, after having almost destroyed the whales of the Bay of Biscay, 
spread out westward and in 1372 reached the banks of Newfoundland,’ where they 
saw a whale which they judged different, and called ‘Sardaco Baleac.’ It was 
smaller than the Biscay whale” (42, 299). 

As regards the size of the rib found at Biarritz, it is to be said that in the 
skeleton from Pt. Lookout, North Carolina, in the Raleigh museum, the largest rib 
has a maximum diameter of 12.7 em., and two others a diameter of 10.2 em. 
This was an adult male 50 ft. long. The largest ribs in the skeleton in the 
American Museum, New York (which is about 40 ft. long), have a diameter of 
9.75 em., and the maximum diameter of the 3d rib in the 39-foot Taranto specimen, 
as shown by Gasco’s figures, is 10 cm. It will be seen, therefore, that Fischer’s 
measurements of the Biarritz rib are not remarkably large. The smoothness of 
that fragment is hardly a reliable character, as it is well known that the shape of 
the ribs is quite variable, not only in the same species, but among the various pairs 
in a single skeleton. 

In considering the importance of the bifurcation of the proximal end of the 
first pair of ribs in the type of B. biscayensis,—the second character brought for- 
ward by Fischer as distinguishing that species from césarctica,—it will be interest- 
ing to read Gasco’s description, quoted on p. 257. This shows that the bifureation 
occurs on both sides, but is of small extent and is unequal on the two sides. As 
stated by Gasco, the Taranto whale is without this bifurcation of the first rib, and 
such is the case in all the American specimens of B. cisarctica I have examined. 
The B. discayensis at San Sebastian (not the type) has the bifureation on one side 
only, and that but slightly developed. 

In another paper, published in 1872 (43, 19), Fischer again sums up his opin- 
ions regarding B. biscayensis and B. cisarctica, as follows : 





“The Balena biscayensis, the Nordeaper of the Norwegians and Icelanders, 
and the Hunterius svedenborgi ought, it seems to me, to be assembled in the same 
genus, if not in the same species, very close to the Hunterius temmincki of the 


1 Regarding this statement, see p. 267. 
2 See GRAELLS, Mem. R. Acad. Cien. Madrid, 13, pt. 3, 1889, pl. 4, fig. 6. 
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Cape of Good Hope. These different whales have for common characters a 
very small head, a bifid first rib, the lower ends of the ribs very thick and almost 
round. 

“The Sarde of the Newfoundland banks, and the Balena cisarctica of the 
coast of North America, belong to a different group, very near to the Balena aus- 
tralis of the Cape of Good Hope, and the B. antipodum of New Zealand. The 
head is comparatively longer than in Hunterius ; the first rib is simple; the lower 
extremities of the ribs are compressed. 

“There exist then in our temperate regions of the Atlantic at least two species 
of Right whales.” 


In 1881, Fischer again raised the question of the number of species of Right 
whales in the North Atlantic (44, 33-55), but by this time had somewhat modified 
his views. He reviews the literature of the subject, ancient and modern, and devotes 
two pages to conclusions. These are in brief as follows: 

1. That “it may be considered very probable that (a) the ‘ Nordcaper,’ (0) the 
‘Sletbag, (c) Balewna tarentina of Capellini, and (7) Balena biscayensis belong 
to the same species, as well as the fossil species B. lamanoni, glacialis, and 
svedenborgi.” 

2. That “the ‘Sarde’ and B. cisarctica of Cope are synonyms and (awaiting 
fuller information) distinct—at least as a race—from the whale of the Basques, by the 
longer head. The skeleton is otherwise similar.” 

3. That Halibalena britannica, B. vanbenedeniana, and B. mediterranea 
“have not sufficient characters to be classified,” and can be as well associated with 
the Nordcaper as with . mysticetus. 








Fischer adds the following: “A species, among cetaceans, is perhaps what we 
call a genus; and in that case, the Nordkaper would be a single one, with two or 
three races, with distinct geographical distribution.” 

The second of the foregoing opinions is that which is of most interest in the 
present connection. On page 41, Fischer makes the remarkable statement, already 
mentioned elsewhere (see p. 13), that armed with the compass and “ balestrille” the 
Basques roamed westward in the Atlantic and in 1372 discovered the banks of 
Newfoundland, where they saw whales in abundance. This statement appears to 
rest on a memoir prepared by the merchants of St. Jean de Luz and Cibourre 
in 1710, and published in 1857.’ The whale which they first found here, accord- 
ing to Fischer, they considered different from the whale of the Bay of Biscay, 
and ealled Sardaco Baleac, or the whale which goes in herds or schools, in con- 
tradistinction to the former, which appears singly. Continuing their explorations, 
they entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence where they found still another and better 
whale which they called Grand Bayaco Baleac or Grand Bay whale. They after- 
wards recognized this as the same as the Greenland whale, B. mysticetus, found 
at Spitzbergen. 

The character of the evidence on which these statements rest is unknown to 


1 66 


Mémoire addressé en 1710 4 M. de Planthion, syndic général du pays de Labourd, par les 
négociants de Saint-Jean-de-Luz et de Cibourre.” (Journal Za Gironde, 29 Avril, 1857.) 
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me, but it appears singular that the matter has not attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can historians, considering its importance in connection with the history of the dis- 
covery of America. 

The “Sarde ” should, of course, be the Right whale of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, B. cisarctica Cope. Fischer, even, 
seems to have little doubt of that fact. He recalls Gray’s claim that it is distinct 
because it has 14 pairs of ribs, while the San Sebastian whale has 15! and further- 
more has the first pair bifurcated, but is not impressed with the importance 
of these distinctions. He adds: 


“The notable difference which I find between the B. cisarctica and the Biscay 
whale is the greater relative length of the head of the former. According to the 
measurements given by Cope, the length of the head in B. c/sarctica is to the total 
length as 1 to 3.69; in Segnette’s whale the proportion is 1 to 4; in the young 
whale of San Sebastian the proportion is still less, and approaches 1 to 5. We shall 
see further on that the whale stranded at Taranto in 1877 has the head extremely 
sroall’ 1 to.5.” * 


What is meant by the “head” in this and other discussions of proportions by 
various European authors is not clear. The length of the skull as compared 
with that of the skeleton is as follows in various American and European 
specimens : 


BALA{NA GLACIALIS BONNATERRE. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. LENGTH OF SKULL. 
= 2 — — 


No. of times length of skull is con- 





ean oe tained in length of skeleton. BOEnGrIty 
(GITATIESEOM spon Gercrere erst ese c. eles ete s vena g 373 F. W. T. 
Sales Gbastlany SO PalNiyese. «1 e.0,<\c1e ore «is «ve 3-63 Gasco 
Guetaria La eae ire at soiese 3.63 Graells 
(CamemUOOkOUby Ne Crerecte tre iersretye cine evo 3 3.53 | Ee aWiew dee 
INE Wal (ELS CV cteretoretavcre stove eveveeraa cireyeieys\ ata'a) 3-74 Cope 
Winer COmpslitall Votezeyclese\svereiieverelsis\ersye, #1 6 aieje1 ve 2 Avra Gasco 





It will be observed that the proportion is remarkably constant in both the 
American and the European specimens, considering the uncertainties involved 
in comparing measurements made by different observers. The Taranto skeleton 
alone offers a marked departure. Considering the whole series, it hardly seems 
probable that there is any real foundation for the character brought forward 


by Fischer. 


1 Incorrect—Gasco gives 13 pairs, but considers that there may have been rq pairs. 

2“*From the animal in the flesh; but from the skeleton this proportion is not more than 
1 to 3.98, or in round number, 1 to 4.” (Foot-note by FISCHER.) 

* Type of B. cisarctica, Cope’s measurements. My own measurements give 3.84. 

“See Fischer’s foot-note. 
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Nore.—Since the foregoing account of Balena glacialis was written, I have received from Mr. 
J. Henry Blake of Cambridge, Mass., some measurements of the male specimen found dead off 
Highland, Cape Cod, Mass., April, 1895. These are as follows: 


ft. in. Per cent. 
Total length, tip of lower jaw to notch of flukes............. 42 5 100.0 
Tip of lower jaw to ant. insertion of pectoral............... 17) 0 40.0 
Upper jaw. to blowhole sai. sy seroetasrereeseicio cee ee eee ere One 21.6 
* s). = ants insertion\of pectoralix.--uaemeereecee eee 14 0 33.0 
Length of pectoral from anterior insertion.................- 6 © 14.1 
Breadthiof pectoral icra /sastucrars enka tieinene seers 2) 10 6.5 
Breadth of flukes (tip to notch and notch to tip again)........ 13 6 31.8 
engthvof blowholesisa.,.cjocicrinaceiermeiiericiereirectaars o 8 
Distance between blowholes anteriorly.............. 0.0000 Omny 
ongest> whalebonesjeee ecco neon seve eicistetotsts apo. Gf : 


A large, flat knob, or “bonnet,” near tip of upper jaw. 

Several large, long knobs on the median line of the caudal peduncle superiorly, near the flukes. 
Notch of flukes narrow and deep. 

Whalebone all black. 

This individual is figured on_plate 46, figs. 1, 2. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHALEBONE WHALES OF THE EASTERN NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


Present knowledge of the large whales of the west coast of North America 
rests almost exclusively on the observations of Capt. C. M. Scammon, made more 
than thirty years ago. The record of these observations, together with some pieces 
of whalebone, bones, ete. was sent by Capt. Scammon to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The manuscript was placed by the secretary of the Institution in the 
hands of Professor E. D. Cope, who edited it and published it in the name of 
Capt. Scammon, and at the same time described a number of the species as 
new (83). 

Later, Capt. Scammon published his well-known work entitled Marine Mam- 
mals of the Northwestern Coast of North America (82), in which additional informa- 
tion was given regarding the various species, together,with more elaborate figures. 
This work was accompanied by an appendix by Mr. Wm. H. Dall, giving a list of 
species and valuable measurements, references to specimens, ete. 

In 1872 Capt. Scammon published a description of a small Balenoptera, 
under the name of 5. davidsoni, which had been omitted from the large work 
(81). Very little has been added since Capt. Scammon’s time either in the 
way of new observations or specimens, and the present knowledge of these West 
Coast whales is still very incomplete. 

In 18938 the skeleton of a Humpback whale from the West Coast was exhib- 
ited in the World’s Columbian Exposition. A few notes on it which I made 
at the exposition are given on a subsequent page. Photographs of a Humpback 
killed in Henderson Bay, Puget Sound, were obtained by the National Museum 
in 1896. In 1899 a fine adult skeleton of a West Coast Finback, which had been 
formerly the property of Prof. Cope, was mounted and exhibited in the Wistar In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. The greater part of the material sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution by Capt. Scammon in 1869 and subsequent years is still in the National 
Museum, and has been examined and verified by the writer. 

Observations of the large whales of the western shores of the North Pacific have 
been recorded by Pallas (72, 286-288), Temminck and Schlegel, Gray (43, 96; 54, 
1; 55, 48), Mobius (70), and others. These observations, of course, throw light on 
the identity of the species of the American coasts and the scientific names in some 
instances doubtless have priority over those of Cope. While it is not possible 
at the present time to investigate the identity of the species in the same detail 
as in the case of the Atlantic species, it seems desirable to review the subject in 
the present connection, and to add such new information as has accumulated. 
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It is certain, as pointed out by Van Beneden (8, 234) and others, that the 
whales of the North Pacific bear a strong resemblance to those of the North 
Atlantic, so much so that the question of their identity with them may properly 
be raised. To this statement a notable exception must be made in the case of 
the Gray whale, Rhachianectes, which has no counterpart in the North Atlantic, 
since it is now certain that the genus Agaphelus of Cope, supposed to be based 
on an allied Atlantic species, is fictitious. There is no reasonable doubt that the 
following Atlantic and Pacific species are closely allied in the manner indicated : 


PACIFIC SPECIES. ATLANTIC SPECIES. 


“Cullamach” whale allied to Balena glacialis Bonnat. 
Megaptera versabilis “ “ Megaptera nodosa “ 
Balenoptera velifera “  “ Balenoptera physalus (1..) 
Sibbaldius sulfureus “  “ Balenoptera musculus (1.) 
Balenoptera davidsoni “  “ LBalenoptera acuto-rostrata (Lac.) 


Balenoptera borealis of the eastern North Atlantic has no representative, so 
far as known at present, in the North Pacific,—an interesting circumstance. 


Balena sieboldit Gray (?). 


The whale mentioned by Scammon under the name of the “Right whale of the 
Northwestern Coast,” must be dismissed with a few words, as no new material is at 
command by means of which to determine its identity. Scammon (82, 66) 
states that “the color of the Right whale is generally black, yet there are many 
individuals with more or less white about the throat and pectorals, and sometimes 
they are pied all over. Its average adult length may be calculated at 60 feet—it 
rarely attains to 70 feet,—and the two sexes vary but little in size. Its head is 
very nearly one third the length of the whole animal, and the upper intermediate 
portion, or the part between the spiracles and ‘bonnet,’ has not that even spherical 
form, or the smooth and glossy surface present with the Bowhead, but is more or 
less ridgy crosswise. Both lips and head have wart-like bunches moderately 
developed, and in some cases the upper surface of the head and fins is infested 
with parasitical crustaceans.” 

Pechuel in 1871 (73, 1184) published a figure of a Right whale killed near the 
Aleutian Ids. during his expedition. It resembles Scammon’s figure in a general 
way, but is entirely black. No measurements could be taken on account of stormy 
weather. 

The whalebone, as far as may be judged from pieces in the National Museum, 
is entirely black, occasionally with a bluish or greenish tinge, but without the dis- 
tinct whitish stripes which occur in many specimens of the whalebone of B. mysti- 
cetus. The bristles are coarser than in the latter species. The following are the 
lengths of the pieces in the National Museum which may be assigned to this 
species : 
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Length. 
No. 57,135. “Japan.” Bought of Wm. Philips & Son, New Bedford, Mass., 1883... 8 ft. 6 in. 
memng.ggc. Sea of Japan. Capt. C. M.Scammon, 1873.........cceu+ssse lene seus Sy pez are 
mZs088., IN. We coast. of America. Capt. ©. M. Scammon.....--.<-cs.se-seen Si) eo ea 
57,134. “Northwest.” Bought of Wm. Philips & Son, New Bedford, Mass., 1883 7 “ 2 “ 


Regarding this species, Van Beneden remarked in 1875 (5, 37): “It seems to 
us demonstrated and confirmed to-day . . . that the whale of the coasts of Japan 


is a distinct species, and occurs in the North Pacific as the Basque whale occurs in 
the North Atlantic.” 


Megaptera versabilis Cope. 


Cope described this species from the data furnished by Scammon (83, 15). 
These data include the following characters : 

1. “A short body with immense belly, and frequently diminutive ‘small’; 
inordinately large pectorals and flukes.” 

2. “A protuberance, of variable shape and size in different individuals, placed 
on the back about one fourth the length from the flukes, is called the hump.” 

3. “The top of the head is dotted with irregular rounded bunches, that project 
above the surface about a half inch, each covering about two inches of space.” 

4, “Number of folds on the belly twenty-six, averaging in width from four to 
eight inches.” 

5. “Color of body black, under side of pectorals white. Frequently the 
under side of the flukes is white likewise, and sometimes the greater portion of 
the belly.” 

6. “The Humpback has also growing on its body what are termed barnacles, 
which appear to collect most on the fins, flukes, and head.” 

“The following measurements and memoranda were taken by Capt. F. S. 
Redfield, of the whaling and trading brig Manuella, while cruising in Behring Sea, 
September 17th, 1866”?: 


Ft In. 

Eyxcbrem) eve mt hvreteferisss)<) efe!slel levels eieleys¥sler vie vele/elelorel(ekejoveusieisisnersleyonercelelt= 49 7 
WemothvofspectoralSccetejueiecs. clorcte e ef-ieicieleiereiors crelo.e) v= "arsvay sveleyele =) ototeietae 13 Fi 
Breadth “ NG a eevee rahe Bak a Me elaine \uevaeniecs. sielerstereme eae sett 3 2 
Distance Hrom snout tO PECtOLAlS sey nieje)ersie/ wie: ele clei iele) elelelel = escleuehetatey= [2 oO 
* PeMMICOMMET Of MOU LOsSHOWCa tarts ci eisicielelesvietercuetelerenaterere ile 9 6 

SME Y.ChUORSTO (Lt tereteyeqetsteyonetere:sferefate osla\ehelelaten teks feueretos systeteny SLO 2 

Ss & Gspoutholes tor SnOUtss sine civic cveiere o -inialaheio's iia leie et siatelai 9 4 

IB TEAC EHNO taf UkeSheerers cists e1/ sis) s)s/cieiel ais eis uelsiere) civ ieiels) fel eleiel=s nieve! «tats 15 7 
TD) Leen Buse Perel aro Pel efsta iatarevohetevscalisioh crop store) sieielsy cint=lnanfescentaiaiey rotors 3 4 
Distance fromyanus toflukes.. 2205.6 sce nee sas wees os cornet com II 6 
ss * Teenitallslit to flukes. 000 1.c/00cu esis ssi sosleelniese 17 o 
Length of folds on belly...........0-eee cece ee cece eee eee e enc eee 16 fo) 


Whole breadth of folds on belly..........220 cece ecce ee eeeeteeeees IO ° 





‘These measurements were corrected in the Marine Mammals, p. 39, and the later figures 


are given here. 
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Ft. In. 
Distance from flukesito hwmpis..-.)ce. 0 ace ae eet ecie ierieretee 12 3 
Rength*of humpyaloneithe backic> cipal eae econ 3 ° 
FCT OE 9s Une ecistenitassloreust 8s, Sateen lester ene eee en I ° 
Depthyofssmall close to flukes. sccrysertereeiels Ciera eae teree 2 6 
Mhicknessof small closeito ukesia. on ee see isei reine eo eine I 6 


The characters included in the foregoing paragraphs are all identical with those 
of MW. nodosa, except that relating to the position of the dorsal fin, which is said to 
be “about one fourth the length from the flukes,” while in JZ. nodosa the distance 
from the posterior margin of the flukes is almost exactly one third the total length. 
This character is undoubtedly drawn from the measurements cited above. How 
far these measurements are reliable can not be exactly ascertained. As given in 
the Marine Mammals, they are considerably changed from the figures of 1869. 
It will be seen later that in another specimen measured by Scammon the distance 
from the posterior margin of the dorsal fin to the snout was exactly two thirds the 
total length. 

The length of the pectorals, according to these measurements, is 27.4 % the 
total length, as against 27.0 % to 31.0 % in MZ. nodosa. The breadth of the pee- 
torals is 6.4 %, against 6.1% to 7.6% in MZ. nodosa; height of dorsal fin, 2.0 % 
against 1.9 % to 2.5 %. The approximation must be regarded as very close. 

Professor Cope considered the presence of tubercles on top of the head as 
constituting a distinguishing character, but such is, of course, not the case. 

Scammon’s observations in the Marine Mammals (82) include those employed 
by Cope in establishing the species MZ. versabilis, with others of equal importance. 
He gives notes on the color and some other features of three additional specimens 
from California. These are as follows: 


No. 1. Kemale. Color of body, black above, but more or less marbled with 
white below. Fins, black above, and dotted with white beneath. Number of 
folds on throat and breast, 21, the widest of which were 6 inches. 

No. 2. Female. Color of body black, with slight marks of white beneath. 
Color of pectorals, black above, white below. Color of flukes, black above and 
below. Gular folds, 18. Tubercles on lips, 9. 

No. 8. Female. Color of body black above, slightly mottled with white and 
gray below. Fins and flukes, black above, white beneath. Number of laminz of 
whalebone 540; black, streaked with white, or light lead color. 


Scammon remarks further : 


“The usual color of the Humpback is black above, a little lighter below, 
slightly marbled with white or gray; but sometimes the animal is of spotless 
white under the fins and about the abdomen. ‘The posterior edge of the hump, in 
many examples, is tipped with pure white” (82, 41). 


After referring to the various normal species of Gray, Seammon adds: 


“ We have frequently recognized, upon the California coast, every species here 
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described, and even in the same school or ‘gam.’ Moreover, we have experienced 
the greatest difficulty in finding any two of these strange animals externally alike, 
or possessing any marked generic or specific differences. If the differences pointed 
out as constituting different species are maintained, we conclude there must be a 
great number. We have observed, both in the dead and living animals, the follow- 
ing different external marks: Ist. Body black above, white beneath. 2d. Body 
black above and below, with more or less white mottling under the throat and above 
the abdomen ; pectoral and caudal fins white beneath, or slightly spotted with black. 
3d. Body black above, white beneath, with underside of pectoral and caudal fins of 
a dark ash-color. 4th. Body black above, with gray mottling beneath. In all of 
these varieties, both the caudal and pectoral fins differ in shape and size; the latter 
in some individuals being exceedingly long, narrow, and pointed, while others are 
comparatively short and broad, as shown in the outline (page 47), which also shows 
the parasites, commonly called barnacles, adhering to the throat, pectorals, and 
caudal fin. There are still others whose pectorals are of intermediate proportions, 
but terminate abruptly, as seen on page 48, which also represents the scalloped 
flukes present in some of the individuals. Again, in other examples, the caudal fin 
is narrow, pointed, and lunate; in others, still, it is broad, and nearly straight on 
the posterior edge. All these varieties feed and associate together on the same 
ground, and in every particular their habits are the same, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain from careful observation ; all, likewise, are infested by the same 
parasites. As to the dorsal protuberance called the hump, it is, as has been 
previously stated, of no regular shape or size, but is nearly of a uniform height; 
the posterior edge is sometimes tipped with white. As to the tubercles on the 
head and lips, they were present on all we have examined, twenty or more speci- 
mens ; those about the head are always well-developed, while those upon the lips, 
in many individuals, are scarcely perceptible. In some instances, however, they 
equal or exceed those which crown the skull. There is no regularity in the number 
of gular folds, which, as far as observed, vary in number from eighteen to twenty- 
six. In some cases they run parallel to each other; but usually there are several 
that either cross or terminate near the pectorals. The animals are all described as 
being black above; but in the examples which have been examined, there was not 
one when closely scrutinized, which did not reveal some light marks of white.” 


(82, 43, 44, foot-note.) 


It will be seen that the range of color variation is about the same in the 
Pacific Humpback, as in the Atlantic species. The pectorals are perhaps more fre- 
quently black externally, but as they are also pure white at times, as shown by 
the photographs above-mentioned, this can hardly be looked upon as indicating 
a specific difference. (See pl. 41, figs. 1, 2. 

The number of abdominal ridges is not different from that found in J/. 
nodosa. 

One peculiarity merits attention. 
in the Pacific Humpback are occasionally gray. 
which I examined were all black and white, without gradation or intermingling so 
as to produce shades of gray, but Rawitz (74) has stated that one of the Humpbacks 
examined by him at Bear Id., Norway, was gray on the throat. 

Scammon gives measurements of the three specimens above mentioned, which, 
together with a part of the earlier ones, are as follows : 


Scammon states that some parts of the body 
The Newfoundland Humpbacks 
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MEGAPTERA VERSABILIS COPE. CALIFORNIA AND BERING SEA. 














Nome No. 2. No. 3. Bering Sea. 
Measurement. Cue Ditto. Ditta. 1866, 6 
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Reduced to percentages of the total length, these measurements are as follows : 


MEGAPTERA VERSABILIS COPE. CALIFORNIA AND BERING SEA. 





INO. I. 











California. No. 2. No. 3. B ee a 
1872. Ditto. Ditto. ease ea. 
Scammon. roe: 
Sexean Gua eneyacieriielbetereetore onsets Bearer Peres g Q 2 3 
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* From lower jaw. 
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The averages of these several percentages, compared with those of the three 
Snook’s Arm, Newfoundland, Humpbacks which I measured, are as follows: 


MEGAPTERA VERSABILIS AND M. NODOSA. NORTH PACIFIC AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


North Pacific. Newfoundland. 


Measurement. | 
ee ee 2 le : 
% | % 
LOM EEL ORCC myer Neucie eter si suonsiaisusercrenstareicrcistee eleva a etnotcion elomioter: (3) 22-5 24.7 
pene Dlowholes.-trrsismysen = <oanj- ico ore es oes eine (3) 18.0 (2) 18.9 
BME CCLOLAIS 8s: Ruste Sys ancl ne Sia Grate ilesua sea eee toler (2) 33-9 32.4 
MfengthkotepectOralsivisi) «so ss ease coe sieseiork syels cia /aevelohene oe | 26.2 (2) 28.5 
Breadth “ SEO chi Neh Onis otn ene etclsers 6.7 (2) 7.6 
Hei chigofdorsalufites sca actes)ctisrs and nae cinta cotveleeieie vee sucks (2) 1.9 (2) 2.3 
33: (2) 37.6 


Beato MnNIKES Ie Ap ve tayccarousve ers oc ioia tay anton ere ranaitere siete wit aeee | (3) 33 | 


The agreement exhibited is quite close, except as regards the distance from 
the tip of the snout to the eye, and the breadth of the flukes. The reason for 
the discrepancy in the former measurement is not clear, as the photographs at 
command do not show any noticeable difference in the position of the eye. Though 
there is no doubt considerable variation in the actual breadth of the flukes, all 
measurements of this part both in the present and the Finbacks vary more than 
could be expected. There appears to be some difficulty in measuring the flukes 
accurately, or else different observers use different methods of measurement. 

The photographs of the Humpback taken in Henderson Bay, Puget Sound, 
Washington, September 5, 1896, reproduced in plate 41, figs. 1-4, confirm many of 
the characters given by Scammon, and afford others showing that the species bears 
the strongest possible resemblance to JZ. nodosa. 

Thus, the dermal tubercles on the head are arranged in three rows,—a median 
one and a double one on each side. The median row has about 6 tubercles and 
each lateral one about 10, as in W/. nodosa. There is a cluster of tubercles at the 
symphysis of the mandible, and about 10 on each ramus. The dorsal fin is low, 
with a concave anterior border, and a knob-like tip, as in one of the Newfound- 
land specimens.! A deep furrow extends backward from the mouth across the 
shoulder. The pectorals are white above with a median dark mark proximally ; 
below, entirely white. The flukes are undoubtedly more or less white below. 
Unfortunately, the pectorals are turned in such a position that the emarginations 
on the anterior border cannot be seen. This whale, according to an account pub- 
lished in the Northwest Magazine May, 1897, was 45 ft. long; the pectoral fins 
about 9 ft. long; the flukes 13 ft. from tip to tip. 

In two photographs of California “scenery ” presented to the National Museum 
by Mr. Chas. H. Townsend, Humpbacks are represented, showing the pectorals. 
(See pl. 40, fig. 4; pl. 41, fig. 5). One shows the under side of the left pectoral, 
which is white for the most part, but with black in the proximal fourth, and a nar- 
row black posterior border, and black on the tubercles of the anterior border. 


1 This same form is shown in the photographic views of antarctic Humpbacks published by 
Racovitza in the cetology of the voyage of the Belgica, 1903. 


bo 
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There are two emarginations between the tubercle which marks the distal end of 
the radius and that which marks the ends of digit 2, showing that there are three 
phalanges in this digit as there are in JZ. longimana. Beyond the second digit 
there are at least five emarginations, as in the Atlantic species. 

The second California photograph shows the upper side of the left pectoral of 
a Humpback and the flukes. The pectoral is nearly all black above, with irregular 
streaks of white distally and a white anterior border. ‘There are two emarginations 
between the end of the radius and the end of digit 2, as in the last photograph and 
in MW. nodosa, and about six emarginations beyond, as in that species. The flukes 
appear more or less white below. 

The first California photograph also shows the peculiar outline of the inferior 
surface of the caudal pedunele characteristic of J. nodosa. 

A skeleton from Pacific County, Washington, was exhibited in the World’s 
Solumbian Exposition in 1893. This specimen, according to a label attached to it, 
stranded at Long Beach, Pacific County, Washington, July 9, 1892. The length 
was 474 feet and the girth 48 feet. The skeleton had the following vertebral for- 
mula: C. 7, D. 14, L.11,Ca.20 = 52. This same formula occurs in many specimens 
of MW. nodosa, except that the caudals are usually 21. Seven chevron bones were 
present, and three more were apparently wanting to complete the series. The axis 
presented a complete ring on the right side, formed by the union of the diapophyses. 
The ring on the left side was nearly complete. The ribs were rounded on the outer 
edge distally and thin and sharp on the inner edge. The centra of the sixth and 
seventh dorsals were malformed and anchylosed together inferiorly. 

There are in the National Museum several pieces of whalebone labelled as 
having been collected by Capt. Scammon on the Pacific coast. Two of these 
(No. 9791) were from a Humpback taken on the coast of California, November, 
1869. Their length, without the bristles, is 18} in., and the width at the base, 
5}in. The longest bristles measure 72 in. The blades are dull black, and the bristles 
also blackish at the base, changing to a dull faded brown toward the tip. Nos. 
12263 and 12264 were obtained by Capt. Scammon at San Luis Obispo, California. 
These pieces are larger and thinner than the preceding and have a dull whitish 
surface with a metallic iridescence. I think there is no doubt they have been 
altered in color by immersion in poisonous fluid to destroy vermin. The larger 
plate, without the bristles, is 26 in. long, and 104 in. wide at the base. 

Gray, in 1866, gave the name Megaptera kuriza to the Humpback included 
by Temminck in the “Fauna Japonica” under the name of Balena antarctica 
(53,131). This was based on a Japanese drawing, and not on a specimen, and 
therefore has no validity as a species. The drawing is inaccurate in many par- 
ticulars, but undoubtedly represents a Megaptera. So far as specific characters are 
concerned, it is not worthy of consideration. The matter is chiefly interesting as 
showing the occurrence of Megaptera on the coast of Japan. Of this Gervais, 
Mobius, and others have since given confirmation. 

Those authors who, like Van Beneden, regard all the Humpbacks as belong- 
ing to one species, naturally assign this whale to Megaptera longimana, or nodosa. 
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Flower (1885) prefaces his list of specimens of Megaptera in the British 
Museum, which include a skull and other bones from California, with the following 
remark; “It is uncertain whether all the following specimens of Megaptera should 
be referred to one species or to several. If more than one, their distinctive charac- 
ters have not been as yet clearly defined.” (46, 5.) 


BALHNOPTERA VELIFERA Cope. 1869. 


Cope had no specimens on which to base this species, and named it from 
Scammon’s description and sketches. (See p. 90.) The description is probably 
that given by Scammon in the article to which Cope’s systematic synopsis forms 
the introduction (83, 52-53, figs. 9-10). From this Cope extracted the following 
characters (83, 16): 


Color “shaded from the brown of the upper to the white of the lower 
surfaces.” 


Dorsal fin large; situated “at the commencement of the third fourth of the 
length from the head.” 

Baleen light lead-color, streaked with black, and its surface marked with 
transverse roughening. 


The species is divided into two forms, a northern one with a large dorsal fin, 
and a southern one with a “very small fin.” These forms, however, are not 
named, 


Scammon’s description is as follows: 


“One picked up by Capt. Poole, of the bark ‘Sarah Warren,’ of San Francisco 
affords us the following memoranda: Length sixty-five feet. Thickness of blubber 
seven to nine inches. Yield of oil seventy-five barrels. Color of blubber a clear 
white. Top of head quite as flat and straight as that of the Humpback. Baleen, 
the longest two feet four inches, greatest width thirteen inches, its color a light lead 
streaked with black, and its surface presents a ridgy appearance crosswise ; length 
of fringe to bone two to four inches, and in size this may be compared to a cambric 
needle. 

“ts side fins and flukes are in like proportion to the body as in the California 
Gray. Its throat and breast are marked with deep creases or folds, like the Hump- 
back. Color of back and sides black or blackish-brown ; belly a milky white. Its 
back fin is placed nearer to the caudal than the hump on the Humpback, and in 
shape approaches to a right-angled triangle, but rounded on the forward edge, curved 
on the opposite one, and the longest side joins the back in some individuals ; in 
others the anterior edge is the longest.” (83, 52.) 


Later in the same account Scammon states regarding one shot with a bomb- 
lance: “ We got quite a good look at the under side of the whale . . . and 
our observations agreed with those noted on board the ‘Sarah Warren’ in relation 
to color of belly and the creases on throat and breast. The under side of the fins 
_was white also.” 

Again he remarks : 
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“On the northern coast [of North America] the Finbacks, in many instances, 
have a much larger fin than those in warmer latitudes, and I am fully satisfied that 
these are a distinct species, confined to the northern waters. . . . Several [ Fin- 
backs] have been seen in May and June, on the coasts of California and Oregon, 
and in Fuca Strait in June and July of the present year [1868 ?]; these observations 
satisfy me that the dorsal fin of this, the northern species referred to, is strikingly 
larger than in the more southern Finbacks. 

“ Appended is a sketch of one individual of several seen in Queen Charlotte 
Sound in February, 1865, which is a fair representation of them all. Those I have 
noticed about Fuca Strait seem to have the back fin modified in size between the 
extremely small [one| found on [the coast of] Lower California and the one here 
represented.” 


The figures (Nos. 9 and 10) accompanying the article are quite crude, and, while 
they represent a Finback whale fairly well, are unreliable for critical comparisons. 
For example, in figure 9, which represents the B. velifera of the coast of California, 
the height of the dorsal fin is about 7 % of the total length. If this were correct, it 
would indicate a species with an enormous fin as compared with 5. physalus of the 
North Atlantic, in which the height of the dorsal averages 2.3 % of the total length. 

In fig. 10, which represents the northern form of B. velifera, the dorsal is given 
the increased proportion of about 83 % of the total length. 

In these figures, furthermore, the shape of the pectoral fins, flukes, and “small” 
(or caudal) peduncle is unnatural, judging from photographs taken from fresh 
specimens of Atlantic Finbacks. 

We hear no more of these Pacific Finbacks until Scammon published his great 
work on the Marine Mammals of the Northwestern Coast, in 1874. In this the de- 
scription of 1869 is repeated with practically no alteration, but with the addition of 
measurements of “a Lalenoptera which came on shore near the outer heads of the 
Golden Gate” (82, 34). Unfortunately these measurements are of very little im- 
portance, except that the total length—60 feet—is given. Reduced to percentages 
of the total length, Scammon’s measurements, compared with the averages for 
Newfoundland specimens of 2. physalus, are as follows': 


BALZENOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.) AND B. VELIFERA COPE. 








Measurement. Newfoundland. California. Bering Id. 
Motal lengthwesssqae see eet [average] 60 ft. 51.69 ft. 
% % & 

SMOUtitOMEY Cay. ele oe ere eterna ein 20.4 20.8 Pos} 
me et blowholese. see craeterrencette 18.3 Thies 22.9 
= post. *baseof dorsaly ine. 77.0 72.0 
Fleichtiofitdorsalevs-..tepatrer rennet: 2.4 fer 2.7 
Breadthiof dlulkcesy oe yer v-teereretteroiere ye 22.4 23.3 aries 
Notch of flukes to vent. -. .i.12- 521 < 28.0 B25 30.3 








‘ Dr. L. Stejneger’s measurements of a Finback found on Bering Id. are also included here for 
convenience. Further reference to them will be made later. 
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The agreement in two of the measurements is close, but the distance from the 
flukes to the vent is larger in Scammon’s specimen. This may be a real difference, 
or may be due to measuring around the curve of the lower border of the caudal 
peduncle. 

In connection with the text are given an outline figure of the northern Finback 
and a shaded figure of the southern form. The latter, with those of other species 
in the same work, are among the most beautiful delineations of whales that have 
ever been published, and there is no doubt of their general accuracy, though they 
would admit of some correction in details. 

In the outline figure above mentioned, the dorsal fin is still represented as 
having a height of nearly 8 % of the total length, which must be regarded as an 
exaggeration. In the shaded figure of the southern Finback, the height of the dorsal 
fin is reduced to about 3 %, which is probably closer to the truth. On account of 
the discrepancies in these sketches and drawings, though produced by so competent 
an observer as Scammon, they can hardly be used in critical comparisons of species. 
Indeed, they can only serve to give us an approximate idea of the type of Finback 
Scammon had under observation. This is all the sketches profess to do. 

Putting together the information to be derived from the descriptions and 
figures of 1869 and 1874, we determine that the species of Finback which Cope 
called B. velifera, is 60 to 65 feet long, black or blackish-brown on the back and 
sides, white on the belly and under side of the flippers; the dorsal fin falcate, 
moderately large, and situated at a point more than two thirds the distance from 
the end of the snout to the notch of the flukes; the whalebone short (longest 2 
ft. 4 in.), light lead color, streaked with black, with bristles 2 to 4 inches long and 
thick as a “cambric needle”; flippers about 15.5 % of the total length, flukes about 
23.3 % to 23.8 %. 

If all these characters were to be considered as reliable, we might conclude that 
B. velifera represented a species intermediate between B. physalus and B. musculus 
of the North Atlantic. The moderate size, the white belly, the streaked whalebone, 
and anterior portion of the dorsal fin correspond with B. physalus; the large 
pectorals and broad flukes ally it to B. musculus. As, however, the sketches show 
discrepancies, the descriptions and measurements are meagre and more or less indefi- 
nite, nothing whatever is recorded regarding the skeleton, and there is no type- 
specimen, it is necessary to hold that the species was not completely characterized 
by Scammon and Cope, and that its real characters and affinities still remain to be 
elucidated. We may properly consider that what Scammon had in mind under the 
name of “the Finback,” was the common moderate-sized Finback of the Pacific coast 
of the United States, and, if there are more than one, that which corresponds most 
closely to the B. physalus of the North Atlantic. 

No material which passed through Seammon’s hands, and which may be con- 
sidered to represent B. velifera, is in the National Museum, except two pieces 
of whalebone, Nos. 13981 and 13982 U.S. N. M. These, according to the record, 
were obtained by Capt. Scammon near Tres Marias Ids., Mexico, in 1873. They 
are entered as “baleen of humpback whale.” This is rather unfortunate as it 
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throws doubt on their authenticity, since they plainly belong to Balenoptera and 
not to Megaptera. Wowever, the error is probably a clerical one. 

The two pieces are thin and have the surface roughened by longitudinal and 
transverse raised lines. One piece (No. 13981) has a length of 23 in., and a breadth 
at the base of about 8.5 in. The second piece (No. 13982) is 28 in. long, with a 
breadth of 9.5 in. at the base. The former has two light-colored, translucent 
longitudinal bands, about } in. wide, near the outer margin. 

As no other material, representing this species, w hich passed through Scam- 
mon’s hands, is now iccessi ble I have endeavored to find out what the “ Comtnon 
Finback ” of the Pacific coast really is from other sources. The material at com- 
mand is meagre and consists only of (1) a skeleton formerly owned by Cope and 
now in the museum of the Wistar Institute, Philadelphia (see pl. 6, fig. 4; pl. 28, 
figs. 5, 6); (2) measurements of a specimen captured off San Clemente Id., Cal., in 
1895, and exhibited in Celoron, New York, in 1896.1 

The Wistar Institute skeleton is that of an adult animal, which, according to 
a record on a piece of paper found in the box which contained the skeleton, was 68 
ft. long. The mounted skeleton is 62 ft. 10 in. long. It is a very fine and practi- 
cally perfect specimen. The whalebone is slate-colored, streaked longitudinally 
with whitish, and the right anterior 6 or 8 inches all white. This is characteristic 
of B. physalus. The vertebral formula is as follows: C. 7; D. 15; L. 15, Ca. 23 
+ = 60 +. The last caudal is about the size of an apple. There are fifteen 
chevron bones. The following measurements were taken with the aid of Dr. Green- 
man, to whom my best thanks are due: 


SKELETON (MOUNTED) FROM WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA IN THE WISTAR INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 
(BELONGED TO COPE.) 


Motalilenothrofiskeletons moumtedpy-merriy acres ores meri entrees 62 ft. ro in 
Length of skull, straight, without premaxille............... are ioe BLS Oo mee 
Breadth 2) 7 See oreatesty. crs mm syste sn et seces le oe tae een aT ae Tate AOE 
Bengthjof rostrum: withoutipremaxilless cn 2 seca ibis ein to “ 6} “ 
Breadth “ s atid Clerc ace oe, Woke ae iaa sh tose nae tn nce 3 bee 
mengthiofimeandiblesstraighteansemeastsci ea eet iceis se oie orice ona Us yh, ale 
a oe x CURVES ic cies evaded acess Cates oi sand Sie bya ey Tue eee TO ben tS 
Breadthrofvonbityleasts. 2 1)iome ersten a seerses casi aere eieucl ie fored oi ee eTe e 10f “ 
? COS PG BREALESE Unione tereetamee aot any ec shes wont ere eee 20) 
Breadth of scapularis sccyersaaiscertee cremate ia nee ates ce ees aa eS? 22a 
Heighte o * C6oe) aeee a eava here tae Mapa eagle aes arc ee are ee Aa Mh 
Wen gth ofiradiuse. song eats sivaen crinetemmr eine basse teeois ane ete ne Ssiersnotels oe enrents BeOS: 
pre iain: TE ASt sxe seh rae enon aPrcicnth.. ass ears Siteese rn rca eon eyo CPN ieee 2 Ok, a 
Th OSS py OES OG POALES Eire merce Mo neue aoa chee ecue chore ont Re ee Bie oe Tar aay 
Breadth of axis. sa wiol fe Repro Mauey STeira over Sh aEsy Lote skye): ca seetell aor stom eRORe = 
Depth of raandibles at fiddle safe ltey ab cateroh oben TOs Bastard Giese anévote niches aaa Ne eran Tees ee 
Length of acromion\of scapullayoreatesturmemen aces se a eet ene e ene TA 
> &S Coron Olds she «acsines gate Rao ec el ee Sie taye 63“ 


* For these measurements I am indebted to Prof. H. L. Osborn, St. Paul, Minn. 
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In the following table the measurements of the skull are reduced to percentages 
of its total length and compared with the average measurements of American 


B. physalus already given (p. 188): 


BALASNOPTERA PHYSALUS AND B. VELIFERA ? SKULL. 











East Coast California 

Measurement: B. physalus. skull. 

Total length of skull....... REE ey a CoN Te as EE NPS Ta 100 % 100 % 
h % 

(Greatest brea dither sissies cise lc aud chs, $:2/ sv0h.600, 0 oheteaars oie eietedhcls 47.1 48.0 
Breadthvoforbital border of frontal... 26... 66. ce eee cece ee 10.6 | 10.3 
Meme Geo tien Strliin memereietoeteteleleyefole ool cien sie ieisccls sicko sc ieievelcions ee) ohegs 67.2 69.1 
Breadthvofunostrumvat mid@les0. 2 sea. see ore cee Secs cee en ae 19.6 21.4 
imencthot mandiblein’ straight line)... 3... wees eee cece 93-9 94.8 
Wepthwormandiblecatithe middle... 2. cs .ecsce use eeu wciee 6.7 7.0 





The correspondence in proportions between the East and West Coast skulls is 
close, except that the California skull has a somewhat longer and broader beak than 
the average East Coast specimen. In these respects it is, however, below the maxi- 
mum of B. physalus, as will be seen by consulting the table on p. 183. 

It should be stated also that as the premaxille were not in place in the Cali- 





Fic. 94. E Fic. 95. Fic. 96. 


BALAHNOPTERA VELIFERA COPE? CALIFORNIA. 


Fic. 94.—SKULL. FIG. 95.—CERVICAL AND DorsAL VERTEBR&. FIG. 96.—LUMBAR VERTEBR#. FROM 
BELOW. (WISTAR INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA.) 


fornia skull when measured, an allowance had to be made for their extension beyond 
the maxille. This amount (74 in.) may have been a trifle too great. 
By reference to the measurements of Atlantic skeletons of B. physalus given 
on page 144, it will be found that the average breadth of the scapula is 26.4 % of 
the length of the skull, while in the California skeleton it is 26.0 %; the average 
depth of the scapula in the Atlantic skeletons is 15.9% and in the California specimen 
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16.1% The length of the radius shows an equally close agreement—17.3 % in the 
Atlantie specimens, 17.5 % in the California skeleton, 

All the bones of the California skeleton are rugged and massive, and there 
can be no doubt that it represents the adult state. The bony rings formed by the 
lateral processes of the axis are very broad; its neural arch and spine are low, but 
thick and quadrate in form. The neural spines of the cervicals and the first two 
dorsals are low and triangular, but farther back increase rapidly in size and become 
broad, high, and quadrate. The first four pairs of ribs are furnished with capitular 
processes, of which those of the second and third pairs are longest. The penulti- 
mate pair of ribs is shorter than the last pair, and both are much straighter than 
the preceding pairs. The first rib is short and flat, and broad at the free end. 

The form of the sternum (see text fig. 82), though resembling in a general way 
that of adults of B. physalus, does not correspond exactly to the sternum of any 
specimen of that species thus far figured, as will be seen by consulting the figures 
on pages 140, 141. The anterior portion is broadly pentagonal, with an emar- 
ginate anterior border and a central vacuity. Attached posteriorly is a narrow 
segment, which near the middle of its length diminishes again in width rather 
abruptly. 

The scapula has the outline characteristic of 5. physalus, the superior margin 
quite straight, but bent down sharply behind, while the anterior margin makes an 
angle of about 45° with the plane of the 
edges of the glenoid fossa. The acromion is 
large and club-shaped (see text fig. 97; also 
pl: 7, fig. 3). 

This skeleton is more noticeable for its 
agreement with 5. physalus than for any 
distinguishing characters. The shape of the 
sternum, on the whole, presents the greatest 
difference, and in a part which varies so 
much as this the importance of this differ- 
ence cannot be strongly insisted upon. 

The measurements of the San Clemente Id. specimen, given below, are not as 
trustworthy as could be wished for, since it appears probable that the fins and 
other parts were more or less distorted by drying and other post-mortem changes. 

They are as follows: 
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FIG. 97. 
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Professor Osborn states that the whale, as preserved, was black, and quotes 
Capt. J. H. Hoe, who captured the specimen, to the effect that “the whalebone 
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was white in front and across the throat, with a white fringe on the entire roof of 
the mouth—the rest was jet black.” This last statement would indicate that the 
whale was allied to B. borealis, but coming to me at second-hand, I do not know 
how much reliance to place upon it. Reducing the measurements above given to 
percentages of the distance from the notch of the flukes to the posterior margin of 
the dorsal fin, which seems likely to be the most reliable measurement, we have 
the following as compared with the Newfoundland specimen of B. physalus No. 7 
which was of about equal size: 


3 


Newfoundland San Clemente 


specimen. Id. specimen. 
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The approximation shown is interesting, but it is neither sufficiently close 
nor sufficiently remote to justify any positive assertions in the case. 

It remains to mention the specimen examined by Dr. L. Stejneger on Bering 
Id. in 1882, which may be supposed to represent 5. velifera. It was not a fresh 
specimen, having lain on the beach for a long time prior to Dr. Stejneger’s visit. His 
description and measurements are given in the Proceedings of the National Museum 
(85, 74, 75). In a general way they agree with B. physalus, but the head is pro- 
portionately much shorter, and the dorsal fin farther forward (see p. 117). Dr. 
Stejneger remarks incidentally that the height of the dorsal fin was about 5 the 
total length, which latter was 64 times the length of the pectorals. This would 
make the dorsal a little higher and the pectorals much longer than in B. physalus. 
In these respects there is an approach to the proportions of the San Clemente Id. 
specimen given above and to the proportions casually mentioned by Scammon, and 
it is possible that B. vclifera is characterized by larger fins than B. physalus. A 
rigid comparison of measurements, however, is not feasible." 

Dr. Stejneger brought back three pieces of the whalebone of the Bering Id. 
specimen (14504 U.S. N. M.; original No. 1629). These are yellowish-white and 
grayish, and striped precisely as in B. physalus, from which they present no 
tangible differences. The three pieces are of the following dimensions respectively : 
(a) length, without bristles, 28 in., width at base 84 in.; (4) length 24 in., width 
‘TL in, (probably much wider originally) ; (¢) length 17 in., width 6 in. The smallest 
piece is almost entirely translucent yellowish-white, with but two prominent dark 
stripes, while the largest piece is nearly all dark and opaque in the deeper layers, 
though in part superficially overlaid with translucent light-colored layers. 

In spite of various apparent deviations, I am of the opinion that the evidence 


'For example, Dr. Stejneger states, as just mentioned, that the height of the dorsal fin was 

’ 2 sas 2 ; Ee * ° 
about 3/5 the total length. In the table of measurements, however, the total length is given as 
51.69 ft., while the height of the dorsal is 1.37 ft. or about yy. 
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above given indicates that 5. velifera does not differ at all from B. physalus, or in 
other words is identical with that species, except perhaps in the greater length of 
the pectorals. Even this difference is of doubtful validity as the remainder of the 
skeleton appears to coincide with 5. physalus. 

Much more material from the West Coast must be examined before the ques- 
tion can be settled. 

Speaking of Scammon’s work, Van Beneden remarks in 1889 : “The Balenop- 
tera musculus [= B. physalus (l.)| bears the name therein of Balenoptera 
velifera” (7, 155). He had probably never seen any specimens, however, and his 
opinion is no doubt based on the descriptions of Cope, Dall, and Scammon. 


BAL&NOPTERA SULFUREUS (Cope). 


This species was described by Cope in 1869 from data furnished by Scammon 
(see p. 90). His brief account was as follows: 


“ Sibbaldius sulfureus Cope. 

“The Sulphur-Bottom of the North West Coast. 

“This immense whale is as yet too insufficiently known to be distinguished as 
fully as desirable, but the marked peculiarity of coloration separates it from the 
only species with which a comparison is necessary—the S. borealis or gigas of the 
North Atlantic. Capt. Scammon describes it to be a gray or brown above, paler 
than on the Lalenoptera velifera, and beneath, a sulphur yellow. Length from 
seventy to ninety feet. The colors of the S. borealis are described as polished 
black above, milky white beneath, by Dubar” (83, 20). 


The characters given by Cope were undoubtedly drawn from the account 
given by Scammon in the latter part of the same article (83,51). In this account 
the following points were mentioned regarding the species : 


It is the largest whale on the coast of California. 

Length approximately 70 to 90 feet. 

Body more slender than in the California Gray whale. 

Pectorals and flukes of the same proportions as in “the Finback” and the 
Gray whale. 

Color on the back and sides somewhat lighter than in “the Finback,” beneath 
of a yellowish cast, or sulphur color. 

Dorsal fin much smaller than in “the Finback,” and a little nearer the flukes. 

Head, throat, and whalebone in shape like those of “the Finback.” 

Occurs at all seasons on the coast of California. 

A specimen captured off St. Bartolme Bay in 1857 by the bark Lagrange, 
was 85 feet in length and yielded about 90 barrels of oil. 


In 1870, in his article on Megaptera bellicosa, Prof. Cope added a description 
of the whalebone of the species, four laminse of which had been sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution by Capt. Scammon. He summarizes the characters of the species 
as follows (29, 108) : 
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“ Dorsal fin small, conic, situated on the posterior fourth of the back. Form 
slender ; length 70 to 90 feet. Color, above, gray or brown ; below, sulphur yellow.” 


The whalebone is described as follows : 


“Baleen black everywhere. Bristles intermediate in size between those of 
Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope (finer), and Megaptera osphyia (coarser), in 6 or 8 rows, 
and 7 or 8 inches in length. Length of plate, without bristles, 2 ft. 8 inches; 
width of base 18 inches. amine with weak transverse rugosities” (29, 108). 


In the Marine Mammals, Scammon did not add any information of importance, 
but changed the estimate of length from 70-90 ft. to 60-100 ft. He also in- 
cludes the following data, furnished by Capt. Roys of the bark Jceland, of a Sulphur- 
bottom, presumably this species, taken by him at some locality not stated : 


NG rut Meeroesraperesesstsecleysteietoteyeticter cicesvopotat favatsystorci stay emietot te cieheteteters 95 ft. 
(et re eee ayenaterct teysi's eves: stave state’ kateh sieve. aeays.evepe onspar te he telerei oes 39 ~ 
IFEMO EDO LJ aW DOME Havetste >. <= c/suscreleisters/ sieve areas clot aieretersiersecle Zils 
Won testawinal ed OMem ateyersis ecarsteroiepeteuerc che Sisto enabe (oleate eetotele Aan 
Wiel drotiwhalebonemejsicmiccr ya ice sa steel etree eee eee 800 lbs. 
Wave lB ote Ol era. rere Neacvetrs eieisiek teas steer eevee sie ferciie tere eeicte tro bbls. 


From these several records, it is evident that B. su/fureus is a species allied 
to the B. musculus of the Atlantic. If there is any real basis for separation, it 
would appear to be in the color of the body, and possibly in the greater length of 
the whalebone. The latter is given as 4 feet in Capt. Roys’s 95 ft. Pacific speci- 
men, while the longest Newfoundland whalebone I could find was but 32 inches 
long, and the average only 24.7 in. It is possible of course that in the case of the 
Pacific specimen the bristles were included. As these are 1 ft. to 18 in. long they 
would make up a total length of 4 ft. or more. The total length of 95 feet is in 
excess of the largest reliable measurement for B. musculus, namely, 88 ft. 6 in., 
but taken alone this fact can not be given much weight. 

Scammon published two figures of . sul/fureus, one a crude outline, in the 
article edited by Cope (83, fig. 11), and the other in the Marine Mammals (82, pl. 
13). The latter is a finely shaded figure, beautifully proportioned. If it is accu- 
rate, B. sulfureus, we must believe, is quite different from B. musculus in color 
and proportions. The pectoral fin js represented as very broad and blunt, with an 
irregular anterior margin. The dorsal is very much reclined. The color is repre- 
sented as very dark or black on the back, and white or very light on the entire 
lower half of the body, with a quite sharp demarkation from the dark color of the 
back. The anterior margin of the pectoral isdark. The pectoral folds are narrow 
at the posterior end and broad at the anterior end, and reach up very close to the 
margin of the lower lip in an absolutely regular succession. The caudal peduncle is 
very narrow at the insertion of the flukes. 

In these particulars the figure is quite unlike B. musculus. The coloration, as 
represented, is more like that of B. physalus. The arrangement of the folds and 
the shape of the caudal peduncle are unlike any Finback whale with which I am 
acquainted. Unfortunately, the figure, like all the others in the book, appears to 
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have been “improved” by the lithographers. Scammon’s rough outline figure does 
not help to understand the more elaborate one. While in general it resembles B. 
musculus, the folds, ete. are laid on in a very indifferent manner, so that exact 
comparisons are out of the question, 

It is to be remarked that Scammon states that the color of the under surfaces 
of the body is “of a yellowish cast, or sulphur color.” The Newfoundland Sulphur- 
bottoms which I examined were not of this color, though certain individuals, both 
of this species and of the common Finback, were more or less tinged with yellowish. 
This tinge was, however, purely an external manifestation, due either to an oily 
exudation from the skin, or to slime in the water or the oily matter in the food. 
The oily coating could be readily rubbed off, when the skin was seen to be gray. 
If the Pacific coast Sulphurbottoms are really furnished with a yellow pigment 
under the epidermis, this constitutes a difference from their Atlantic ally. I can 
not help feeling that the name Sulphurbottom had something to do with the 
assertion that the under surfaces of the body were sulphur color. 

If Scammon really had an opportunity to see a specimen of B. sulfureus close 
at hand, it is very remarkable that he did not comment on the extraordinary mottled 
coloration, if the species is at all like 4. musculus in that regard. We must believe, 
either that he never saw a specimen, or that the species is very differently colored 
from 2B. musculus, and therefore quite distinct. Considering that the whalebone is 
precisely like that of B. musculus in color and form, and that Scammon does not 
anywhere state definitely that he examined fresh specimens of the animal, the 
probabilities are in favor of a similarity rather than a diversity of color. 

The whalebone which Prof. Cope mentions as having been received by the 
Smithsonian Institution from Capt. Scammon is not now to be found. There are, 
however, in the National Museum two pieces (Nos. 18984-5 U. 8. N. M.) labelled 
as having been obtained by Capt. Scammon at Monterey, Cal., in 1878, and 8 pieces 
(No. 72692 U.S. N. M., Eth.) obtained from the Makah Indians, Neah Bay, Wash- 
ington. These are all very thick and heavy, and entirely black, both blade and 
bristles. Of Capt. Scammon’s specimens one, No. 13984, is 284 in. long; the other, 
No. 13985, 274 in. long. The longest of the Neah Bay pieces, No. 72692, is 30 in. 
long. The inner edges are broken and the width at the base in the original state 
cannot be given. There is no appreciable difference between this whalebone and 
that of the Sulphurbottoms taken at Newfoundland. 

Since nothing is known of the osteology of this species and the present material 
is so scant, the questions concerning its identity can not now be satisfactorily 
determined. 

Regarding this species Van Beneden wrote in 1889 (7, 259): “The American 
and English whalers often speak of a Balenoptera under the name of Sulphurbottom. 
. . . We have many reasons to believe that this Sulphurbottom is also a synonym 
of B. Sibbaldii [= B. musculus L. |. That which confirms us in this identification 
is the examination which we have had occasion to make at Vienna, of some baleen 
designated by this name by Capt. Charles Scammon and which Prof. Steindachner 
had himself brought from San Francisco.” 
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Pechuel (73, p. 1188, fig. A. 6) has a figure to which he gives the name Sid- 
baldius sulfureus, but it does not appear to have been based on the examination of 
specimens. He remarks: 


“T saw it singly or in pairs in the Pacific Ocean near the coast from Chili to 
California, but it is found also in the North Atlantic Ocean. The whalers are 
accustomed to hunt it under favorable conditions, but only a few proportionately 
are killed. We often gave chase to it but without any result, as the animals were 
too quick and too active.” 


RHACHTIANECTES GLAUCUS Co} ye, 


The California Gray whale, Grayback, or Devilfish, though known to whalers 
for a considerable time, was first introduced to science by Cope in 1868, under the 
name of Agaphelus glaucus, on the basis of a set of whalebone in the museum of the 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. (See p. 80.) Later in the same year he described 
the exterior of the animal and the skull and other parts of the skeleton from notes 
furnished by Mr. W. H. Dall. The genus Rhachianectes was established in 1869, 
with the following exceedingly brief diagnosis : 


Rhachianectes Cope. 


“This genus is now first characterized. Its only known species I originally 
united with Agaphelus Cope, but the form of the scapula is so different that it must 
be distinguished. While that of Agaphelus is identical with that of Balenoptera, it 
is in the present genus like that of Balena” (83, 15). 


Cope’s second article, published in 1868 (26, 226), contains Mr. W. H. Dall’s 
notes on two specimens observed at Monterey, California. The following external 
characters are given: 


No. 2.—“The lower jaw is 4 inches longer than the upper ; the blow-holes 
are entirely concealed by 4 dermal plice. . . . On the vertebral line, for 14 feet from 
the caudal flukes, is a series of 18 ridges, like the teeth of a saw, which are altogether 
dermal in their character. On each side of sulcus penis a mammary suleus a 
few inches shorter. Color above and below, black, with a gray bloom like a plum.” 


Cope remarks : 


“Two rough outlines accompany Capt. Dall’s notes. Both represent the pec- 
toral fin as rather elongate, not pointed, but rather broad at the extremity. A third 
sketch represents the inferior view, and in it we see two lines for grooves, one on 
each side of the median gular line. Phis feature, if existing, is interesting, as 
indicating a tendency to the plicw of the finback whales. 
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The whalebone of specimen No. 1 is described as “ light yellow.” 
In Scammon’s article, published in 1869, is a more extensive description of the 
external characters, as follows: 


“The California Gray is unlike other species of Balena in its color, being of a 
mottled gray ; some individuals, however, of both male and female, are nearly black. 
The jaw is curved downward from near the spoutholes to the ‘nib end,’ or snout, 
and is not so wide as that of the other species in proportion to the size of body. 
The length of the female is from 40 to 44 feet,’ the fully grown varying but little in 
size; its greatest circumference 28 to 30 feet, its ‘flukes’ 80 inches in depth and 10 
feet broad. It has no dorsal fin. Its pectorals are 64 feet in length, and 24 feet in 
width, tapering from near the middle toward the end, which is quite pointed” It 
has a succession of ridges, crosswise along the back, from opposite the vent to the 
flukes. 

“The coating of fat, or blubber, is 6 to 10 inches in thickness, and of a reddish 
cast. The average yield of oil of the female is 40 barrels. The whalebone, or 
‘baleen,’ of which the longest is 14 to 16 inches, is of a light brown color, the grain 
very coarse; the hair or fringe on the bone, likewise, is much coarser and not so 
even as that of the Right whale or Humpback. 

“The male may average 35 feet in length, but varies more in size than the 
female, and the average quantity of oil it produces may be reckoned at 25 barrels.” 
(83, 40-41.) 


This description was accompanied by two crude figures of the exterior, repre- 
senting the animal as black, with nearly regular blotches of gray all over the body, 
without a dorsal fin or furrows on the throat, and with the dorsal line near 
the flukes broken by a series of rounded sinuosities. 

The species was figured again by Scammon in his Marine Mammals, in 
1874. Here it appears as gray, with a large amount of white irregularly scattered 
over the superior surfaces, as if snow had fallen on it. One short furrow is showr 
on the lower jaw and the dorsal outline is somewhat irregular. 

The description which accompanies this figure contains the following charac- 
ters, not given in the earlier one : “ Under the throat are two longitudinal folds, which 
are about 15 inches apart and 6 feet in length. The eye, the ball of which is at 
least 4 inches in diameter, is situated about 5 inches above and 6 inches behind 
the angle of the mouth. The ear, which appears externally like a mere slit in the 
skin, 24 inches in length, is about 18 inches behind the eye, and a little above it.” 
(82, 20.) 

Dall’s and Scammon’s descriptions agree well together, except that according 


1 6 


Forty-four feet, however, would be regarded as large, although some individuals have been 
taken that were much larger, and yielding sixty or seventy barrels of oil.” (Note by Scammon.) 

* “The size of flukes and fins usually varies but little in proportion to the whole.” (Note by 
Scammon.) 
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to the former the baleen is “light yellow,” while Scammon gives the color as 
“light brown.” Van Beneden states that the baleen in the Vienna museum is pale 
in color like that of B. acuto-rostrata. Dall’s sketch, according to Cope, showed 
the pectoral rounded at the tip, while Scammon states that it is pointed. Pechuel 
(73, 1186) described the color of this whale as variegated gray,—remarking that 
“many are entirely blotched; individuals entirely dark-colored are rarely seen.” 
Pechuel’s figure is very different from Scammon’s, having a much rounder and 
thicker head, and no irregularities on the median line of the back, and no furrows 
on the throat. It is rather a crude figure, though interesting in many particulars. 

Townsend’s figure of a fcetal specimen 17 ft. long, published in 1886 (90) 
shows a distinct crest on the back, extending from the flukes nearly half-way to 
the head. The free margin is irregular in outline. Townsend remarks regarding 
it: “The young Rhachianectes just before birth has a narrow, irregular longitudi- 
nal ridge along the posterior part of the back, which I did not observe in the 
adult. It extends from about opposite the vent to the flukes and is interrupted in 
many places. This ridge probably corresponds to the series of transverse ridges 
along the back of the adult as described by Scammon.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the ridge was not seen in the adult. It is 
interesting to note that the Japanese, who appear to know this whale under the 
name of Kokujira, recognize two forms, one of which has the crenate ridge on the 
back, while the other has not.’ Scammon’s statement that the ridges are trans- 
verse is extremely interesting, and this character deserves further investigation, as it 
is quite unlike anything found in other whales. 

The two characteristic throat furrows are shown in Townsend’s figure. 


SIZE. 


Dall calculated the length of the two specimens examined by him at Monterey at 
51 ft. and 48 ft. respectively; the latter a male. Scammon gave the length of the 
females as from 40 to 44 ft., but remarked that the latter would be considered large ; 
for the males he places the average at 35 ft., but states that they vary more in size 
than the females. In 1873, he gave measurements of a male 42 ft. long and stated 
that four other individuals were measured, ranging from 35 to 40 ft. A young 
male measured by Pechuel was 32 ft. long. Townsend in 1886 (90) published, as 
already mentioned, a figure of a foetal specimen 17 ft. long, from a female “nearly 
40 feet long.” It would seem that one or the other of these measurements must be 
incorrect. The dimensions of different specimens are given by Scammon, Dall, and 


Pechuel, as follows: 


1 See Mostus, Ueber den Fang und die Verwerthung der Walfische in Japan. Betlage su den 
Mitth. Sekt. Kiisten- und Hochsee-Fischerei, No. 7, July, 1894. 
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RHACHIANECTES GLAUCUS COPE. CALIFORNIA. 
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These measurements are so little in accord that new observations are very 
much to be desired. 
WHALEBONE. 


The larger portion of the whalebone of one side of the mouth, from a speci- 
men taken at San Luis Obispo, Cal. (No. 23306, U.S. N. M.) was sent to the National 
Museum by Mr. C. H. Townsend. This whalebone is entirely yellowish-white, 
both blades and bristles, except at one end of the series. Here for a distance of 
about 8 inches the blades and bristles are dull chocolate-brown. 'The end-blades 
are entirely brown, the next have some white on the inner side, then follow a 
number brown on the outer edge only, and finally all white, ike the majority of 
the series. The blades are very thick on the outer margin, with a rounded edge. 
The largest plates measure 18 in. in length without the bristles, and 6 in. at the 
base. The longest bristles measure 9} in., and were perhaps originally a little 
longer. 

OSTEOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


The skeleton of hachianectes has been described in more or less detail by 
Dall (26, 226-227), Van Beneden (6), Malm (67) and Beddard (2, 168). 
There is a skull in the National Museum (No. 18803) which Mr. Dall obtained 


‘From end of mandible. * From length of mouth. * From chin to eye. 
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at Monterey, Cal., and which belongs to one of the specimens described in 1868 
(26, 226, 227); the British Museum contains a skeleton; and there is a skull in 
the museum of the California Academy of Sciences. 

The vertebral formula in the British Museum skeleton, according to Beddard, 
is C. 7, D. 14, L. 14, Ca. 21 = 56. Dall’s Monterey specimen No. 1 had the fol- 
lowing: C. 7, D. 18, L. and Ca. 28 plus those concealed in the flukes. 


SKULL. 


The peculiarities of the skull can be best understood from the figures on pl. 47, 
which represent the Monterey specimen in the National Museum. This same skull 
was figured by Van Beneden in 1877 (6, 96), from photographs furnished him by 
the Museum. Most striking are the rugosities of the occipital, the large size of 
the nasals, the shortness of the nasal portion of the intermaxille, and their great 
depth anteriorly, the overlapping of the orbital process of the frontal by the proxi- 
mal portion of the maxilla, and the strong tubercle on the posterior margin of the 
former. All these characters are seen equally as well developed in the skulls 
figured by Malm (67) as in the Monterey specimen. 

These and many other characters stamp it as a very distinct form, approaching 
closely neither Ba/ena nor Balenoptera. 

The following measurements are from the Monterey skull in the National Mu- 
seum, and the data given by Malm (67, 17-87). I am not positive that I have 
interpreted all of Malm’s measurements correctly. 


RHACHIANECTES GLAUCUS COPE. SKULL. 
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1 Straight. Around the curves = 866 mm. * The exposed portion. 
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VERTEBR. 


Of the vertebr, Beddard remarks (2, 168): “The atlas was missing; the 
remaining [cervical | vertebrze are quite independent of each other as in the Rorquals ; 
and they have the wide lateral foramina formed by the transverse processes, which 
is so conspicuous a feature of those vertebrae in Balenoptera and Megaptera.” 
Further than this the vertebrae have not been described. 


STERNUM AND LIMBS. 


The sternum is described by Beddard as “cross-shaped, but the arms of the 
cross very short, and the posterior termination almost a fine point.” 

According to Dall’s notes, the scapula was in “breadth and height not very 
different, with a short, broad coronoid process, its head opposite first mb. Ap- 
parently only 4 fingers, of which the second is the longest.” 

Van Beneden remarked regarding this species in 1875: “It appears to us 
demonstrated and confirmed to-day . . . that the Devilfish of the American 
whalers is allied to the true whales by the absence of folds on the throat and of a 
dorsal fin, and by the presence of cirripeds and Cyami on the skin; and that it is 
allied to the Finbacks by the shortness of the baleen and the shape of the ros- 
trum.” “It is neither a Balena, a Balenoptera, nor a Megaptera” (5, 36, 37). 


BAL®NOPTERA DAVIDSONI Scammon. 


A nominal species which requires comparison with 2. acuto-rostrata is the B. 
davidsoni of Scammon, described in 1872 (81). Seammon described this species 
again and figured it in his Marine Mammals (82, 49-51), and Mr. W. H. Dall 
noted it in the appendix to this work, and gave measurements of a skull in the 
museum of the California Academy of Sciences. Scammon’s revised description is 
substantially the same as the original one. A comparison of this description with 
Sars’s diagnosis and figure of B. acuto-rostrata indicates a close similarity. 

Scammon states, however, that in his species the white marking of the 
pectoral is near the base. This is hardly true of 2B. acuto-rostrata, in which it 
may be said to be near the middle. Scammon’s figure corresponds with his descrip- 
tion in this particular, and shows the white band as very narrow, while in B. acuto- 
rostrata it oecupies from one third to one half of the surface of the pectoral. If this 
distinction were constant it would, of course, have a certain importance. Unfortu- 
nately Seammon’s description is not explicit on this point and his figure cannot be 
relied upon in detail. For example, the shape of the head is entirely unlike any Fin- 
back, and the lower lip is similarly incorrect. The same is true of the caudal region, 
the dorsal fin, and the flukes. If these characters were really as represented in 
the figure, it would be necessary to remove the species from the genus LBalenoptera. 

The skull, however (of which more will be said later), is indistinguishable 
generically, if not specifically, from . acuto-rostrata. Nearly all the figures of 
whales in Scammon’s work were evidently “improved” by the lithographers, with 
the result that they must be regarded as to a certain extent diagrammatic. 
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Scammon’s measurements of 2B. davidsoni, show a very close agreement with those 
of Sir Wm.Turner’s specimen from Granton, Scotland, except in the position of the dor- 
sal fin. In Scammon’s specimen the distance from the tip of the snout to the posterior 
margin of the dorsal fin is 66.6 % of the total length, while in the Granton specimen it 
is 70%, and in other European specimens, from 71% to 74%. This difference would 
be of importance if substantiated, but a study of Scammon’s measurements shows 
that it is due to an error. He states that the genital opening is slightly behind the 
anterior edge of the dorsal fin, We may presume, therefore, that the latter is about 
6 in. in advance of the former, which is 9 ft. 6 in. from the notch of the flukes, or 17 
ft. 6 in. from the tip of the snout. The anterior edge of the dorsal fin is, therefore, 
17 feet from the tip of the snout, and as its base is 2 ft. 4 in. long, the posterior edge 
would be 19 ft. 4 in. from the tip of the snout, which is 71.6 % of the total length. 

That this calculation is substantially correct is shown by the fact that in the 
fetus from the same specimen, the measurements of which are given by Scammon, 
the distance of the posterior margin of the dorsal from the tip of the snout is 71.2 % 
of the total length. The dorsal fin in 2. davidsoni, is, therefore, situated as in 
B. acuto-rostrata. 

Mr. W. H. Dall, in the appendix to the Marine Mammals (82, 304, 305) gave the 
following measurements of a skull of unknown locality, presented to the museum of 
the California Academy of Sciences, by Mr. Merrill: 


BALAGNOPTERA DAVIDSONI SCAMMON. SKULL. 
In. and rooths. 
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Breadth of premaxillary at middle (curved).......- 2605 see eeee seer eee scene sees 1.50 
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In. and 1ooths. 


Breadth of beak at 3 itsdength from base’ (curved))2.27 3325/50. snc = eee eer 6.00 
Breadth of maxillary at? its length from base (cutved)). 2.2.0.1. -1e- sees 1s eee 1.50 
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The osteological material of this species in the National Museum available for 
the study consists of (1) a skull from Puget Sound (Cat. No. 12177, U.S. N. M.), 
presented by Capt. C. M. Scammon about 1872, and very probably belonging to 
the individual from which the original description was drawn, and hence the type 
of the species ; (2) askull from St. Paul Id., Pribilof Group, Alaska (Cat. No. 61715, 
U.S. N. M.), collected by Mr. C. H. Townsend of the U. S. Fish Commission. 

Measurements of these skulls, reduced to percentages of the total length, are 
given on page 197, with those of specimens of 4. acuto-rostrata. It will be observed 
by reference to the measurements that the Pacific specimens agree in all but one or 
two of the proportions given with those from the Atlantic in the closest possible 
manner. In each proportion in which one of the Pacific skulls differs from the 
Atlantic ones, the other harmonizes with the latter, so that there cannot be said to 
be a constant difference in any of the proportions between the specimens from the 
two oceans. For convenience, the actual measurements of the two Pacific skulls, 
and of the Norway skull, No. 18877, are given below : 


BALAENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC. AND B, DAVIDSONI SCAMMON. SKULL. 
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’ All straight, unless otherwise stated. * Add 2 in. for breakage. 
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In spite of the correspondence in general proportions between two Pacific 
skulls and the Norway and Massachusetts skulls, my associates, Dr. L. Stejneger 
and Mr. G.S. Miller, Jr., who examined them with me, while side by side in one of 
the halls of the Museum, pointed out certain characters in which the two Atlantic 
skulls appeared to them to differ from the two Pacific skulls. The principal of 
these were (1) that the nasal processes of the maxille were bent toward the median 
line much more strongly in the Pacific than in the Atlantic skulls, and (2) that the 
orbital process of the maxillze was shorter and thicker in the former than in the 
latter. The characters will be seen by comparing the figures on plates 22 and 23. 
I also noted that in the Pacific skulls the vomer appeared to descend more opposite 
the anterior end of the palatines, giving a stronger curve to the inferior profile of 
the cranium, and that the palatines were broader posteriorly. I have endeavored 
to bring out some of these differences in the last three measurements of the fore- 
going table. These measurements reduced to percentages of the total length of 
the skull are repeated below : 


BALAENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA LAC, AND B. DAVIDSONI SCAMMON. SKULL. 
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It would appear from the foregoing that the vomer is deeper in the Pacific 
skulls, but the proportional length of the orbital process of the maxilla does not 
differ materially in the Norway and Pacific skulls. The breadth of this process, as 
shown by plates 22 and 23, is greater in the Pacific skulls than in the one from 
Norway. This greater breadth, however, is approximated in Eschricht’s figure of 
an adult skull from Norway (37, pl. 9, fig. 1). 

If any of these differences prove constant on examination of a larger number 
of specimens, it will probably be the greater depth of the vomer and the bend- 
ing inward of the nasal process of the maxilla, As regards the latter, Eschricht’s 
and Capellini’s figures of European skulls present a substantial agreement with our 
skulls from Norway aud Massachusetts. 


2 


1Type of B. davidsoni. 2 in. added for breakage. 
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A series of vertebre belonging to a small Finback whale were found by me 
on St. Paul Id., Pribilof Group, Bering Sea, July 380, 1895. They were 27 in 
number, and included the 7th cervical, 11 dorsals, and 15 lumbars and caudals. It 
will be observed that the number of dorsals is the same as in B. acuto-rostrata. 

Of this species Van Beneden remarked in 1889 (7, 165): “In our opinion it is 
a synonym of Balenoptera rostrata” (= B. acuto-rostraia). 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The conclusions reached in the foregoing pages are : 

(1) That the species of whalebone whales occurring in the western North 
Atlantic Ocean are identical with those occurring in the eastern North Atlantic. 

(2) That these species are the Bowhead, or Greenland Right whale, Balena 
mysticetus, the Black whale, Balena glacialis, the Humpback, Wegaptera nodosa, the 
Sulphurbottom, Balenoptera musculus, the common Finback, Balenoptera physalus, 
and the Little Piked whale, Balenoptera acuto-rostrata, and probably the Pollack 
whale, Balenoptera borealis. 

(3) That the range of one of these whales—the Humpback—extends south- 
ward at least as far as 18° North Lat. 

(4) That the probability of the identity of the North Pacific species with 
those of the North Atlantic is strengthened by the evidence herein collected. 

As modifications of the preceding statements, several particulars require to be 
brought forward. Both the Little Piked whale and the Humpback of Greenland 
may possibly possess characters entitling them to be regarded as separate sub- 
species. These differences, however, are quite as likely to be due to inaccuracy of 
observation. As the species are migratory, it is probable that the Greenland indi- 
viduals mingle with individuals from farther south and are identical with them 
both specifically and subspecifically, but additional evidence is needed to prove 
this hypothesis. 

As no specimens of the Pollack whale, Balenoptera borealis, from American 
waters have been examined, it is not certain that the species is really the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As the other species are the same, the presumption is, 
of course, that the Pollack whale also undergoes no modification. This, however, 
requires to be demonstrated. 

As evidence is strengthened regarding the specific identity of the whales of 
the North Atlantic and North Pacific, the belief that the same species of large 
whales range all over the globe is, of course, also strengthened. It is well-known 
that whales closely resembling Megaptera nodosa, B. acuto-rostrata, B. musculus, and 
B. physalus—to mention no others—oceur in the South Atlantic and the Antarctic 
seas, and also—the second and last, at least—about New Zealand. 

Some competent zodlogists have expressed the opinion that the species are 
cosmopolitan, but as already said in the case of the North American species, such 
opinions have not been based to any large extent on the critical examination of 
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considerable numbers of specimens from the regions mentioned. Such opinions 
have, of course, a certain interest and value, but knowledge will not be greatly 
increased without the study of new material. 

Even should it be demonstrated that the species of large whalebone whales are 
cosmopolitan, it does not follow that the individuals constituting these several 
species range throughout the globe. The probabilities are much against such 
world-wide movements, and in the case of the Right whales it appears to have been 
demonstrated by Maury that individuals do not cross the equator. In this latter 
case, and perhaps in others, it would appear that the study of the migrations of 
separate groups of individuals, or schools, can be carried on profitably without 
regard to the general facts pertaining to the distribution of the species as a whole. 

The following diagnoses of North Atlantic species are intended to summarize 
the observations of earlier writers both American and European, as well as those 
detailed in the preceding pages. The diagnosis of Lalanoptera borealis is based on 
Collett’s admirable account of that species (21). 


Bataya enactauis Bonnaterre. 
Black whale, Nordcaper, or Biscay whale. Plate 50, fig. 2. 


Form massive. Head very large. Rostrum narrow and curved, with a pro- 
tuberance near the anterior end (“bonnet”). Blowholes elevated and followed by 
a distinct depression. Lower lip very large, oblong, the free margin more or less 
sinuous. 

Pectorals very broad, short, with a convex posterior margin and pointed tip. 

Color black throughout, or with more or less white on the throat and breast 
in some individuals. 

Rostrum of skull very long and narrow; the anterior half strongly curved. 
Intermaxille broad, occupying nearly the whole upper surface of the rostrum. 
Nasals very large, broad, oblong. The free anterior border w-shaped. Orbital 
process of frontal very narrow, somewhat tubular, and only moderately bent back- 
ward, the orbital border very narrow, oblique. Occiput broad, with convex sides. 

Sternum broadly and irregularly triangular. Scapula broader than high; 
broad near the base. Vertebral formula: C. 7, D. 14, L. 11 (10-12), Ca. 23 (—26). 
Total 55 (—57). 


Mrcarrera noposa (Bonnaterre). 
Humpback. Plate 50, fig. 1. 


Form massive and peculiarly ungraceful, size moderate. Head flat and obtuse. 
Abdominal ridges few and broad, 14 to 30. Average total length, 48 feet ; 
maximum, 55 feet. 

Pectorals, from head of humerus, 32 per cent. of total length; lanceolate, with 
extremity recurved ; anterior margin with ten or eleven very prominent sinuosities 
corresponding to the joints of the manus; posterior margin convex proximally, 
concave distally, with several small sinuosities at the extremity. 
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Dorsal low, thick at the base, erect or somewhat faleate, with the anterior 
margin usually concave near the middle. 

Flukes broad, with convex anterior border, concave posterior border, and 
acuminate extremities ; posterior border crenate. 

Abdominal ridges converging in the median line below, anteriorly, forming an 
irregular projection below the symphysis of the mandible. 

Inferior outline of the body from the pudendum posteriorly broken by three 
convexities, of which the largest and most salient is behind the anus. Head and 
lips with numerous low rounded tuberosities; three rows on the head, one median 


and two lateral; a large irregular aggregation at the symphysis of the mandible 


and others scattered along the rami, A semi-elliptical furrow above the base of 
the pectoral. 

Color black, with white markings. Body black, with a varying number of 
white areas and markings on the lower surface, especially on the mandible, the 
abdominal ridges, and about the pudendum, Many of the smaller white markings, 
especially on the mandible, are in the form of complete or incomplete rings, or 
circular areas, and are due to barnacles. White markings occasionally on the 
upper jaw, behind the eye, and on the dorsal fin. Pectorals virtually all white on 
the upper surface, or with the basal one third to one half clouded with black; a 
narrow, irregular posterior border and the larger anterior sinuosities, when occu- 
pied by barnacles, black. Under surface entirely white. Flukes black above, with 
some white markings near the extremities; below, usually with a large white area 
on each side of the median line, bordered anteriorly and posteriorly with black. 

Whalebone dull grayish black, with some more or less dull whitish plates on 
the right side anteriorly. Bristles dull grayish black; the matted mass somewhat 
varied in tint. 

Skull very broad; rostrum obtuse, sides slightly convex. Outer margin of 
intermaxillee sinuous. Nasals narrow, the anterior free margin acutely pointed. 
Orbital process of frontal triangular, very broad transversely; orbital margin 
narrow, oblique, the posterior angle extending out much farther than the anterior. 
Occiput narrow anteriorly. Coronoid process of mandible low. Vertebral for- 
mula: ©. 7, D. 14, L. 11 (-10), Ca. 21. Total, 53 (52). 


BaLaNoprerRa muscutus (L.). 
Sulphurbottom. Plate 48, fig. 2. 


Form massive; size very large. Head very broad and obtuse. 
Average total length, 76 ft.; maximum, 89 feet. Pectorals, from head of 
humerus, 15 per cent. of the total length, falcate, obtusely pointed. Dorsal fin very 
small; its height about 1 per cent. of the total length; very variable in form, but 
usually more or less faleate ; situated behind the line of the anus. 
Color of the body mottled gray throughout; the proportion of light and dark 
tints varying greatly in different individuals; head a little darker and nearly uniform ; 


body usually lightest at the shoulder and between the pectoral and navel; darkest 
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between the navel and anus; some entirely white spots on the posterior ends of the 
abdominal ridges. 

Pectorals gray on the upper surface except at the tip, usually with some 
lighter blotches; white on the lower surface, anterior margin, and tip. Dorsal fin 
dark gray, usually with whitish center crossed by light vertical, curvilinear markings. 
Flukes gray above and below ; the lower surface with fine light and dark gray lines 
running antero-posteriorly. 

Whalebone entirely black. 

Rostrum of the cranium very broad; free margin of maxille convex ; nasals 
oblong, with truncated anterior margin. Vertebral formula: C. 7, D. 15 (-16), 
L. 14 (-16), Ca. 26 (-28). Total, 63-65. 


BaL&®NOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.). 
Common Finback. Plate 48, fig. 1. 


Form remarkably slender, size large. Head narrow and pointed. 

Average total length, 59 feet; maximum, 81 or 84 feet (?). 

Pectorals, from head of humerus, 12 per cent. of the total length, lanceolate, 
pointed. Dorsal fin moderate; its height about 24 per cent. of the total length ; 
more or less faleate; situated just posterior to line of anus. 

Color of the body dark gray above, white below; the two colors merging by 
imperceptible gradations on the flanks. Coloration of the head not bilaterally 
symmetrical, there being more white on the right side than on the left, at least as 
far back as the pectoral; right ramus of the mandible white externally, and also 
the anterior third, or more, of the whalebone; left ramus of the mandible and left 
whalebone dark gray. Dorsal fin dark gray like the back. Pectorals gray on 
dorsal surface, white on ventral surface and anterior margin. Flukes dark gray 
above, white below, with gray posterior margin. Gray of the flanks extending 
obliquely downward and backward from the pectorals toward the flukes, but not 
reaching the inferior margin of the caudal peduncle, where there is a narrow white 
edge, bounded anteriorly by a linear gray mark directed obliquely forward and 
downward toward the anus. 

Whalebone gray striped longitudinally with yellowish white in varying pro- 
portions; anterior whalebone on right side of body all yellowish white. 

Rostrum of the skull narrow and acuminate; free margins of maxille nearly 
straight. Nasals narrow, and pointed anteriorly in the median line. Vertebral 
formula: C. 7, D., 15 (—16), L. 14 (-15), Ca. 25 (-26). Total, 61-63. 


BAaLANOPTERA BOREALIS Lesson. 


Pollack whale. Plate 49, fig. 2. 


Form moderately robust. Size moderate. Average total length, 46 to 47 feet; 
maximum, 54 feet. Pectorals, from axilla, 11 per cent. of total length, slender and 
pointed. Dorsal large, high, and faleate; vertical height about 4 per cent. of the 
total length; situated just anterior to the line of the anus. 
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“Color bluish black above, with oblong light colored spots; the underside as 
far as the genitalia more or less white. The whole of the tail, with the flukes and 
the flippers on both sides, is exactly similar to the back in color.” 

Whalebone plates, black; bristles, white. 

Rostrum of the skull elongated and triangular with straight sides, as in B. 
physalus. Orbit very large. Nasals oblong and truncated anteriorly. Coronoid 
process of mandible low. Vertebral formula: C. 7, D. 14 (-18), L. 14 (-15), 
Ca, 20 (-21). Total, 55 (56). 


BaLmNoprers Acuro-rosTRATA Lacépéde. 
Little Piked whale, or Lesser Finner, Plate 49, fig 1. 


Form heavy, size small. Head narrow and pointed. Abdominal ridges 
numerous and narrow. 

Average total length, 26 feet (?); maximum, 30 feet. 

Pectorals, from axilla, 12.5 per cent. of total length, lanceolate, pointed. Dor- 
sal fin large; its height about 5 per cent. of the total length; situated just in 
advance of the line of the anus. 

Color of the body dark brownish gray above, white below, the two colors 
joining rather abruptly on the flanks; inferior margin of caudal peduncle white. 
Mandible dark gray. Dorsal fin dark like the back. Pectoral fins above with the 
middle third white, and tip and base dark gray; below similar, but with more 
white. Flukes gray above, white below. More or less gray mottling on the white 
abdominal ridges (?). 

Whalebone all yellowish white. 

Rostrum of cranium triangular, pointed, with straight sides. Orbital process 
of frontal large and oblong; orbit very large. Nasals large and triangular, the 
apex directed backward, the anterior free margin transverse or slightly convex. 
Vertebral formula: C. 7, D. 11, L. 12 (18), Ca. 18 (-20). Total, 48 (50). 
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APPENDIX II. 


AMERICAN SPECIMENS OF WHALEBONE WHALES IN EUROPEAN MUSEUMS. 
(Chiefly from Van Beneden, Flower, and Gray). 


BALANA MYSTICETUS 16: 
Vienna, Austria. 
1. Baleen from Bering Strait, collected by Captain Scammon. (Van Beneden.) 


BALENA GLACIALIS (Bonn.). 


Louvain, Belgium. (Museum of the University.) 
1. Ear-bone of an adult, presented by Cope. (Van Beneden.) 


Milan, Ttaly. (Civic Museum.) 
1. Cast of one ear-bone of the type of B. cisarctica. (Gasco.) 


MEGAPTERA Nobosa (Bonn.). 
Bordeaux, France. 
1. Fragments of skulls, jaws, pectoral elements, vertebra, etc. From Martinique Id. (Van 
Beneden; see also Fischer, 7, 58.) 
2. Bones from Bermuda. (Van Beneden.) 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
1. Skeletons of different ages from the East coast of Greenland, sent by Holbdll to Eschricht. 
(Van Beneden.) (Many of these distributed to other European museums.) 
2. Other specimens, viscera, foetuses, etc. (Van Beneden.) 


Brussels, Belgium. (Royal Museum.) 
1. Skeleton from Greenland, received through Eschricht. (Van Beneden.) 


Louvain, Belgium. (Museum of the University.) 
1. Skeleton from Greenland, received through Eschricht. (Van Beneden.) 


London, England, (British Museum.) 
1. Complete skeleton, nearly adult, from Greenland. (Flower.) 
2, Skull, with baleen, from Greenland. (Flower.) 
3. Tympanic bones from Greenland. (Van Beneden.) 
4. Foetus from Greenland. (Flower.) 
5. Skull and various bones from California. (Flower.) 


Stockholm, Sweden. (Royal Museum.) 
1. Numerous bones from St. Bartholomew Id., West Indies; received from Dr. Gées. (Van 
Beneden.) 


Lund, Sweden. 
1. Skeleton from Greenland; obtained from Eschricht. (Van Beneden.) 
Leyden, Netherlands. 
1. Skeleton received from Eschricht. (Van Beneden and Gervais.) 
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BALENOPTERA ACUTO-ROSTRATA Lac. 


London, England. (British Museum.) 
1. Skeleton from South Greenland. (Flower.) 
2. Stuffed specimen, very young, from Greenland. (Flower.) 
Louvain, Belgium. (Museum of the University.) 
1. Skeleton from Greenland. (Van Beneden.) 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
1. Skeleton from Labrador. (Van Beneden.) 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
1. (Eschricht states that Holbéll transmitted three skeletons from Greenland. Anat, Unter- 


such., p. 173.) 
2. Seven foetuses in alcohol. (Van Beneden.) 


BALENOPTERA DAVIDSONI Scammon. 


Vienna, Austria. 
1. Baleen from San Francisco, Cal. (Van Beneden.) 


BALENOPTERA PHYSALIS (L.). 


Stuttgart, Germany. 
1. Skull from the mouth of the Maroni River, Dutch Guiana; stranded in 1877. (Van 
Beneden.) 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
1. Skeleton of an immature individual from Greenland, 53 ft. (N.) long. (Lilljeborg.) 


BALENOPTERA MUSCULUS (L.). 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
rt. Bones of a pectoral fin, from Baffin Bay; collected by Holbéll. (Van Beneden.) 


St. Petersburg, Russia. 
r. Skeleton from the Arctic Ocean. Collected by Peter Kargin, 1740. (Pallas; Van Beneden.) 
This species. ? 


Vienna, Austria. 
r. Baleen collected by Capt. Scammon. (Van Beneden.) This species. ? 


RHACHIANECTES GLAUCUS Cope. 


Vienna, Austria. 
r. Baleen collected by Capt. Scammon. (Van Beneden.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


PLATE 1. 


FIGURE 1. Cranium of the type of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. Dorsal view. Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 

FIGURE 2. Cranium of Balenoptera physalus (L.). Dorsal view. No. 16045, U. S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. Collected by the U.S. Fish Commission. 

FIGURE 3. Cranium of Balenoptera physalus (L.). Dorsal view. No. 16039, U. S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. Collected by the U. S. Fish Commission. 


PLATE 2. 


FIGURE 1, Cranium of the type of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 2. Cranium of Balenoptera physalus (L.). Ventral view. No. 16045, U. S. National Museum. Cape 


Cod, Mass. 
FIGURE 3. Cranium of Balenoptera physalus (L.). Ventral view. No. 16039, U. S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


PLATE 3. 


FiGgurE 1. Cranium of Balenoptera physalus (L.). Dorsal view. Cape Cod, Mass. Ward’s Natural Science 
Establishment, Rochester, N. Y. 

FIGURE 2. The same. Ventral view. 

FIGURE 3. The same, Lateral view. 


PLATE 4. 


FIGURE 1. Cranium of the type of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. Lateral view. 

FIGURE 2. Cranium of Baleenoptera physalus (L.). Lateral view. No. 16045, U.S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

FIGURE 3. Cranium of Balceenoptera physalus (L.). Lateral view. No. 16039, U.S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

FIGURE 4. Bones from the type-skeleton of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. Right first rib (double-headed), first 
lumbar, first dorsal, and axis, 


PLATE 5. 


Figure 1. Cervical and dorsal vertebra of the type-skeleton of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. 
FIGURE 2. Lumbar vertebre of the same. 
FIGURES 3 and 4, Caudal vertebrze of the same. 


PLATE 6. 


Ficure 1. Ribs of the type-skeleton of Sibbaldius tectirostris Cope. 

FIGURE 2. Left scapula and humerus of the same. 

FIGURE 3. Right first rib of the same (double-headed). 

Figure 4, Anterior portion of the skeleton of Balenoptera velifera (?), from behind, showing the ribs, 
sternum, etc., in position. Coast of California. Wistar Institute, University of Pennsylvania. 
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PLATE 7. 


FIGURE 1. Scapula of Baleenoptera physalus (L.) from skeleton No. 16039, U.S. National Museum. Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

FIGURE 2. The same from skeleton No. 16045, U.S. National Museum. Cape Cod, Mass. 

Fiaure& 8. Scapula from skeleton of Balceenoptera velijera (?) in Wistar Institute. Coast of California. 

FIaurE 4. Sternum of Balcenoptera physalus (L.) from skeleton No. 16045, U. S. National Museum. 

FiaurE 5. Scapula of Bulcenoptera musculus (L.). Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 

FIGURE 6. Scapula from skeleton of Balcenoptera musculus (L.). Ocean City, N. J. Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. 

FIGURE 7. Radius and ulna from the same. 

FIGURE 8. Humerus from the same. 

FicurE 9. Ulna of Balenoptera musculus (L.). Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 

FIGuRE 10, Nasals of the same. 


PLATE 8. 


FicureE 1. Baleenoptera physalus (L.). No. 72. Showing dark left lip and the pectoral ridges. (The dark line 
crossing the white ridges obliquely is due to slime from the surface of the water.) 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 189. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 94. Showing greater extension of dark color on the left side than in the 
preceding specimens. 
FIGURE 4, The same species. No. 134. 
All specimens from Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 9. 


FIGuRE 1. Balenoptera physalus (L.). No. 72. Ventral view. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 4¢. Ventral view, showing the enlarged mammary glands which appear 
as large rounded eminences immediately in front of the pudendum. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 209. Ventral view, showing the white right lip. 

FIGURE 4. The same species. No. 29. Anterior portion of ventral surface, showing large extension of 
dark color, 

FIGURE 5. The same species. No. 174. Dorsal view, showing right eye, auricular orifice, ‘‘corner of 
mouth,” and pectoral. 

All specimens from Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 10. 


FiaurE 1. Baleenoptera physalus (L.). No. 202. Head, showing white right mandible, anterior portion of 
upper jaw, and whalebone. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 94. Head, showing dark left jaws and whalebone. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 174. Lateral view of anterior portion of body, showing white right man- 
dible, and the peculiar markings above the eve and at the base of the pectoral. 

FIGURE 4. The same species. No. 18¢. Pudendum, mammary fosse, and anus. a. clitoris, b. mammary 
fossee, ¢. vestibule, d. anus, e. gray anal lines. 

FIGURE 5. The same species. No. 9¢. Ventral view. 

All specimens from Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 11. 


FIGURE 1. Baleenoptera physalus (L.). No. 12é. Dorsal view (head lying in the water). Showing the right 
white mandible, and the peculiar markings above the eye, auricular orifice, and base of pectoral. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 134. Showing similar markings on the left side. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 189. Head. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 4, The same species. No. 72. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 5. The same species. No. 189. Dorsal fin. (The peculiar markings are due to abrasion by the cables.) 
FIGURE 6. The same species. No. 189. Showing the whalebone in position and the ‘‘roof of the mouth.” 
(The mandible has not been removed). 
All specimens from Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 
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PLATE 12. 


Figure 1. Baleenoptera physalus (L.). Provincetown, Mass. Length reported as 65 ft. 4 in., and “the 
largest of the finback species ever taken here” (Provincetown). 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Ventral view. (The flukes are an addition by the photographer.) 

FIGURE 3. The same species. Showing the mouth. Provincetown, Mass. 

FIGURE 4. Another view of the same specimen. 

FIGURE 5. The same specimen as Figure 3, showing flukes, penis, ete. 

FIGURE 6. Stripping a carcass of Balenoptera physalus (L.) at Nantucket, Mass. Showing the white anterior 
right whalebone. 

FIGURE 7. Flukes of Balenoptera physalus (L.), No. 264. Ventral surface. Snook’s Arm Station, Notre 
Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 

Figure 8. Flukes of Balenoptera physalus (L.), No. 25é. Ventral surface. Snook’s Arm Station, Notre 
Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 13. 


FieurE 1. Balcenoptera musculus (L.), No. 26. Anterior portion of body. Dorsal view, showing broad head, 
light mottled color of shoulder, and white extremity of pectoral. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 39. Pectoral region, showing mottled coloration, auricular orifice, eye, 
and pectoral. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 239. Lateral view of anterior half of body. 
FIGURE 4. The same species and specimen. Lateral view. 
All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 14. 


FIGURE 1. Baleenoptera musculus (L.), No.92. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 219. Lateral view. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 104. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 4, The same species. No. 24. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 5. The same species. No. 89. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 6. The same species. No. 219. Ventral view. 
FiaureE 7. The same species. No. 64. Dorsal view of anterior half of body. 
All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 15. 


Figure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 3%. Head, showing tongue and whalebone in position. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 64. Showing whalebone in position. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 23¢. Lateral view of head. (The mandible is probably in the position 
it has in life.) 

Figure 4. The same species. No. 23¢. Anterior view of head. The blowhole appears at the summit of the 
broad head, and the eyes at the lateral extremities. (The mandible is out of position and exaggerated 
in size.) 

All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 16. 


Fiaure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 239. Right eye and “corner of mouth.” 
Ficure 2. Left eye of the same specimen. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No.9 ¢. Whalebone and “roof of mouth.” 
FIGURE 4, The same species. No. 149. Left whalebone in position. 
All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 17. 


FIGURE 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No, 26¢. Ventral view, showing navel, pudendum, and scattered 
spots of light gray. 

FIGURE 2. The same species, No. 202. Ventral view, showing a large amount of light color at the posterior 
ends of the abdominal ridges. 

Figure 3. The same species, No. 26 2 (already shown in Figure 1). The dark coloration and paucity of spots 
are especially noticeable. 

Ficure 4. The same species, No. 20% (already shown in Figure 2). Shows the distinct white spots on the 
abdominal ridges and white area at base of pectoral. 

Both specimens are from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland, 
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PLATE 18. 


Figure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 5¢. Ventral view, showing small amount of light color on the 
abdominal ridges. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 212. Ventral view, showing large area of whitish color on the abdominal 
ridges. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 99. Ventral view, showing large amount of light color on the abdomi- 
nal ridges. 

Fiaure 4, The same species. No. 9?. Showing the profuse light spots on the belly. 

All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 19. 


Ficure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 74. Wentral view, showing small amount of light color on the 
abdominal ridges. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 89. Navel region. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 232. Lateral view of the mammary fosse and pudendum, showing the 
slight projection of these parts. 
FIGURE 4, The same species. Piece of skin from the flanks, showing mottled coloration. 
All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 20. 


Figure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 82. Pudendum, mammary fosse, and anus. (The mamme are 
in the furrows which are intermediate between the median line and the external furrows.) 

FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 212. Pudendum, mammary fossz, and anus ; for comparison with pre- 
ceding figure. (The mamme are in the long furrow nearest the median line on each side): a. clitoris ; 
b. mammary fossa; ¢. orifice of vagina; d. anus. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 114. Orifice of penis sheath and mammary fossz containing rudimentary 
mamme: a. orifice of penis sheath; b. mammary fosse. 

FIGURE 4. The same species. No. 154. Ventral view, showing (a) penis sheath ; (b) mammary fosse, and 
(c) anus. 

All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland, 


PLATE 21. 


Ficure 1. Balenoptera musculus (L.). No. 82. Pectoral fin, showing abnormal extremity. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 21¢. Left pectoral. 
FIGURE 4. The same species. No. 74. Left pectoral, showing incised extremity. 
FIGURE 5. The same species. No. 49. Left pectoral. 
All specimens from Balena Station, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 22. 


FiGuRE 1. Balenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépéde. No. 20931, U. S. National Museum. Off Monomoy 
Point, Harwichport, Mass. Young. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 13877, U.S. National Museum. Coast of Norway. Adult. Dorsal view. 


PLATE 23. 


FiGuRE 1. Balcenoptera davidsoni Scammon. Type-skull. No. 12177, U. 8. National Museum, Admiralty 
Inlet, Puget Sound, Washington. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 61715, U. 8. National Museum. St. Paul Island, Pribilof Group, Bering 
Sea. Dorsal view. 
PLATE 24. 


FIGURE 1. Balenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépéde. No. 20931, U. 8. National Museum. Off Monomoy 
Point, Harwichport, Mass. Young. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 13877, U. S. National Museum. Coastof Norway. Adult. Ventral view. 


PLATE 25. 


FIGURE 1. Balenoptera davidsoni Scammon. Type-skull. No, 12177, U.S. National Museum, Admiralty 
Inlet, Puget Sound, Washington. Ventral view. 

FIGURE 2, The same species. No, 61715, U.S. National Museum. St. Paul Island, Pribilof Group, Bering 
Sea. Ventral view. 
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PLATE 26. 


Figure 1. Balenoptera davidsoni Scammon. Type-skull. No. 12177, U. S$. National Museum. Admiralty 
Inlet, Puget Sound, Washington. Lateral view. 

FIGURE 2. Balcnoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépéde. No. 20931, U. S. National Museum. Off Monomoy Point, 
Harwichport, Mass. Young. Lateral view. ’ 

FIGURE 3. The same species. No. 13877, U. S. National Museum. Coast of Norway. Lateral view. 


PLATE 27. 


FiaurE 1. Balenoptera davidsoni Scammon. No. 61715, U. S. National Museum, St. Paul Island, 
Pribilof Group, Bering Sea. Lateral view. 
FIGURE 2. Balcenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépéde. No. 20931, U. S. National Museum. Off Monomoy Point, 
Harwichport, Mass. Young. Lateral view. ; 
FIGURE 3. The same species. Right scapula of skeleton No. 13877, U. S. National Museum. Coast of 
Norway. Adult. 

FIGURE 4. The same species. Scapula of skeleton No. 20931, U. S. National Museum. Off Monomoy Point, 
Harwichport, Mass. Young. 

FiGuRE 5, The same species. Sternum of skeleton No. 13877, U. S. National Museum, Coast of Norway. 
Adult. ; 

FIGURE 6, The same species. Sternum of skeleton No. 20931, U.S. National Museum. Off Monomoy Point, 
Harwichport, Mass. 


PLATE 28. 


Fraure 1. Balenoptera davidsoni Scammon. Valdes, Alaska. Ventral view. Photographed by F. C. 
Schroeder, U. S. Geological Survey. 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Dorsal view. 

Fiaure 3. Balenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacépéde. Quoddy Head, Maine. Ventral view. 

FiGurE 4. The same specimen. Lateral view. 

Fiaure 5. Balenoptera velifera (?). Anterior portion of -skeleton in Wistar Institute, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Coast of California. 

FIGURE 6. The same, showing cervical and anterior dorsal vertebre. 


PLATE 29. 


Figure 1. Megaptera bellicosa Cope. Type-skull. San Domingo or St. Barthlomew Island, West Indies. 


Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. 21492, U.S. National Museum. Cape Cod, Mass. Dorsal view. 


PLATE 30. 


FicurE 1. Megaptera bellicosa Cope. Type-skull. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 2. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. 21492, U.S. National Museum. Cape Cod, Mass. Ventral view. 


PLATE 31. 


Figure 1. Megaptera bellicosa Cope. Type-skull. Lateral view. 
FIGURE 2. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. 21492, U.S. National Museum. Cape Cod, Mass. Lateral view. 


FIGURE 3. The same species. Cape Cod, Mass. Milwaukee Public Museum. Lateral view. 


PLATE 32. 


Fiaure 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. {j38, 25 U. S. National Museum. Provincetown, Mass. 


Young. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. Cape Cod, Mass. Milwaukee Public Museum. Dorsal view. (The figure is 


much distorted.) 


Figure 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. {3i$i, 2; U. S. National Museum. Provincetown, Mass. 
Young. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. Cape Cod, Mass. Milwaukee Public Museum. Ventral view. 
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PLATE 34. 


FIGurE 1. Megaptera bellicosa Cope. Type-skeleton. Cervical and dorsal vertebrae. 
FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Lumbar vertebre. 

FIGURE 3. The same specimen. Caudal vertebre. 

Ficure 4, The same specimen. Right scapula, humerus, radius, and ulna. 


PLATE 35. 
FigurE 1. Megaptera bellicosa Cope. Typeskeleton. First lumbar, first dorsal, axis, and atlas. Anterior 
view. 
FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Ribs. 
PLATE 36. 


FIGURE 1. Megaptera osphyia Cope. Skull from the type-skeleton. Niagara Falls Museum, New York. (This 
type is in such a position in the museum that it is impossible to obtain an entirely satisfactory photo- 
graph. In this figure the anterior extremity of the rostrum and mandible have been added in pencil.) 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen, showing artificial arrangement of phalanges. 

FIGURE 3. The same specimen. Pectoral region. The vertebrae are mounted backwards. 

FIGURE 4. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). Right scapula of No. 1382, 2, U.S. National Museum. Province- 
town, Mass. Young. Exterior view. 

FIGURE 5. The same species, No. 21492, U.S. National Museum. Cape Cod, Mass. Exterior view. 


PLATE 37. 


Figure 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No.5¢. Showing white pectorals and under surface of flukes. 
Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Ventral view. 

FIGURE 3. The same specimen. Head, showing white areas under the eye and at tip of snout, and white 
rings on the mandible caused by barnacles. 


PLATE 38. 
Figure 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). An unusually white specimen. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. 
From negatives taken by William Palmer at Balena Station, Newfoundland, 1901. 


PLATE 39. 


FicureE 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). No. 54. Ventral view, showing characteristic arrangement of 
ridges anteriorly. 
FIGURE 2. The same species. No. 62. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 8. The same species and specimen. Ventral view, showing small amount of white on exterior sur- 
face of the pectoral, and on the belly. 
Fiacure 4. The same species. No. 212. Ventral view. 
All specimens from Snook’s Arm Station, Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. 


PLATE 40. 


FiGuRE 1. Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). Provincetown, Mass. Male. Ventral view. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. Flukes from No. 13656, 9, U. S. National Museum. Provincetown, Mass. 
Dorsal view. 

FIGURE 8. The same species. No. 212. Snook’s Arm Station, Newfoundland. 

FIGuRE 4. Megaptera versabilis Cope. Coast of California. Photograph obtained by Mr. C. H. Townsend. 


PLATE 41. 


FiGurE 1. Megaptera versabilis Cope. Henderson’s Bay, Puget Sound, Washington, September 5, 1896. 
Shows the arrangement of dermal tubercles, shape of blowholes, color of pectoral fin, ete. 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen. 

FIGURE 3. The same specimen. Head and back, showing characteristic shape of dorsal fin, dermal 
tubercles, etc. 

Figure 4. The same specimen. Mouth. 

FIGURE 5. The same species. Coast of California. Photograph obtained by Mr. C. H. Townsend. 


FIGURE 6. Right pectoral of Megaptera nodosa, No. 13656, 2, U.S. National Museum. Provincetown, Mass. 
Exterior surface. 
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PLATE 42. 


Fiaure 1. Balena glacialis Bonnaterre. Skull from skeleton No. 23077, U. S. National Museum. Long 
Island, New York. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Ventral view. 


PLATE 43. 


Fiaure 1. Balkena glacialis Bonnaterre. Skull from skeleton No. 23077, U. S. National Museum, Long 
Island, New York. Lateral view. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. Skull from skeleton in State Museum, Raleigh, North Carolina. Cape Lookout, 
N.C. Lateral view. Photograph presented by Mr. H. H. Brimley, Curator of the State Museum. 


PLATE 44, 


Fiaure 1. Baliena cisarctica Cope. Type-skeleton. Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Lateral 
view of anterior portion, including the lumbar vertebree. 
FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Lateral view of the caudal vertebre. 


PLATE 45. 


FiaureE 1. Balceena glacialis Bonnaterre. Skull from skeleton in Charleston College Museum, South Caro- 
lina. Charleston, S. C. Lateral view. 

FIGURE 2. The same species. Left scapula from the same skeleton. 

FIGURE 3. The same species. Left scapula from skeleton in American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. From Long Island (?), New York. Photograph presented by Dr. H. C. Bumpus, Director of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

FIGURE 4. The same species. Left scapula from skeleton in Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. Long Island, 
New York. Photograph presented by Dr. D. G. Elliot, Curator of Mammals, Field Columbian Museum, 

FiaurE 5. The same species. Left scapula from skeleton No, 23077, U.S. National Museum. Long Island. 
New York. 


PLATE 46. 


Figure 1. Balena glacialis Bonnaterre. Head of specimen found dead 28 miles off Highland, Cape Cod, 
April, 1895. Photographed in Herring Cove, Provincetown, Mass. 

FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Lateral view. (The flukes are an addition by the photographer.) 

FIGURE 3. The same species. Sternum from skeleton in Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. Long Island, 
New York. Photograph presented by Dr. D. G. Elliot, Curator of Mammals, Field Columbian 
Museum. 

Figure 4. The same species. Sternum from skeleton in Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Photograph presented by Mr. Outram Bangs, Curator of Mammals. 
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FIGURE 1. Rhachianectes glaucus Cope. No. 18803, U. S. National Museum. Monterey, Cal. Dorsal view. 
FIGURE 2. The same specimen. Ventral view. 
FIGURE 3. The same specimen. Lateral view. 


PLATE 48. 


FraurE 1. Common Finback. Balenoptera physalus (L.). Restoration, based on Sars’s figures, amended 
from photographs and sketches of Newfoundland specimens, 
Figure 2. Sulphurbottom, Balenoptera musculus (L.). Restoration, prepared in the same manner as Figure 1, 
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Fiaure 1. Little Piked Whale, Balenoptera acuto-rostrata Lacepéde. Restoration, based on the Quoddy 
Head, Maine, specimen. 

Fiaure 2. Pollack Whale, Balenoptera borealis Lesson. After Collett. 

FIGURE 3. Gray Whale, Rhachianectes glaucus Cope. After Scammon. 


PLATE 50. 


Ficure 1. Humpback, Megaptera nodosa (Bonnaterre). Restoration based on Sars’s figures amended from 
Newfoundland specimens. 

Fiaurk 2. North Atlantic Right Whale, Balena glacialis Bonnaterre. Restoration based on photographs 
of Massachusetts and Long Island specimens. 
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BALZNOPTERA PHYSALUS (L.), B. 4 


Fig. 1.— 8B. physalus, Cape Cod, Mass., No. 16039 U. S. N. M Figs. 2 and 4 
Figs. 5, 9, 10.—B. musculus, Newfoundland. I 
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Fic. 5. 


Fi BALAENOPTERA DAVIDSONI, A‘ 
'gs. T and 2.—B. davidsoni, Valdes, Alaska, Figs. 3 and 4.—A. acu 
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Fig. 1.—Type of J7/, 1 Coy I 
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MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERR 
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Fig. 1.—Cervical and dorsal vertebrie, Ki 


Fig, 4.—Right scapu 
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MEGAPTERA NODOSA (BONNATERRE) SNOO \ro, N 


Fig. 1.—No.5, é6. £1 
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Fig. r.—Lirrte PIKED WHALE, BALASNOP 
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Fic. 2.—PoLtitacK WHALE, BALNOP1 ] 





Fic. 3.—CALIFORNIA GRAY WHALI 
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